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Scene the Third. 
AT THE GARDEN PARTY, 


CHAPTER I. 
LIVING IN CHAMBERS. 


Hap Mr. Armstrong curbed the 
biting cynicism which he allowed 
to force itself into expression, he 
would have been one of the most 
popular men in society. But as 
it was, many were frightened of 
him, and many absolutely disliked 
him. These latter were all men, 
and they disliked him because he 
was a plain speaker. With the 
women he got on better; he was 
nearly always gentle with them. 
But although he was not a general 
favourite, everybody was curious 
concerning him and his doings. He 
was reported to be enormously rich; 
he was known to be exceedingly 
eccentric. Then he was a bachelor, 
and a great prize in the lottery in 
which every single young lady in 
society had a share. Had he been 
a hundred times more eccentric, 
had he squinted, been deformed, 
been hideous instead of good- 
looking, black instead of white, 
it would not have mattered — he 
would still have been a prize in the 
lottery, and the ugly flame would 
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have had plenty of pretty moths 
fluttering around it. Whata magi- 
cian is money, and what fools are 
we who pretend to despise it! As 
if those who are rich do not see 
through us! Carp as we may, 
money ¢s the only thing in the world 
worth living for. If you do not 
believe me, ask Mr. Million, to 
whom everybody bows and scrapes. 
So, my son (I should say if I had 
one), I have but one piece of 
advice to give you: make money, 
and keep on the right side of the 
hedge. That is the only true phi- 
losophy. All the rest is fudge. 

A fortnight elapsed between the 
evening on which Richard Barton 
was virtually expelled from society, 
and that fixed for Mr. Armstrong’s 
garden-party. The public an- 
nouncement of this forthcoming 
entertainment created a great sen- 
sation. The most extraordinary 
rumours were afloat concerning it; 
it was to be brilliant, unique, a kind 
of fairy festival, the like of which 
had never yet been seen. Every- 
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body who was anybody sighed for an 
invitation. Persons of consequence 
who were not invited condescend- 
ed to intrigue for a card, and Mrs. 
Chappell, who was known to be on 
confidentially intimate terms with 
Mr. Armstrong, was besieged by 
friends and acquaintances beseech- 
ing her to use her influence with 
him. The task was congenial to 
her, and Mr. Armstrong readily 
complied with every request she 
made to him. The house and 
grounds in which the entertainment 
was to be given had only lately 
come into his possession, and 
rumour was busy as to his motive 
for setting up so large an establish- 
ment. 

‘He is going to marry,’ said one. 

* Nonsense,’ said another ; ‘ he is 
not a marrying man. Knows a 
trick worth two of that. He has 
taken the house for show, and only 
for the purpose of cutting out every- 
body else. Just like an American.’ 

‘You know nothing about it,’ 
said a third; ‘he has bought the 
place on speculation. He’llsell it 
to Lord Slapdash before the end of 
the month, and will make a pretty 
penny out of it. That’s more like 
an American.’ 

These were men’s opinions ; the 
women leaned decidedly to the 
matrimonial view of the question, 
and a score or two of mothers who, 
with their daughters, were invited, 
were hourly and daily thinking of 
the trifling attentions Mr. Arm- 
strong had paid their girls at such- 
and-such or such-and-such a party. 
As they viewed these small items 
through very powerful magnifying 
glasses, they one and all decided 
that Mr. Armstrong ‘meant some- 
thing.’ Lady Barebones looked 
upon the matter as good as settled. 
Afterwhathad taken place, she quite 
gave up Richard Barton—she would 
have been monstrously indignant 
had any person ventured to hint 
that she ever entertained views in 
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that direction—and the honour she 
had intended for him she now 
transferred to the American gen- 
tleman. She arranged everything 
comfortably as to the settlements, 
and resolved to have a good look 
through Mr. Armstrong’s establish- 
ment to see that nothing was want- 
ing. Of course it was the eldest 
Miss Barebones—a maiden of thirty- 
five—Mr. Armstrong meant to pro- 
pose to, andLady Barebones school- 
ed herself to resignation at the idea 
of losing her darling Millicent. 
* But I will not desert her,’ thought 
Lady Barebones ; ‘ he will have a 
mother-in-law.’ She would have 
preferred a member of the English 
aristocracy, but the elder Miss 
Barebones was ‘getting on,’ and 
one could not have all one wished 
for in this world. Lady Barebones 
made up her mind that Mr. Arm- 
strong should pay for the honour of 
entering such a family as hers. 
Other ladies who were invited, 
and who had no matrimonial de- 
signs upon Mr. Armstrong, looked 
forward with eagerness to the 
pleasure of running over a bache- 
lor’s establishment. I believe that 
a bachelor cannot give a greater 
pleasure to such of his lady friends 
as have seen nothing of bachelor 
life than to invite them to his 
establishment — not to such an 
establishment as Mr. Armstrong’s, 
but to one of much more modest 
pretensions, consisting, say, of 
three, or four, or five rooms. 
Three, I think, would be better 
than five, and should the invitation 
be given in London, I would fix 
the locality somewhere between 
the Langham Hotel and Fleet- 
street. How often have the ladies 
conversed of the life of their bache- 
lor friend whom they like so much, 
and whose talk about this and that 
is such a delight to them! He 
knows everything about literary 
men, and actors and actresses, 
and is on terms of intimacy with 
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many of these great persons. He 
tells them all the little tit-bits, not 
stale and mouldy as a three-days’ 
cake in a confectioner’s shop, but 
fresh from the oven. They retail 
these titbits to their friends, who 
envy them their source of informa- 
tion. He belongs to clubs, and 
meets So-and-so and So-and-so 
there. They are not sure he is not 
just a little wicked or naughty, but 
they do not like him the worse for 
that. ‘Last night,’ he says, ‘I went 
to the Cut and Come Again to see 
the new comedy, and afterwards I 
strolled in to the Bohemians to 
smoke a cigar. Mr. Fop and Mr. 
Mop, Mr. Bang and Mr. Slang, 
were there. Crusty, the dramatic 
critic for the General Snarler, was 
there, and Bluster, the new author 
who thinks himself superior to 
Sheridan, and who was awfully cut 
up in the Swarler, happened to 
come in as Crusty was holding 
forth; they had a rare set-to. 
Bluster is always a bully with his 
tongue, and veryrudeand “uppish.” 
He can occasionally write a neat 
epigram, but he never can utter 
one. He has to sit down to it, 
and trim it off, and polish it up. 
He would not admit this. He 
tries to make people believe that 
he has but to strike his forehead, 
and the sparks fly out. Young 
Wildfire came in, and Old Stager. 
We had quite a roomful.’ In this 
way he entertains them, nursing 
his knee, as is the habit of many 
clever men, and at length, in an 
off-hand and pleasant way, he asks 
them to come up to his place, 
and have a cup of tea with him. 
‘You mustn’t expect anything,’ he 
says, with an admiring look at 
Emma, whose face has flushed at 
the invitation (he thinks very often 
of Emma, and she of him, I doubt 
not)—‘ you mustn’texpectanything ; 
Only a cup of tea.’ When the girls, 
with their mother and brother, 
knock at his door, he opens it 
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quite unconcernedly, although he 
has been in a fever of expectation 
the whole of the day. He could 
have dispensed with the mother 
and brother, notwithstanding that 
he is fond of the former—but there 
aretimes! As the girls stand be- 
fore him, with their bright eyes 
and pretty faces, he feels as though 
he would like to take them all in 
his arms in a bunch and kiss them. 
Both he and they must play pro- 
priety, however. They stand and 
look at the chairs and tables with 
curiosity. They are not like other 
chairs and tables; there is an air 
about them that removes them 
from the common run of furniture. 
The nicknacks in the room, the 
pipes, the pictures, resemble no 
other nicknacks, no other pipes, 
no other pictures. As for the cup- 
boards, and the corner where the 
screen stands, the mystery attached 
to them has something Bluebeard- 
ish in its nature. Heaven only 
knows what she supposes the cup- 
board to contain, what she suspects 
is behind the screen, but the mother 
is not quite sure, as she glances 
towards them, whether she was 
right in allowing her daughters to 
come to such a place. ‘The girls 
have no such doubts; they are in 
a glow of delight and wonder ; and 
he, gazing upon them, says to him- 
self that his rooms have never pre- 
sented so bright an appearance. 
To the girls the room is a temple, 
filled with strangely interesting re- 
lics. The bachelor gives his guests 
a hearty welcome in well-chosen 
words. ‘Go in there, he says, 
‘and take off your things.’ ‘ There’ 
is another room, properly prepared 
for its visitors you may be sure ; and 
after a dubious pause, for which the 
mother is responsible (it behoves 
her to be careful, for there is no 
telling what may happen in so 
strange a place, where the stair- 
cases are so dark and the house 
sO quiet), the female kind go into 
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the inner room, while the boy- 
brother stands with his hand in his 
pocket, and plays the man. The 
bachelor hears the girls giggling. 
They have found on the drawers 
pins, hairpins, and a puff and 
powder-box, all new, which the 
bachelor has thoughtfully provided, 
in his impression that ladies can- 
not sustain existence for an hour 
without them. The mother is 
compelled to check the exuber- 
ance of her daughters’ spirits. She 
questions herself as to whether the 
bachelor ought to know anything 
of puff and powder-boxes. The 
window-curtains in the retiring- 
room are tied up and decorated 
with blue ribbon, and Emma gives 
their host credit for exquisite taste. 
The girls are a long time in the 
room. The mother comes out 
first, staid and serious, and glances 
suspiciously at the screen; the 
girls follow her, ready for fun and 
frolic. ‘This is Liberty Hall,’ says 
the host, and fishes out from odd 
corners picture-books and curiosi- 
ties which never come to an end, 
he has so many of them. He does 
this carelessly, as though it has 
just come into his mind that they 
would like something to look over 
and pull about before tea ; but the 
truth is that all these things have 
been artfully arranged beforehand. 
When tea is ready (while the ser- 
vant is laying the cloth, they stand 
at the window, which looks out 
upon gardens), he, half uncon- 
sciously, half tenderly, asks Emma 
to preside, and pour out the tea. 
If ever a proposal was made to a 
girl in a roundabout fashion, this 
is regarded as one by Emma's 
sisters and mother, who exchange 
significant glances, which Emma 
does not see. She is happy, and 
shy, and a little bit nervous, and 
is altogether a very pretty picture 
as she sits at the head ofthe table. 
Such wonderful tea, such amazing 
jellies, such sweet bread-and-but- 


ter, such rich cake and fresh fruit, 
were never set on the table before, 
and never will be again, for these 
girls. There are more Aladdin’s 
caves than one, and not all of 
them are stocked with precious 
stones. I know how the happy 
night ends, but I do not know yet 
how the story ends; for the party 
I have been betrayed into describ- 
ing was given only a few evenings 
ago. Let us hope that it ends as 
most stories of this kind do, with 
Emma often pouring out the tea 
for the host, who gives up living 
in chambers, and settles down into 
a respectable member of society. 


CHAPTER II. 


MRS. CHAPPELL EXONERATES 
HERSELF, 


KEEN as was the interest evinced 
in Mr. Armstrong’s party, Richard 
Barton’s affair was not allowed to 
pass over in silence. It became, 
indeed, a fruitful theme of conver- 
sation, and formed almost a nine 
days’ wonder. It was discussed in 
fashionable circles, and spoken of 
at every dinner-party and ‘At 
Home’ in Belgravia, and not an 
hour passed without a new light 
being thrown upon it, or a new 
piece of information being con- 
tributed to the general stock. 
Many—among whom was Lord 
Beaumorris—regarded it from a 
very serious point of view. ‘That 
such a person as Richard Barton 
should have forced himself into 
society, knowing how vile he 
was, was a scandalum magnatum, 
an offence not to be lightly 
regarded. When Lord Beaumorris 
left Mrs. Chappell’s house on the 
eventful evening, he left with a 
decided conviction that Mr. and 
Mrs. Chappell’s conduct in placing 
him and the son of a convict on a 
familiar footing required explana- 
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tion. He was very indignant, and 
his parting bow to Mrs. Chappell 
was a very stately one. After all 
the guests had taken their de- 
parture, something like a scene 
had occurred between Mr. Chap- 
pell and his wife and son. 

‘What do you mean, sir,’ cried 
Mr. Chappell to his son, ‘ by bring- 
ing disgrace upon this house—upon 
my name?” 

‘IT am not aware,’ drawled Fred- 
erick, quite satisfied with the part 
he had played, ‘that I have brought 
disgrace upon either the house or 
your name.’ 

‘You have done so,’ exclaimed 
Mr. Chappell violently, ‘by reviv- 
ing this shameful story publicly. 
Would not a private explanation 
between ourselves have contented 
you? Then all possible miscon- 
struction and implication would 
have been avoided.’ 

‘Implication, sir !’ 

‘Don’t bandy words with me! 
You do not know what may be the 
result of your indiscretion.’ 

‘You take me by surprise,’ said 
Frederick, at a loss to account for 
his father’s agitation. ‘ Until to- 
night I was as ignorant of the story 
as you were yourself. It came to 
my knowledge that a person was 
in this house whose presence was 
an insult to my mother and her 
guests, and I considered it my duty 
to warn him that his true character 
was discovered. I take some credit 
to myself for the way in which I 
warned him. Had he retired with- 
out joining in the conversation, no 
one but ourselves would have been 
the wiser; but he chose to brazen 
it out. You will bear in mind, sir, 
that I did not mention Mr. Barton’s 
name, and I had no intention of 
doing so. A few minutes before 
the exposure I spoke to him pri- 
vately, and gave him the oppor- 
tunity of leaving the house. He 
refused, and grossly insulted me. 
Of course I could take no notice 
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of the insult from a man in his 
position. The man is a cad anda 
blackguard—I saw it from the first 
day youintroduced him to me—and 
I was astonished at your opinion 
ofhim. I forced myself to be civil 
to him only out of deference to 
your wish. I appeal to my mother.’ 

Mrs. Chappell sided with her 
son. 

‘ Frederick is not to blame,’ she 
said. ‘It is a most unfortunate 
affair, and I wish it had taken 
place elsewhere, and with some 
other young man. It is such a 
pity! But I do not see how Fred- 
erick could have acted otherwise. 
Your good name, Mr. Chappell, is 
the first consideration, and you are 
properly sensitive concerning it. 
As for any disgrace attaching to it 
from this affair, it is out of the 
question. Frederick has vindicated 
it by his conduct, and we have all 
done what we could. The unhappy 
young man introduced himself to 
you under false pretences, and you 
were deceived by him—shamefully 
deceived —as we all were. The 
moment he is unmasked, you re- 
nounced him, as we all did.’ 

‘With the exception of Mr. 
Armstrong,’ put in Frederick. 

‘Mr. Armstrong is an eccentric 
character. I don’t think you are 
on very good terms with him, Fred- 
erick ?” 

‘I certainly am not in love with 
him.’ 

‘Men never w#// understand,’ 
said Mrs. Chappell, with an air of 
superior wisdom, ‘how necessary 
it is to keep on good terms with 
one another.’ 

‘When they heartily dislike one 
another,’ interrupted Frederick, 
somewhat maliciously. ‘ No, it is 


only women who are thoroughly up 
to that game.’ 

‘It shows how much more sensi- 
ble women are than men. I cannot 
take your side, Frederick, in the 
coolness that exists between you 
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and Mr. Armstrong. He ¢s a gen- 
tleman, despite his eccentricities. 
And fortunately very few saw him 
shake hands with Mr. Barton after 
the exposure. What was it he said 
to him ?” 

‘I did not hear,’ replied Fred- 
erick sulkily. 

‘Well, you will see that he will 
cast this unhappy young man off, 
as we have done. Lady Barebones,’ 
she added, with a laugh, although 
she was not in the humour forlaugh- 
ing, ‘will be horrified when she 
hears what has occurred.’ 

On the following day Lord Beau- 
morris called upon Mrs. Chappell. 
His manner was more than usually 
grave and pompous. Mrs. Chap- 
pell had not forgotten that she her- 
self had introduced Richard to the 
old lord on the previous evening 
in very flattering terms, and she 
divined immediately that he had 
called for an explanation. Know- 
ing how important an ally he was, 
and how necessary it was that she 
should enlist his sympathies on her 
side, she did not wait for him to 
throw down the glove. 

‘I am inexpressibly gratified to 
see you, my lord; I have been 
wishing all the day that you would 
come. I want to consult you about 
the sad affair last night.’ 

‘It was—worse than sad— 
madam,’ said Lord Beaumorris 
stiffly. ‘It is a circumstance—I 
hope never again to see repeated— 
never—again—in society.’ 

‘It grieved me more than I can 
express. That such a person should 
by his deceit and plausible manners 
obtain admission into my house is 
a shock from which I shall not soon 
recover. But it is not for myself 
I feel—it is for you, my lord ; that 
I should have been made the means 
of introducing this person to your 
lordship !’— 

She put her handkerchief to her 
eyes. Lord Beaumorris wassoftened. 

‘It is that that grieves me,’ con- 
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tinued Mrs. Chappell. ‘What can 
I do to obtain your lordship’s for- 
giveness? I knew nothing, abso- 
lutely nothing, nor did Mr, Chap- 
pell. The unfortunate young man 
came from the colonies with letters 
of recommendation from persons 
of high standing there. Mr. Chap- 
pell had every reason to believe 
these letters to be genuine, fand 
neither he nor I entertained the 
slightest doubt of the young man’s 
respectability. It shows how care- 
ful we should be. I hope you ap- 
prove of my son Frederick’s con- 
duct, my lord. His suspicions 
were aroused, and he was deter- 
mined that this person should not 
for one moment longer continue 
to occupy a false position in so- 
ciety ; he was determined that the 
exposure should be complete. It 
was a bold course to pursue, but a 
manly and honourable one. Fred- 
erick is somewhat impetuous, and 
very sensitive in all points of 
honour.’ 

It did not require a great deal 
to entirely satisfy Lord Beaumorris, 
and Mrs. Chappell did not allow 
him to leave her until she was as- 
sured of his support and approval. 
Before the day was over he publicly 
expressed his sympathy for Mrs. 
Chappell; his lead was followed 
even by those who were inclined to 
waver, and Mrs. Chappell did not 
lose caste because she had been 
the means of introducing Richard 
Barton into the best circles. So- 
ciety declared that she was much 
to be pitied, and that under the 
circumstances she had behaved 
admirably. 


CHAPTER III. 


FROM RICHARD BARTON TO MR. 
ARMSTRONG, WRITTEN ON THE 
NIGHT OF THE EXPOSURE, 


DEAR ARMSTRONG,—The events 
of this night have so agitated me 
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that I find it impossible to sleep. 
As a relief I take up my pen to 
write to you, intending to post my 
letter when it is finished, so that 
you may receive it early in the 
morning. The emotions under 
which I am labouring are not all 
due to the scene which Mr. Fred- 
erick Chappell seems to have care- 
fully prepared and cunningly led 
up to. My mind is disturbed by 
other passions and doubts which I 
refrain from expressing at this 
moment. But apart from these I 
earnestly ask you to believe that 
the memory of your noble conduct 
will never leave me while I have 
life, and that in the midst of more 
than one bitter sorrow and disap- 
pointment I find comfort in the 
conviction that you are still my 
friend. I cannot express to you 
the grief I experienced as I stood 
alone in the midst of all those false 
friends and did not hear your 
voice; and but that I was pre- 
vented by pride I should have 
sobbed for joy when I felt the 
pressure of your hand, and knew 
I had not lost you. I depend en- 
tirely upon you; I will be guided 
entirely by you. I seem myself to 
be utterly powerless. When I re- 
solved to come home I foolishly 
supposed that my task would not 
be a difficult one. It presents it- 
self now to me in a very different 
aspect. I realise its difficulty, and 
I see no way to its successful ac- 
complishment. Even if I discover 
Charles Davidge, I should scarcely 
know what to do. Beyond my 
dear father’s bare word, I have no 
atom of proof. Yet is not that 
sacred assertion of innocence suf- 
ficient for me? Would it not be 
sufficient for you? But who would 
take my word now? Who would 
listen tome? That you will really 
Stand by me as you so generously 
declared, I do most sincerely be- 
lieve ; but if you doubted my truth 
or my father’s innocence, I would 
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rather that you, like the others, 
should renounce me. 

Forgive me for the apparent in- 
consistency of my words. I think 
that no greater grief has ever fallen 
upon a man than has fallen upon 
me to-night. You do not know all. 
My dearest hope is shattered, I 
fear. 

It occurs to me that I can give 
a distinct purpose to my letter. I 
shall not see Mr. Rigby or Laura 
for a little while—perhaps never 
again. I could not meet and con- 
verse calmly with the old man 
while he believes in my father’s 
guilt. Is it not incredible that he 
should entertain this belief? But 
although he followed the fashion 
of other men in raising his voice 
against the innocent, there was 
one—thank God there was one !— 
who clung to my father through 
evil as she had done through good 
report, and whose faith in him was 
never shaken. I refer to my mo- 
ther ; she loved my father, and was 
true to him. The story isa strange 
and romantic one, and I should 
wish Mr. Rigby to hear it from your 
lips. He was well acquainted with 
her when she was a girl, but I think 
he does not know what became of 
her. When my father was un- 
justly convicted, and sent into 
penal servitude, he and this dear 
creature were engaged to one an- 
other. I am telling you the story 
now as my father has told it to me 
more than once, with tearful voice 
and overcharged heart. A day for 
their marriage had been fixed, and 
they were looking forward to it 
with hope and love. Before that 
day arrived, my father’s career in 
this country was blasted. In his 
cell, my father’s thoughts, day and 
night, were all of her. Did she 
believe him to be guilty? What 
would become of her if he was 
convicted? Should he ever hold 
her in his arms again? Ah, dear 
friend, I know how he suffered ! 
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Could you have heard him narrate 
the story, you would have felt very 
tender towards him. On the day 
of the trial he dreaded and hoped 
to see her in court: she was not 
there. She afterwards told him 
that she strove hard to obtain ad- 
mittance, but failed. I pass over 
the story of the trial; the lying 
evidence was given, the unjust ver- 
dict was pronounced, and sentence 
was passed. The ship in which 
my father was sent out to the 
colonies was leaky and rotten, and 
on the day he stepped on board of 
her, and saw its condition, he 
prayed fervently that it might go 
down, and put an end to his misery. 
What stung him more than all was 
that his brother should believe 
him guilty, and that the girl he 
loved should desert him. As he 
and the other prisoners were driven 
on board like a flock of danger- 
ous cattle, chained together, he 
looked wistfully and anxiously 
about for her face, and not seeing 
it, so deep a despair settled upon 
him that it was a mercy he did not 
go mad. He prayed that he might 
die— prayed nightly with all his 
heart and soul that the morning’s 
light would find him dead. 

The ship that was taking them 
out was taking out also a govern- 
ment surveying party, who occu- 
pied the saloon, and who had stew- 
ards and cabin-boys to wait upon 
them. When the ship had been at 
sea three or four weeks, one of the 
stewards spoke to my father, and 
made as though he would like to 
enter into conversation ; my father 
turned from him, and refused to 
answer him. He said that at that 
time he had made up his mind 
never again to hold friendly con- 
verse with any human being. In 
such dire straits men must often 
make strange resolves. But my 
father’s lips were unsealed by a 
circumstance which rendered his 
life on board somewhat more tol- 
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erable during the remainder of the 
passage. Not only among the con- 
victs, but among the sailors, were 
there some dangerous characters, 
and these banded themselves to- 
gether in a plot to murder the cap- 
tain and the survey party, and seize 
the ship. That the conspiracy 
would have succeeded but for my 
father there is no reason to doubt. 
He waited for a favourable oppor- 
tunity to reveal the plot, and when 
it arrived he dragged his companion 
by main force to the captain, and 
told what he knew. The danger 
was averted, and my father was 
taken from the convicts, and had a 
better berth assigned him, and was 
bettercared for. I think this saved 
my father’s reason ; his self-respect 
was restored to him, and he found 
he could still be of use. And now 
comes a singular part of the story. 
My father dreamt one night that the 
girl he loved came and bent over 
him, and kissed him. Heawoke in 
great agitation, thinking for a mo- 
ment that it was not a dream; he 
saw nothing to convince him to the 
contrary, and he passed the whole 
of the night thinking of her. The 
ship was five months reaching its 
destination, and then my father 
dreaded that the actual misery 
of his life would commence. But 
within a week he was told that he 
was allotted as a servant to a newly- 
arrived settler, and he was taken, 
with his papers, to the log hut which 
his master had built. How often 
has my father spoken ofthis wonder- 
ful day! The first person he saw 
was his new master, who proved to 
be the steward who had spoken to 
him on board ship, and whom he 
had repulsed, and the first thing 
the steward did was to take off his 
whiskers and beard. Then my 
father saw that this man was his 
girl’s father. You can almost guess 
the rest. Alice—that was my dear 
mother’s name—and her father had 
come out in the same ship as the 
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convicts, her father as a steward, 
Alice as a cabin-boy. They had to 
be careful on board ship, and not 
disclose themselves, for my father’s 
sake. Ifthe truth had leaked out, 
there would have been great diffi- 
culty in getting him allotted to them 
as their servant. The next min- 
ute my mother appeared, and thus 
strangely, and under such adverse 
circumstances, the lovers were 
united. What my father thought 
was a dream on board ship was a 
reality; my mother, in her boy’s 
clothes, actually went to him while 
he was asleep, and kissed him. She 
and her father watched over the 
cruelly-wronged man during the 
whole of that sad time. Do you 
think that one who was capable of 
inspiring such love and devotion 
could have been guilty of a crime? 
My father’s life was irreproachable 
—all who knew him loved him; and 
when he died no man in all the 
South Sea colonies was more highly 
esteemed. Was nota life thus spent 
asufficient answer tothelying charge 
that was brought against him in his 
youth? But loved and respected 
as he was, he was not happy; the 
stain that rested upon his name 
poisoned his days. It might have 
been otherwise had my dear mother 
lived ; her sweet nature and influ- 
ence might have brought permanent 
peace tohim. I believe that it was 
chiefly for my sake he grieved, and 
that the fear was upon him that he 
had transmitted to me a legacy 
which at some time or other in my 
life might be used against me to my 
shame. 

I leave it to you to make Laura 
and her father acquainted with these 
details ; it is right that they should 
knowthem. Perhaps it will induce 
the brother to judge the dead more 
charitably.—Your unhappy friend, 

RICHARD BaRTON. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
THE MANCEUVRES OF LADY BARE- 
BONES. 

THE preparations made by Mr. 
Armstrong for the entertainment 
of his guests did not disappoint 
their expectations. For once in a 
way realisation justified anticipa- 
tion. The great charm of the 
party was its entire absence of for- 
mality ; everybody was free to do 
as he pleased, and to enjoy himself 
in the way that pleased him best. 
Mr. Armstrong, indeed, had done 
wonders, and had proved himself a 
good general. 

‘It is like something out of a 
book,’ said one. 

‘It is regularly jolly and Bohe- 
mian,’ said another. 

Thislast remark became popular, 
especially among the young ladies, 
who declared that if this was the 
kind of life Bohemians led they 
would like to become Bohemians 
for once and for ever. Wherever 
the guests wandered, in the house 
or the grounds, they found some 
novelty to amuse them. Here 
were fountains and grottoes ; here 
a cave, with a gipsy who told for- 
tunes ; here a theatrical booth, with 
a dramatic performance by really 
good actors ; and other attractions, 
which required seeking out, being 
placed in out-of-the-way nooks and 
corners. It was certainly open to 
the objection that it resembled a 
public morethana private entertain- 
ment, but the guests were not un- 
charitable enough to pause and dis- 
cuss the point ; they accepted their 
host’s hospitality as freely as it was 
offered, and entered into the spirit 
of the affair with thorough enjoy- 
ment. Lady Barebones was critical 
and affable ; she saw that such an 
entertainment could not be given 
by any but a gentleman of great 
means, and having settled that a 
certain event was to occur in her 
family before the day was over, was 
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in a state of high satisfaction. She 
instructed her eldest joy how to be- 
have ; told her that she was to hold 
off just a little, but not sufficiently 
to jeopardise the proposal which 
Mr. Armstrong intended to make. 

‘It is, in point of birth, a mésalli- 
ance,’ said Lady Barebones, ‘for 
nobody seems to know who was 
the man’s father; but he must be 
enormously rich. We must console 
ourselves with that.’ 

To the consummation of this im- 
portant event Lady Barebones de- 
voted her fiercest energies, and she 
was for ever on the trail of Mr. 
Armstrong, telling her daughter to 
look interesting, and now to stand 
here, and now to stand there, and 
wait for the impatient lover to de- 
clare himself. It had been her 
daughters’ misfortune that their 
mother would not allow matters to 
take their regular course, but would 
insist upon flinging them at the 
men’s heads. And the men 
wouldn’t stand it; she had become 
a laughing-stock. The girls might 
have married fairly well but for 
their mother’s cleverness. All the 
men saw through her. Certain ba- 
chelors who were in the habit of 
amusing themselves by observing 
her manceuvres laughingly said to 
one another that Mr. Armstrong 
would have to take care, or he 
would be married before he knew 
where he was. 

‘I believe,’ said one of these 
heartless bachelors, ‘ that she has a 
Common Prayer-book, turned down 
at the marriage service, in her 
pocket, ready to swear him.’ 

Another continued the theme. 

‘You now, before these wit- 
nesses, say, “I do,” and “I will,” 
and you do swear and declare that 
you will marry my virgin of thirty- 
five, and that you will endow her 
with—— By the Lord, let’s get out 
of the way! Here she is with her 
virgin, looking for him.’ 

Unconscious of the peril which 
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threatened him, Mr. Armstrong 
devoted himself to his guests, and 
was indefatigable in promoting 
their enjoyment. He was entirely 
successful, and Mrs. Chappell was 
loud in her praises. 

‘You have inaugurated some- 
thing entirely new,’ she said to him. 
‘Everybody is speaking with de- 
light of your ingenuity. The young 
ladies are saying that you are a 
new Count of Monte Christo. I 
shall be afraid to guess for how 
many matches you will be respon- 
sible. There is a dreadful amount 
of flirtation going on.’ 

‘Then the mothers, at least,’ he 
replied, ‘will have cause to be 
grateful to me.’ 

Mrs. Chappell’s prediction that 
Mr. Armstrong would drop the 
acquaintance of Richard Barton 
seemed to be already fulfilled, for 
Richard was nowhere to be seen. 
She had debated with herself whe- 
ther, if the young Australian were 
present, it would be politic for her 
to remain after what had occurred, 
and she had resolved to be guided 
by circumstances ; but the point 
was settled for her by Richard's 
absence. For this reason she was 
more than usually gracious to the 
American gentleman, and more 
favourably disposed than she other- 
wise would have been to look le- 
niently upon the presence of Laura 
and her father. She observed that 
Mr. Armstrong paid marked at- 
tention to Laura, who was pale and 
sad, and whom no effort on his 
part could raise to animation. 
Laura, indeed, was suffering very 
keenly. When the blow had first 
fallen upon her, she thought that 
its bitterness would be lessened by 
time ; but up to the present she 
had failed to realise that hope. 
She had not seen Richard since 
the night of Mrs. Chappell’s party ; 
but Mr. Armstrong had faithfully 
fulfilled the task imposed upon him, 
and had read Richard’s letter to 
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Laura and her father. Their tears 
flowed freely as they heard the 
son’s generous vindication of his 
dead father’s honour. Hurriedly 
and nervously written as it was, it 
made a deep impression upon both, 
but in a different way. It awoke 
in the old man’s mind the love 
which he had borne towards his 
brother ; it recalled, with some- 
thing of its old sweetness, the me- 
mories of sunny days in his youth, 
and he felt that his own life would 
have been happier had he been 
able to believe in his brother’s in- 
nocence. Rigby knew that every 
word in Richard’s letter came from 
the young man’s soul, and that his 
brother had made himself as much 
loved and respected in the land to 
which he had been exiled as he 
had been in England before the 
fatal charge was brought against 
him. The concluding words of 
Richard’s letter never left the old 
man’s mind: ‘ Perhaps it will in- 
duce the brother to judge the dead 
more charitably.’ Had he indeed 
been uncharitable and unjust to 
the dead through all these years ? 
His tongue had not been silent. 
To Mr. Chappell, Mr. Armstrong, 
to his own daughter, he had, then, 
vilified the man whose suffering 
soul was now at rest. If he had 
judged unjustly, what unmerited 
torture had he inflicted upon him- 
self—what causeless shame had 
darkened his days! But the re- 
flection that most deeply pained 
him was this : Supposing Richard’s 
father to have been innocent, what 
must have been the unfortunate 
man’s feelings towards his brother, 
his nearest of kin, the one who 
should have been true to him in 
his great grief, but who deserted 
him when most he needed and most 
deserved comfort and support? 
‘Conscious of his innocence,’ 
thought Rigby, ‘ how bitterly must 
he have felt towards me! How 
he must have despised me! And 
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now he is dead, and I live unfor- 
given for my crime.’ It was a crime 
to condemn the innocent ; his bro- 
ther’s indignant denials of the 
charge came back to him with ter- 
rible force, and seemed to bring 
conviction with them. Mr. Arm- 
strong saw the old man’s misery, 
and he led him gently to unburden 
himself, but he could give Rigby 
no consolation. Even when Rigby 
eagerly pressed him to say whether 
he believed in the innocence of 
Richard’s father, Mr. Armstrong 
did not express himself clearly. 

‘In such a case,’ he said, ‘ every 
man must decide for himself. His 
judgment depends upon his sym- 
pathies—upon whether he is prone 
to believe—upon whether, perhaps, 
in other ways, his faith had been 
shaken. That Richard Barton is 
thoroughly sincere in his belief is 
certain; but then all his sympa- 
thies are enlisted on one side ; and 
besides, he is naturally generous, 
and prone to take the side of the 
weak against the strong.’ 

‘Laura suffers with me,’ said 
Rigby. ‘You have noticed how 
sorrowful she has grown during 
these last few days.’ 

‘Yes,’ replied Mr. Armstrong 
gravely ; ‘I have noticed it.’ 

‘Yet you do not know the ex- 
tent of her sufferings. I have striven 
to induce her to open her heart to 
me, but she will not do so. Last 
night I stood at her bedroom door 
for many minutes, and heard her 
sobbing. When I called to her, 
she was silent. Can nothing be 
done ?” 

‘We must wait and hope. What 
do you suppose would restore Laura 
to happiness ?” 

‘To remove the cloud which 
hangs over her cousin—to prove 
my brother an innocent man,’ 

‘It is difficult—so difficult that 
I do not see a way. Richard was 
Over-sanguine when he came to 
England upon such a mission. So 
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many years have passed ; the man 
who suffered, justly or unjustly, is 
dead ; no proofs exist, no papers 
from which a starting-point could 
be obtained. There is not anhonest 
lawyer in the country who would 
take the case in hand; and even 
if one could be found, no good end 
would be served.’ 

Upon Laura Richard’s letter 
made an impression of a different 
kind. She had asked Mr. Arm- 
strong to leave the letter with her 
for a day or two, and she had read 
it so often that she could have re- 
peated it word for word. Her 
thoughts dwelt almost solely upon 
the truth and constancy of the 
woman who had loved Richard’s 
father. Loving him, she had sacri- 
ficed everything for him. She had 
stood fearlessly before the world, 
saying, ‘You have declared him 
guilty ; I know him to be inno- 
cent.’ She had given that wounded 
heart the shelter of her faithful 
love ; it was true womanhood, true 
heroism. ‘I am not capable of 
such an act of sacrifice,’ thought 
Laura. ‘Richard has heard that 
I am engaged to be married to Mr. 
Armstrong ; he contrasts my con- 
duct with that of his mother, and 
he despises me. From certain 
hints dropped by Mrs. Fangle, 
Laura more than suspected that 
Richard believed she had loved 
him, and, continuing her sad mus- 
ings, she said to herself that he 
would think she had deliberately 
played with his feelings, and had 
cast him off because of the disgrace 
attached to his name. And yet 
how proud she would be to share 
it! She doubted, if she offered 
him hersympathy, whether he would 
believe in her sincerity, and she 
dreaded to mention Richard’s name 
to Mr. Armstrong, lest he should 
discover her secret. 
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CHAPTER V. 


LORD BEAUMORRIS MAKES A 
SPEECH. 


THE course of our story leads us 
to a pretty and somewhat retired 
spot in the gardens, where a party, 
composed of Lord Beaumorris, Mrs. 
Chappell, Mr. Armstrong, and some 
half a dozen others, had been din- 
ing. The guests were in the full 
height of enjoyment. There was 
dancing in the largest room of the 
house, where a famous band was 
stationed. Night was coming on, 
and the lamps in the garden were 
lighted. The attraction of a foun- 
tain where illuminated waters were 
playing had drawn away a large 
number of the guests, and the table 
around which Mr. Armstrong and 
his friends were seated was in com- 
parative privacy. Availing himself 
of this privacy, Lord Beaumorris 
did, for him, an unprecedented 
thing. 

‘I take advantage,’ said the old 
lord, rising, ‘ of the absence of con- 
ventionality—so necessary an ele- 
ment—in all private gatherings— 
but so charmingly conspicuous here 
—by its absence—to ask you—as 
a particular favour —favour—to 
give me your attention—a few 
minutes.’ 

And then Lord Beaumorris ab- 
solutely made a speech. 

He was, he said, inspired by the 
magnificent and princely hospitality 
of their host, a gentleman whose 
friendship he was proud to possess 
(here he bowed in a courtly manner 
to Mr. Armstrong), to perform what 
was at once a duty and a pleasure. 
It was unusual, he was aware, but 
he relied upon their generosity to 
excuse him, if they considered he 
was committing a breach of good 
manners. Had their host been an 
English gentleman, he might have 
hesitated, but the happy opportu- 
nity should not be allowed to slip 
of drinking the health of the nation 
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of which Mr. Armstrong had the 
proud privilege of being a citizen— 
he referred, of course, to America. 
While he expressed his admiration 
of the happy thought which made 
this delightful gathering so different 
from all other delightful gatherings, 
he expressed also the hope that the 
flag which—quoting from a song he 
had heard in his youth—had braved 
a thousand years the battle and the 
breeze, and the flag graced with the 
emblems of the stars and stripes, 
would always wave side by side in 
peace and concord. 

Coming from any lips on such 
an occasion, these sentiments would 
have been well received ; coming 
from such a personage as Lord 
Beaumorris, their reception was en- 
thusiastic. The toast was drunk 
with cordiality, and Mr. Armstrong 
briefly acknowledged it. 

‘How eloquently you expressed 
all our feelings, my lord!’ said Mrs. 
Chappell, as the little party moved 
from the table. ‘ Ah, what a happy 
privilege it is to be a man, if only 
for the purpose of being allowed to 
speak as you have done ! 

‘The happiest privilege,’ replied 
Lord Beaumorris gallantly, ‘a man 
—that is, a gentleman, possesses— 
my dear madam—is the being al- 
lowed—to pay devotion to the sex 
—without whose presence we should 
be—hem !—nothing at all.’ And 
Lord Beaumorris really looked as 
if he thought he had said something 
very wise. 

*O my lord! sighed Mrs. Chap- 
pell, responding for her sex, and 
making a profound curtsy. 

‘I cannot sufficiently,’ said Lord 
Beaumorris, turning to Mr. Arm- 
Strong, and looking around upon 
the animated scene, ‘express my 
admiration of this gathering. There 
1s a—a—a halo—if I may beallowed 
to use the term—about it—which 
renders it pleasant to a delightful— 
delightful degree.’ 

“A very novel part of the enter- 


tainment is to come, my lord,’ re- 
marked Mrs. Chappell. 

‘Indeed, my dear madam, in- 
deed 

‘Mr. Armstrong has promised to 
give us some proof of his power as 
a mesmerist.’ 

Mr. Armstrong could not avoid 
looking annoyed at this reference ; 
he had given no further thought to 
the matter. 

‘I shall be delighted,’ said Lord 
Beaumorris. 

‘I thought,’ said Mr. Armstrong, 
addressing himself to Mrs. Chap- 
pell, ‘ you had forgotten that.’ 

‘Forgotten a promise! AndIa 
woman !’ 

‘They do sometimes forget, do 
they not ?’ 

‘As the lawyers say, they reserve 
a point. They only forget when it 
does not please them to remember.’ 

‘You can scarcely call it a pro- 
mise. You extracted it from me 
under compulsion, and as I have in 
no way prepared for it, I am suffi- 
ciently jesuitical to plead a mental 
reservation.’ 

Mrs. Chappell shook her head. 
Mr. Armstrong endeavoured to 
change the subject, but Mrs. Chap- 
pell would not be denied. 

‘ My lord, I appeal to you. When 
a gentleman gives a promise, how- 
ever lightly, should he not perform 
it? 

‘Undoubtedly, my dear madam, 
undoubtedly.’ 

‘Unless,’ said Mr. Armstrong, 
‘the lady or gentleman to whom 
he unwittingly gave the promise 
releases him.’ 

‘In that case,’ observed Lord 
Beaumorris, with all the gravity he 
would have given to a nice point of 
honour, ‘he is absolved certainly.’ 

‘But I do not absolve you,’ said 
Mrs. Chappell pleasantly. ‘We 
ladies like to exercise our power 
when we have the opportunity.’ 

Mr. Armstrong was nettled at her 
pertinacity, but he had the good 
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breeding to conceal his annoyance. 
He was not aware that Mrs. Chap- 
pell had privately informed two of 
her most distinguished lady friends 
who were present that Mr. Arm- 
strong had, at her earnest solicita- 
tion, consented to give an exhibition 
of the power which she persisted in 
ascribing to him. 

‘Remember, my dear madam,’ 
said Mr. Armstrong, ‘that I lay no 
claim to being a mesmerist. When 
Ihave spoken of the subject—which 
is but rarely—I have merely stated 
that 1 have some sort of a belief in 
it. You give me credit for what I do 
not in the least deserve.’ 

‘You are too modest.’ 

‘You forget that Iam an Ameri- 
can.’ 

‘And cannot resist the tempta- 
tion of turning a satirical shaft even 
against yourself. I refuse to release 
you from your promise. Like most 
of my sex, the more difficulties there 
are in the way the more I am re- 
solved. Mr. Armstrong is a magi- 
cian, my lord.’ 

‘I might startle you.’ 

‘That convinces me,’ said Mrs. 
Chappell, with an agreeable smile, 
shaking her finger at him, ‘that you 
are not ingenuous in your denial of 
your power. I am in the mood to 
be startled.’ 

Lord Beaumorris by this time 
had become interested in the con- 
versation. 

‘I do not think,’ he said, ‘ that 
you can escape—our fair friend. 
Will you be kind enough—explain 
the matter to me? I do not quite 
—dquite understand it. Did I not 
read—some time ago—of a lady— 
a stout lady—moved by spiritual 
agency—from her own house—to a 
house a mile or two away ? Spirited 
through the air—chair and all! 

‘Those are stories and tricks of 
charlatans, my lord, which dupes 
are led to believe in. Mrs. Chap- 
pell, I am sure, does not believe 
me capable of taking part in such 
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mummery. As I understand, the 
magic of which she wishes to see a 
proof is merely the effect produced 
by a strongly-concentrated will over 
the weak or disturbed mental con- 
dition of another person. Given 
circumstances favourable to such an 
exhibition, this is not very difficult 
of accomplishment. Ina more or 
less powerful degree, almost every 
person can be so impressed. To 
that extent I am a believer, but I 
should not care to pledge myself 
farther. If an opportunity offers, 
I will endeavour to oblige Mrs. 
Chappell.’ 

‘And if it does not offer,’ said 
Mrs. Chappell, ‘you must really 
make one before the night is over.’ 

Mr. Armstrong shrugged his 
shoulders ; he felt that it would be 
useless and ungracious to continue 
the subject. Mrs. Chappell came 
close to him. 

* You should confide in me,’ she 
said softly. ‘Very little escapes 
an observant lady’s eyes. What 
makes that young lady so sad?’ 
She pointed to Laura, who was 
sitting alone, with her hands 
clasped in her lap, and her eyes 
towards the ground. ‘I ask you 
because I have noticed you have 
paid her conspicuous attention. 
Have you really lost your heart 
there ?” 

‘What would society say,’ he 
asked, with somewhat a scornful 
smile, ‘if you were correct in your 
conjecture ?” 

‘You would require a friend,’ 
replied Mrs. Chappell gravely. 
‘Lady Barebones would be furious. 
But is it really so?” 

‘You will know soon. 
mean time , 

‘In the mean time, I am discre- 
tion itself. I have two things to 
look forward to now. Will you 
give me your arm, my lord?’ 

Mr. Armstrong approached 
Laura. She started, almost guiltily, 
as he stood before her. She had 
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not been thinking of him. The 
night was very lovely. Soft strains 
of music floated from the ball-room. 

‘Does nothing here give you 
pleasure, Laura ?’ 

Her eyes filled with tears at the 
tenderness of his tone. She was 
in that state of tremulous sensitive- 
ness that a kind word was sufficient 
to arouse emotion within her. 

‘When I planned this entertain- 
ment,’ he continued, ‘I was sin- 
cerely desirous to please you, above 
all others. But nothing seems to 
interest you. I am afraid my 
labour has been thrown away.’ 

‘Not thrown away,’ she said 
gently. ‘There is not a person 
here who does not appreciate your 
efforts. All are enjoying themselves 
as much as you could wish.’ 

‘All but one,’ he rejoined, in a 
tone as gentle as her own. ‘I 
should be content to see frowns on 
all their faces if I could see a smile 
on yours. I have been called a 
magician to-night. I would I were 
one, for then I might be able to 
exercise my art to make you cheer- 
ful, and to bring the roses to your 
cheeks. Perhaps you have not yet 
learned to fully trust me. Believe 
me, Laura, there is nothing in my 
power I would not do to make you 
happy.’ 

‘I am not worthy of your good- 
ness,’ she said, holding out her 
hand to him. 

‘Nay, nay——’ 

‘Do not think me ungrateful. 
I am not well—I have not been 
well since that dreadful night; I 
get tired so soon! But you must 
not be anxious about me.’ 

‘Since that dreadful night,’ he 
repeated. ‘ Your father has told me 
how you have suffered. Is there 
anything in your mind in connec- 
tion with that night that I ought 
to know? Be frank with me, my 
dear.’ 

She could not, she dared not, 
open her heart to him. 
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* Itgrievesme to believe * but 
she paused, and hung her head. 

‘Go on, my dear.’ 

‘It grieves me to believe that 
people will think you have made a 
mistake——’ Again she faltered. 

‘I will not affect to misunder- 
stand you. That I have madé a 
mistake in asking you to be my 
wife ?” 

* Yes.” 

His countenance brightened. ‘I 
know that I have made no mis- 
take. What shall you and I care 
for what people believe, so long 
as we believe in each other? Why, 
my dear,’ he said with anima- 
tion, ‘if you felt the slightest un- 
easiness on that account, we three 
—you, your father, and I—would 
settle in America after we were 
married. We can be as happy 
there as here—happier perhaps. 
In a new country, your father would 
be a new man; I can realise what 
a weight would be lifted from his 
heart if he moved among people 
every one of whom would be glad 
and proud to shake hands with him, 
for his own sake and mine.‘ You 
did not know that I have land and 
ahouse on the banks ofthe Hudson, 
where the scenery is at once the 
grandest and the most lovely in the 
world. It is the house in which I 
was born, and my family is honoured 
and respected there; old friends 
would cluster round us, and give a 
hearty welcome to my English wife ; 
and we would live our lives there 
peacefully and happily. I see it 
all, and you have but to say the 
word. I know what your father’s 
answer would be if the proposition 
were made to him, and how re- 
joiced he would be to bid good- 
bye for ever to the place in which 
he has passed so many unhappy 
years.’ He spoke like a boy; the 
prospect was, indeed, a pleasant 
one to him. ‘This is no dream 
that I am indulging in, Laura; say 
that you would like it to be reality, 
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and we will make it so. My heart 
glows as I think of it. But we can 
talk over this soberly by and by. 
Let us come back to the present. 
With regard to what people would 
say. I had it in my mind to make 
our engagement public to-night, 
but it occurs to me that I have no 
right to do so without your sanction. 
Shall I do so?’ 

‘If you wish—if it pleases you.’ 

‘But then my guests must not 
see you sad and melancholy. I 
should wish them to see you bright 
and happy.’ 

‘I will strive to be cheerful.’ 

She called up a smile to her 
face ; he regarded her with earnest 
attention, and his voice was more 
subdued when he spoke again. 

‘I have only your happiness at 
heart, child. You are thinking, 
perhaps, of your cousin.’ 

‘I have thought much of him,’ 
she said, almost in a whisper. 

‘If it will comfort you in any 
way, let me assure you I have not 
forgotten my promise to him. This 
very day a step has been taken in 
the direction that he wished. I ask 
but this—let there be no cloud 
between you and me, no doubt, no 
mistrust.’ 

The appearance of a servant 
with letters and a newspaper caused 
him to pause. 

‘The last edition of the Joon, 
sir,’ said the man, ‘ and some letters 
which I was told to give you at 
once.’ 

Mr. Armstrong opened one of 
the letters, the writing on which 
was familiar to him, and read: 
‘I have followed out your instruc- 
tions. To-day I have closed my 
account with Mr. Chappell’s bank.’ 
Then he glanced hastily down the 
columns of the A/von, and a peculiar 
smile came to his lips. 

‘I must leave you, Laura,’ he 
said. ‘ Ah, here is our friend, Mrs. 
Fangle.’ He called to her. ‘ Mrs. 
Fangle, come and see what you can 
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do to drive melancholy from our 
bird here. I give her into your 
charge; I will return in a few 
minutes.’ 

‘A little this way, my dear,’ said 
Mrs. Fangle to Laura, with a cau- 
tious air. ‘There's that dreadful 
Lady Barebones—no, she has 
turned off, thank goodness! She 
is following Mr. Armstrong. My 
dear, fe is here. You know who. 
He wants to see you. Poor gen- 
tleman! it was I who deceived 
him ; I told him you loved him—’ 

‘Hush ! interrupted Laura, with 
an entreating motion of her hands. 
‘Do not torture me, Mrs. Fangle, 
if you love me !’ 

‘You know I love you, my dear. 
Torture you, after all your kindness 
tome! But he has been kind to 
me, too—if you knew all he has 
done forme! Poor dear! He is 
so heart-broken that I could not 
tell him the fresh trouble that has 
fallen upon me.’ 

‘A fresh trouble, Mrs. Fangle ! 
The world seems full of nothing 
but unhappiness.’ 

‘I have found it so. When you 
come to my age, I hope your cup 
will not be so full of sorrow as 
mine is. But there, we must hope 
for the best. I didn’t come here 
to speak of myself. Mr. Barton is 
determined to see you. It isn’t 
for me to interfere, but I must say 
I think he has been badly treated. 
He asked me to give you this note.’ 

Laura took the note mechani- 
cally, and, with a sob which she 
could not suppress, turned from 
Mrs. Fangle, and left that worthy 
woman standing alone, in a state 
of utter amazement. 


CHAPTER VI. 


MR. FANGLE FINDS HIMSELF IN A 
PECULIAR POSITION. 


Ir Mrs. Fangle’s amazement had 
found expression in words, she 
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would have soliloquised in the 
following fashion : 

‘I can’t make it out. The whole 
thing is in a tangle, and everybody 
appears to be playing at cross pur- 
poses. If ever a woman was led 
to suppose that a girl loved a man, 
I was led to suppose that Laura 
loved Mr. Barton. It was as plain 
as a pikestaff, and everything 
seemed to be settled and likely to 
go on as merrily as marriage bells. 
I tell him she loves him, and he is 
ready to jump out of his skin for 
joy. I tell her that he intends to 
propose to her, and no girl in the 
world could look happier. Then 
all of a sudden, within a few 
minutes, everything is at sixes and 
sevens, and the poor young fellow 
is as good as jilted. There is some- 
thing going on between Laura and 
Mr. Armstrong, but Laura has not 
confided in me; and when I have 
gently intimated that I should like 
to know, I get no satisfaction. 
Mr. Armstrong is as good a man 
as ever wore shoe-leather, but he 
isn’t to be compared to the other. 
He is rich; so is the other. He 
is a gentleman; so is the other. 
There they are equal enough. 
But Mr. Barton is a handsome 
young fellow, and Mr. Armstrong 
is old enough to be her father. 
Why should she prefer Mr. Arm- 
strong, then, when I know—yes, I 
am confident of it—that she loves 
Mr. Barton? He called her his 
“bird ;” that sounds plain. I can’t 
make it out. Does the girl know 
her own mind, or doesn’t she—or 
are girls different nowadays from 
what they were when I was a 
girl? Iam afraid they are—I am 
afraid they are. The world isn’t as 
good as it was. But I have enough 
troubles of my own, I am sure, 
without bothering myself about the 
troubles of others. I don’t know 
which way to turn. Things have 
come now to such a pass that it 
would be a mercy if I could go to 
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sleep, and not wake up again. 
But then, what would the poor 
children do? It isn’t their fault, 
the innocent dears! Since Fangle 
went away this afternoon, a bailiff 
has been put into the house for 
rent. What amItodo? There’s 
the man sitting at home there, with 
his pot of beer and his pipe, and 
the children crying, and all the 
lodgers threatening to leave. I told 
Fangle, weeks and weeks ago, that 
he must give me some money for 
the landlord, and he told me as 
usual to wait for his invention. 
His invention! Where does he 
keep it? J’ve never seen it. What 
is it all about? Nobody knows, 
and Fangle won’t say. He keeps 
on saying that he can’t get that 
little screw right. I wonder if 
everybody in the world has a little 
screw that he can’t get right—like 
Fangle! Here he comes, looking 
as if he had ten thousand a year.’ 

At this point of her musings, and 
while she was wiping her eyes, for 
she had worked herself into a state 
of tearful nervousness, Mr. Fangle 
sauntered towards her with a paper 
in his hand—his favourite paper, 
the Afoon. 

‘Mrs. Fangle!’ he exclaimed 
bombastically. ‘In tears !’ 

Mrs. Fangle, not being able to 
find her voice, went on crying. 

‘Good heavens, madam,’ blus- 
tered Mr. Fangle, ‘what would peo- 
ple say if they saw you? 

‘I—I don’t know, Fangle,’ gasped 
the little woman. 

‘You don’t know! But I do 
know. They would say Fangle has 
been ill-treating his wife. Think of 
that, madam !’ 

He looked virtuously and storm- 
ily indignant. Meekness itselfwhen 
absent from the domestic nest, he 
was a perfect tyrant in it. This 
dual character, in the aspect here 
presented, and its opposite, is play- 
ed successfully by many of our ac- 
quaintances. And yet Mr. Fangle 
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considered himself one of the best 
of husbands, and he had so subju- 
gated Mrs. Fangle that she never 
dared to say in his presence what 
she had been heard to say in his 
absence—that she couldn't call her 
soul her own while Fangle was in 
the house. 

‘My character is at stake, ma- 
dam,’ he continued. ‘Dry your eyes 
and look pleasant before any one 
comes. If you don’t do so instantly, 
I—I must run away.’ 

He would have put his threat in- 
to execution if Mrs. Fangle had not 
mustered courage to lay hold of his 
coat-tail. 

‘I can’t help it, Fangle,’ she said. 
‘I can’t look pleasant if I don’t feel 
pleasant. You don’t know what has 
occurred at home.’ 

‘Good heavens, is the place 
burnt down ?” 

‘Worse than that, Fangle. The 
landlord called for the rent this 
afternoon.’ ; 

Mr. Fangle put bis hand before 
his mouth and stifled a cough. 

‘Is that all?’ he exclaimed, with 
assumed indifference. 

‘No, Fangle.’ 

‘No, Fangle—no, Fangle! he 
iterated. ‘Why can’t you speak 
plainly, instead of dribbling it out ? 
But it’s your way—-it always was 
your way. You always were a drib- 
bler. You're enough to vex a saint, 
Mrs. Fangle. With what I have in 
my head, can I be expected to 
worry myself about these small 
matters? Think of the invention. 
The landlord has called for it be- 
fore. Is that a cause for tears? You 
told him to wait, of course.’ 

‘Yes, Fangle.’ 

‘And he promised to wait, of 
course.’ 

‘No, Fangle. He said he had 
called so many times that he would 
be—-you know what, Fangle—if he 
called again. He brought a man 
with him, and said (in the same 
way as before) that he wouldn't 
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wait another hour. He went away, 
and left the mah.’ 

Mr. Fangle stared at her. 

‘The man was a bailiff, Fangle.’ 

‘A bailiff! Gracious powers! But 
did you not try to prevent this— 
this inconvenience?’ (Disgrace was 
the first word that occurred to him, 
but be substituted inconvenience, 
as less objectionable.) ‘Did you 
not tell him about the invention, 
and that there was only one little 
screw ?” 

‘I did, Fangle; I begged and 
implored him not to put the man 
in. I'll tell you exactly what he 
said. ‘I'll wait another week,” he 
said, “if you will give me an idea 
what Mr. Fangle’s invention is like. 
I have heard him say”—the man’s 
own words, Fangle—“ I have heard 
him say that it will bring in millions 
some day ; but I can’t wait so long 
as that. Still, for such a big thing, 
I don’t mind waiting another week, 
if you will give me an idea to live 
upon.” What could I say to that, 
Fangle? I don’t know what the 
invention is, any more than the man 
in the moon. And when I answered 
that I couldn’t tell him, he said that 
—that 4 

‘ That—that what, Mrs. Fangle ?” 
cried Mr. Fangle, glaring at his wife. 
‘ This is no time for stuttering.’ 

‘Iam almost afraid to tell you 
what the man said, Fangle.’ 

* Tell it, madam, tell it.” And Mr. 
Fangle folded his arms sternly. 

‘ Don’t be angry with me, Fangle. 
He said he believed you were a 
humbug, my dear, and he didn’t 
believe a word about that little 
screw.’ 

A guilty look shot into Mr. Fan- 
gle’s eyes, but still he contrived to 
say, with a composure in his man- 
ner which he strove to make 
stately : 

‘He called me a humbug?’ 

‘Yes, Fangle.’ 

Mr. Fangle drew a deep breath, 
after the manner of one who has 
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received an indignity, and who has 
no means of resenting it. 

‘ And you permitted it ? 

‘What could I do, Fangle? I 
have begged of you to let me have 
some money for the rent—and there 
are the children running about al- 
most barefoot ; 

‘Money, madam, money! ex- 
claimed Mr. Fangle, looking around 
to make sure he was not overheard. 
‘Money is not the question. Is it 
possible that when this—this per- 
son said I was a humbug, you did 
not ask him how he dared—yes, 
dared, Mrs. Fangle—to vilify a man 
of genius and your husband behind 
his back ?” 

‘No, Fangle, I didn’t ask him.’ 

‘And may I inquire, madam,’ 
said Mr. Fangie, poking his head 
forward, and glaring at his wife 
more intensely, ‘as your husband 
and the father ofyour children, may 
I inquire why you didn’t ask him?’ 

‘Because, Fangle,’ replied Mrs. 
Fangle, now completely overcome, 
and in sheer desperation, speaking 
what was in her mind, ‘because, 
Fangle—I—begin—to—suspect— 
that—the—man—was—right.’ 

And then, afraid of what would 
follow this declaration of treason, 
Mrs. Fangle fled. 

The effect of her words upon Mr. 
Fangle—distilled as they were, one 
by one, like bitter drops, with a 
pause between each—was extraordi- 
nary. He gasped, he turned white, 
he trembled, and seemed, little as 
he was, to shrink within himself, 
and become less. Immediately be- 
fore him, on a pedestal, was a sta- 
tue representing a satyr, the figure 
of which leant forward, with out- 
stretched arm and mocking finger. 
There was an ugly grin on the coun- 
tenance of the statue, and Mr. Fan- 
gle, unconscious of the appropriate 
expression, looked straight into the 
face of the satyr, and uttered these 
remarkable words, 

“SHE HAS FOUND ME OUT!’ 
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CHAPTER VII. 


OPEN CONFESSION IS GOOD FOR 
THE SOUL. 


‘Yes,’ continued Mr. Fangle, ad- 
dressing the stone figure, ‘my wife 
has found me out. I am a humbug, 
and my invention is a myth, little 
screw and all! I haven't invented 
anything, miserable man that I am! 
If the world makes the discovery as 
well as Mrs Fangle and the land- 
lord, Iam aruined man. For the 
world will forgive you for being a 
humbug, and if you are successful 
will admire you for it; but it will 
never forgive you for being found 
out. That is the world’s morality. 
The bailiffin the house! I must 
get some money somehow. But 
how, how, how?’ The grin on the 
satyr’s face seemed to broaden, 
and become more distorted as Mr. 
Fangle gave utterance to his per- 
plexity. ‘What is the meaning of 
the advertisementin to-night’s J/oon 
offering a reward of five hundred 
pounds for information concerning 
Charles Davidge? Five hundred 
pounds! A fortune! Now I know 
who Charles Davidge is, and if the. 
advertisement is not a hoax, I might 
earn the money, and with it hood- 
wink my wife, defy the bailiff, and 
snap my fingers in the landlord's 
face! What does the advertisement 
say?’ He referred to the paper, 
and read: ‘A reward of five hun- 
dred pounds will be paid to the 
first person who will give informa- 
tion as to whether a man, named 
Charles Davidge, many years ago 
a clerk in the Bank of Chappell, 
Chappell, and Chappell, is still liv- 
ing, and where he is to be found. 
Apply, by letter, to Vindicator, 
office of this paper.” Vindicator ! 
Who is Vindicator, and what does 
he want to vindicate? Mr. Arm- 
strong has something to do with 
the M/von. Perhaps he knows about 
the advertisement, and would ad- 
vise me.’ 
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While he was debating whether 
he should go at once in search of 
Mr. Armstrong, that gentleman him- 
self appeared, and laid his hand 
familiarly on Mr. Fangle’s shoulder. 

‘ Studying politics, Mr. Fangle ?’ 

‘No—no; not exactly politics.’ 

Being thus taken by surprise, Mr. 
Fangle scarcely knew how to com- 
mence. 

‘Shall I guess what is in your 
mind?’ Mr. Fangle looked at him 
apprehensively. ‘A weightier sub- 
ject than politics fills it, doubtless. 
You are puzzling your brains over 
your invention.’ 

‘ Yes—partly—hem ! 

‘And how is it really getting 
along, Mr. Fangle? Does that lit- 
tle screw still refuse to come right?” 

A dreadful fear took possession 
of Mr. Fangle. ‘ Has he, too, found 
me out?’ he thought. ‘Would it 
be advisable to make a clean breast 
of it? He could not immediately 
decide the point, and he spoke 
aloud, in his perplexity, scarcely 
knowing what he said. ‘The fact 
is, Mr. Armstrong, money is want- 
ing. Iam short—always have been 
short, from my cradle upwards.’ 

‘Indeed!’ observed Mr. Arm- 
strong, with the air of a man to 
whom a new view of an interesting 
question was unexpectedly pre- 
sented. 

‘Men of genius,’ pursued Mr. 
Fangle, ‘ always are short, I believe 
—short, that is, of money.’ 

‘If that misfortune be confined 
to men of genius, they must be 
more abundant than is supposed.’ 

‘It is my unfortunate position, 
Mr. Armstrong.’ 

‘Not a novel position to you, I 
fear,’ said Mr. Armstrong, with the 
slightest shade of irony in his tone ; 
and the doubt whether Mr. Arm- 
strong had made the same discovery 
as his wife and his landlord recurred 
again to Mr. Fangle’s mind. 

‘ Unhappily, sir, it is not. I have 
been in a state of impecuniosity for 
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more years than I would care to 
name. If I thought you would be- 
friend me——’ 

‘You may regard me as your 
friend, Mr. Fangle, in any reason- 
able way.’ 

‘ Thank you, sir, thank you. Ah, 
there are few hearts like yours in 
the world! You see me, sir, with 
the Moon in. my hand. A great 
paper—a multum in parvo. The 
people, sir, have adopted this paper 
as their own. It is within their 
reach ; 

‘Truly, then,’ interrupted Mr. 
Armstrong, with grave sarcasm, 
‘the child is father to the man. 
Children, you know, cry for the 
moon.’ 

Mr. Fangle laughed, as was ad- 
visable, at Mr. Armstrong's face- 
tiousness. He was always ready to 
laugh at the lamest jokes from the 
tongue ofa rich man. ‘When you 
came upon me, sir, I was reading 
an advertisement in the Joon. 
Here it is, sir. A reward of five 
hundred pounds ’ 

‘I have seen the advertisement.’ 

‘We are in confidence, Mr. Arm- 
strong. I pledge myself that what 
passes shall not be divulged by me. 
I have heard that you have an in- 
terest in the paper—that you are in 
some way connected with it.’ 

‘1 have influence with the paper, 
if you mean that.’ 

‘I do mean that. Now, sir, who 
is Vindicator, and is this advertise- 
ment for the discovery of Charles 
Davidge genuine? JZ know who 
Charles Davidge is ; 

Mr. Armstrong became suddenly 
interested. ‘ This is news to me.’ 

‘I know him, sir. Perhaps you 
do not. I knew years ago, but I 
never considered it of the slightest 
importance. Why, sir, I could lay 
my hands on him at this moment. 
But I might get myself into trouble. 
If I were not afraid that this adver- 
tisement is a hoax , 

‘You, a man of genius, afraid ! 
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Mr. Armstrong raised his hands in 
mock amazement. 

‘It is a peculiarity of men of 
genius to be always a little bit 
timorous, I believe.’ 

‘ But five hundred pounds——’ 

‘Is tempting—to me—just now. 
A man occasionally is compelled to 
be mercenary. That little screw is 
still bothering me—to say nothing 
of Mrs. Fangle and the children.’ 

‘ Of what importance can they be 
compared with the screw ?” 

‘Of no importance whatever,’ 
replied Mr. Fangle hastily, and as 
hastily correcting himself. ‘That 
is, of none comparatively.’ 

‘It appears to me, Mr. Fangle, 
that you would like my advice in 
this matter.’ 

‘I should, sir—if you will give 
it. A gentleman of your ability !’ 

‘Not to be spoken of in the same 
breath as yours, Mr. Fangle.’ 

‘You flatter me, sir,’ said Mr. 
Fangle complacently, ‘you flatter 
me.’ 
‘Not at all. How can / flatter 
you? What am I? A simple specu- 
lator, a mere money-bag. What 
are you? A man of genius, who 
will soon give to the world the re- 
sult of years of thought. No won- 
der that, under such circumstances, 
you are oblivious of wife and chil- 
dren, What laurels you will earn 
when you make your invention 
known, Mr. Fangle! I have al- 
ways thought it an injustice that 
the poet should monopolise the 
bay-leaf.’ 

Mr. Fangle listened with no 
pleasant feelings to this speech, for 
it was impossible even for him not 
to detect its ridicule and sarcasm. 
But at the word ‘ bay-leaf,’ which 
in his agitation he construed into 
bailiff, he started back as though 
a pistol were presented at his 
head. 

_‘The bailiff! he muttered, in 
dismay. ‘/have the bailiff at home, 
in possession of my chairs and 
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tables. The poet does not mono- 
polise the bailiff. I see it all.’ 

He was no longer in doubt. 
Mr. Armstrong had ‘found him out.’ 
There was but one course open to 
him. He would make a clean 
breast of it, and would throw him- 
self upon Mr. Armstrong’s mercy. 
He acted upon his resolution with 
feverish haste. 

‘ Mr. Armstrong, I want to make 
a confession.’ 

‘ But my advice first,’ interposed 
Mr. Armstrong. 

‘No, sir, no. I beg of you; my 
confession first.’ 

‘As you please. 
tion.’ 

‘You are a humane man—you 
are arich man. Ah, what a thing 
it is to be rich, and removed from 
temptation! You do not know 
what poverty is, and to what 
lengths it drives a man. The con- 
fession I am about to make has 
been on my lips a dozen times, but 
I have not had the courage to 
speak. May I beg that you will 
keep the secret I am about to con- 
fide to you?” 

‘ Certainly I will, if you desire it.’ 

‘You see before you, sir,’ said 
Mr. Fangle, in a faltering voice, 
‘a miserable man, with a wife and 
children in a chronic state of want. 
I pity them, sir, but I cannot help 
them. Mrs. Fangle has given me 
the distressing intelligence that at 
this present moment a bailiff is in 
my house.’ 

‘I am truly sorry—for your wife 
and children.’ 

‘It is for them I feel, not for 
myself, for I alone am to blame. 
The fact is, sir—he glanced around 
cautiously, and approached closer 
to Mr. Armstrong—‘I make the 
confession with humiliation—the 
fact is, sir, I am a Humbug.’ 

*A what, Mr. Fangle?’ exclaimed 
Mr. Armstrong, with an amused 
twinkle in his eyes. 

‘A Humbug, sir—a Humbug!’ 


I am all atten- 
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The position was a new one to 
Mr. Fangle, and now that he had 
unburdened himself of his secret 
he scarcely knew how to act. 
Should he weep, or clasp his hands, 
or clutch at his hair? He compro- 
mised matters by making a motion 
as though he would beat his breast. 
Mr. Armstrong watched him with 
a certain air of enjoyment. 

‘It's a fact, sir,’ continued the 
sinner. ‘Do not despise me—do 
not betray me—do not forsake me. 
I do not remember how my inven- 
tion first came to be spoken of, 
but I know that it was first spoken 
of in a small way, which gradually 
grew into a big way. I traded 
upon it, I am ashamed to say. 
There was a charm about it at 
first, but when it was too late I 
found I had created a monster 
from which I could not escape. 
It will be the ruin of me, sir, unless 
a piece of great good luck falls to 
my share, for I cannot keep up the 
deception much longer. My land- 
lord has lost faith in me, my wife 
and you have found me out, and I 
can see now that other persons 
besides yourself must be getting 
doubtful of my little screw.’ 

He did not find it so unpleasant 
as he had anticipated. It seemed 
actually as though a weight were 
lifted from his heart—and then, his 
flow of words were a consolation 
to him. 

‘You astonish me,’ said Mr. 
Armstrong. 

‘When | discovered that I was, 
as it were, chained to my monster 
—when | found that, without loss 
of credit and reputation, it was im- 
possible for me to escape from it 
—I tried to invent something. I 
bought some little magnets, and 
experimented with them upon a 
small iron wheel, thinking I might 
discover a new motor, or perhaps 
perpetual motion. Persons saw 


my magnets—my monster led me 
on to exhibit them in an off-hand 
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manner—and they gave a fatal 
colour to my professions, I need 
not tell you I did not discover 
perpetual motion, nor anything 
else. It will surprise you to leara, 
sir, that I am nota clever man.’ 

‘Wonders will never cease,’ said 
Mr. Armstrong, who could not 
help feeling amused at Mr. Fangle’s 
candour. 

‘I have confided in you, sir, and 
I feel relieved. And now, Mr. 
Armstrong, as a proof that you do 
not entirely despise me, will you 
lend me half a sovereign? To give 
to my wife, sir—to give to my 
wife, upon my honour, as, in some 
measure, an atonement. If I went 
to her empty-handed, I should not 
be able to look her in the face.’ 

Mr. Armstrong, without demur, 
handed Mr. Fangle a piece of gold. 

‘Ah, sir, you touch me on my 
tenderest point! All Fangle’s 
dreams are now at an end.’ 

‘Not quite all, perhaps, Mr. 
Fangle. You have not listened to 
my advice yet.’ 

Mr. Fangle’s manner became 
more animated. ‘Ah, yes, sir; 
about that advertisement.’ 

‘You want to put the bailiff out 
of your house ?” 

‘Yes, yes.’ 

‘And you say you know who 
Charles Davidge is? 

‘I am certain I do, morally 
certain—tkat is, if such an impostor 
as I can be morally anything.’ 

‘Very well; now, listen. The 
advertisement is not a_ hoax. 
Presently, when you see me, Mr. 
and Mrs. Chappell, Lord Beau- 
morris, old Mr. Rigby, and others 
together—I will contrive the meet- 
ing—publicly proclaim who Charles 
Davidge is, and I will insure the 
reward.’ 

‘You advise this seriously ?” 

‘Seriously. You will have to 
take my cue for the proper time 
for the disclosure.’ 


’ *T'll do it, sir. I will watch my 
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opportunity, and will do it. You 
are, indeed, a friend. And then, 
sir, then,’ he said, with a jubilant 
air, ‘when I get the five hun- 
dred pounds, no one but ourselves 
need know that I am a—you know 
what.’ 

‘No one shall know it from me, 
Mr. Fangle.’ 

Mr. Fangle rubbed his hands. 
‘A million thanks, my more than 
benefactor.’ 


5°3 
‘Although I shrewdly suspect,’ 
said Mr. Armstrong, looking 


around cautiously, in imitation of 
Mr. Fangle, ‘that it is known to 
many others as well as ourselves.’ 

‘You don’t say so! It is a mys- 
tery how they could have discovered 
it. But it does not matter. If I get 
the money, I shall be able to bear 
the shock. I must go to Mrs, 
Fangle, and tell her the good 
news.’ 


[To be continued.] 





APRIL SUN AND APRIL SHOWERS. 





In April sun and April showers 
Resembled are fair woman’s powers : 
A smile—the sunshine bright appears ; 
Like showers sudden fall the tears. 


As April showers April rays 

Banish swift in April days, 

Woman’s tears thus quickly fly 
When sparkle smiles in woman’s eye. 


April sun with April showers 

Bring the bloom to summer flowers ; 
Woman’s tears, though sad the while, 
Enhance the charm of woman’s smile. 


And like as April showers fall 
Earth’s latent verdure to recall, 
And then the rays of April sun 
Complete the work that they begun, 





So when the tear-drops gather fast, 
Then dimples,—and away they’ve past ; 
As bright eyes sparkle, lit by smiles, 
Like April weather woman’s wiles. 
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EMERGING from the gloom of our 
Lenten fast this year—those of us, 
that is, who felt it necessary to 
aid the efforts of Nature in making 
it a gloomy period—we found our- 
selves, towards the close of March, 
at the beginning of the holiday sea- 
son ; which, whether we like it or 
not, is most certainly Good Friday. 
It is quite open to question whether 
the holiday-makers are as heterodox 
as at first blush they seem in mak- 
ing Good Friday their chief féte- 
day in the year, occupying the 
same place in the spring quarter 
which Christmas-day does in the 
winter. Is it not somewhat materi- 
alistic to celebrate these two events 
as we usually do ; to make, that is, 
Christmas-tide a period of unlim- 
ited joy, and Good Friday one of 
almost affected gloom ? With that 
magnificent object lesson which 
these two events respectively com- 
mence and close kept well before 
our eyes, may we not repeat those 
lines of Tennyson, ‘What Zs life 
that we should fret; why make 
we such ado?” What was that life 
especially of which we are then 
thinking? Was Bethlehem or Cal- 
vary the scene ofits happier event ? 
Is it not a piece of unconscious 
materialism to whine and wail as 
we do over any death? But shat 
death surely, in its reference to us 
or to Him who died, was no event 
to weep and lament over and veil 
our altars in black nineteen cen- 
turies afterwards! To those who 
stood on Calvary, ‘sad vigil keep- 
ing,’ it was a time of agony and 


anguish; but for how long? Surely 
that little while was meant to tell 
us that although we may shed some 
natural tears, we should dry them 
soon. Read apart from its subli- 
mation of the adage, ‘ Sanguis 
martyrum semen ecclesiz,’ the 
event of Good Friday in its domestic 
aspect, when it shows greatest, is 
happier than Christmas: happy 
in itself, bidding us think no more 
of the Calvary of the death-bed, or 
even the garden graves of our loved 
ones in the quiet sleeping-place of 
God’s acre; bidding us look be- 
yond, till we can say with Keble: 
‘Tis sweet, as, year by year, we lose 
Friends out of sight on earth, to muse 
How grows in Paradise our store." 
But a truce to sermonising. Whe- 
ther we kept our Lenten fast arti- 
ficially or not, Nature kept it for 
us. The long dreary winter was 
succeeded by an ungenial spring, 
and Good Friday, with its east 
wind and wasted sunshine, seemed 
to say, ‘Make a holiday of me if you 
dare.’ It was the exception to meet 
a person who was not on the verge 
of bronchitis. The ‘ wind of God,’ 
as poor Canon Kingsley called it, 
blew cruelly ; and Messrs. Sanger 
chose the occasion for reviving on 
Wormwood Scrubs the glories of 
Bartlemy and Greenwich Fairs. 
Pitching their tents just outside the 
Lord Chamberlain’s limits, and 
calling their fair by courtesy a ‘ cir- 
cus,’ these enterprising gentlemen 
drew together an assemblage rather 
numerous than select to gaze on 
the horse-racing in the stadium, to 
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indulge in the ‘ extras’ of fat babies 
and skeleton men, mammoth horses 
and cadaverous-looking waxwork, 
or purchase nausea in swings and 
on round-abouts at the low charge 
of twopence. Close by, at dis- 
tance of a short walk over the crisp 
turf of the Scrubs, the People’s Gar- 
den at Willesden offered its much 
more legitimate attractions. One 
feels very continental on a Sunday 
or Good Friday amid the croquet- 
lawns and varied amusements of 
Old Oak Common. This pretty 
oasis, which the London workmen 
have redeemed from the waste as 
literally as though they had cleared 
jungle to do it, is quite worth a 
visit from the d/asé Londoner. A 
draught of the pure fresh air is 
good for the lungs, provided that 
same wind of Allah is not blow- 
ing bronchial affections at the 
time ; and as for the dancing plat- 
form, there is none like it anywhere 
about town. The People’s Garden is 
the least Cockney and most Pari- 
sian-like place of amusement on the 
outskirts. 

Then again there was the Post- 
men’s Tea Party on Good Friday, 
held in the vast East London 
Tabernacle. Few of us would 
grudge these hard-working people 
a holiday on the one week-day in 
the year when they can avail them- 
selves of it. Bank holidays are 
no more for them than for unfortu- 
nate journalists, and St. Lubbock 
has no place in the Postman’s Ca- 
lendar. A cheery old pastor who 
presided congratulated himself on 
meeting so many ‘men of letters ; 
and the way they sang the Sankey 
song ‘Hold the Fort’ was very 
Striking indeed. There is no chance 
of the race of postmen dying out ; 
the number of babies was prodigi- 
ous. It was a thoroughly domestic 
festival, was that of the postmen, 
and as such seemed not so out of 
place even on Good Friday after 
all. Our Roman and Ritualistic 
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brethren sang the Reproaches and 
preached the‘ Three Hours’ Agony,’ 
or perambulated the streets round 
the London Docks singing ‘Sta- 
tions,’ while Portuguese sailors 
whipped Judas Iscariot at the yard- 
arm. We all have our different 
ideas on this matter ; and some of 
us are getting to think that a little 
reasonable relaxation in the busy 
race of work is, after all, a better 
way of keeping Christian fast or 
festival than wearing the sad coun- 
tenance at the one or running mad 
with carnival riots at the other. 
We are separated by too great a 
lapse of time, historically at all 
events, to make any intense sorrow 
or joy over these matters other than 
somewhat forced and unreal. It 
reminds one of the story of a zeal- 
ous Christian who met a Jew, and 
immediately began to belabour him 
soundly. Being asked why he did 
so, he told him it was because of 
the part he had taken in the events 
of Good Friday. ‘ Why, that,’ pro- 
tested the injured Israelite, ‘ hap- 
pened eighteen hundred years ago !’ 
*Can’t help it,’ was the reply of 
the zealous Christian as he contin- 
ued his castigation ; ‘I only heard 
of it yesterday.” How many of 
our eccentricities, and perhaps all 
our persecutions, arise from imper- 
fect knowledge or appreciation of 
facts on our own parts ! 

The elevation of Cardinal Man- 
ning to the Sacred College is no 
unlooked-for event, and there are 
a good many of us who look ahead 
a little farther still, and calculate 
the contingencies of a higher posi- 
tion even than this for our quondam 
Archdeacon of Chichester. It can 
scarcely be a coincidence that he 
draws his title from the Church of 
San Gregorio, or that one of his 
first official acts on his return to 
England was to found a church at 
Canterbury like another Augus- 
tine. Before this, however, and 
almost immediately after his recep- 
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tion: of the ‘faithful,’ the cardinal 
had aired his new dignity at the 
opening of the Catholic University 
College, Kensington, on which 
occasion he combined a certain 
amount of academical influence 
with his more habitual ecclesiastical 
status. After the Veni Creator 
had been sung in the little college 
chapel, where the cardinal looked 
immensely picturesque kneeling 
before the altar in his bright scarlet 
soutane and skull-cap; and when 
Mgr. Capel, the rector of the col- 
lege, had preached one of his neat 
and appropriate sermonettes, the 
cardinal occupied the platform in 
the lecture theatre, surrounded by 
a dozen or so of his bishops, all in 
their purple attire, with pectoral 
crosses, and delivered an address 
on the advantages, in the present 
exigences of the Church, of a 
‘dispersed university’ over those 
which, like our ancient seats of 
learning, concentrated their forces 
on single points. The college at 
Kensington would be only one of 
many clustering round the centre 
of their newly-organised and ideal 
university. Ushaw, Stoneyhurst, 
Oscott, Downside, Prior Park, and 
the rest would still retain their 
autonomy, and so a fountain would 
be opened up at each of these 
sources to irrigate the country 
around them. The rector and pro- 
fessors occupied the front row of 
stalls, and the students, in their 
undergraduate gowns with tradi- 
tional tails, were scattered about 
the hall, and loud and long did they 
laugh as the cardinal humorously 
combated the notion that there 
could be no science-teaching in a 
Catholic system. Then Mgr. Capel 
rose in his rectorial capacity, and 
toid us how Professor Mivart had 
got a fine geological collection, and 
had laid the foundation of a mu- 
seum, while Professor Barth’s la- 
boratory was in full working order 
for twenty-five students; and he 
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himself, notwithstanding the ‘ho- 
rizon of poverty’ which had been 
so recently all there was for him to 
scan, had purchased a library of 
ten thousand volumes and a herba- 
rium, and the students themselves 
had already organised a college 
club. And so we disported our- 
selves on the lawn, looking very 
medizval indeed, with bishops and 
cardinal in full costume meeting 
us at every turn; and by and by 
adjourned to partake of Mgr. Ca- 
pel’s genial hospitality in the house 
formerly tenanted by my Lord 
Dundreary. 

From the sublime to the ridicu- 
lous is but a step; and a sixpenny 
omnibus fare alone separates Ca- 
tholic Kensington from the here- 
tical hall of St. George and the 
Dragon, the shrine of Mr. Voysey! 

While all these events were hap- 
pening full in the odour of sanc- 
tity, Mr. Voysey was preparing to 
hansel his second revised Prayer- 
book, which was certainly a long 
way off from the second of Edward 
VI. The previous edition had been 
in use some three years, when, pos- 
sibly from its being too orthodox, 
Mr. Voysey set to, and with un- 
flinching hand revised it, yet re- 
taining still much of the old me- 
thod as exemplified in the Book of 
Common Prayer. He even went 
so far as to alter two clauses of the 
Lord’s Prayer—‘ sacrilega mana, 
we should perhaps be disposed to 
say, did we not know that the Revi- 
sionists are still sitting at work on 
the whole of the Bible in the Jeru- 
salem Chamber at Westminster. 
In order quite to keep pace with 
the times, Mr. Voysey appends an 
Office for the Burial—‘ or Crema- 
tion’—of the Dead, and provides 
a special form for committing the 
body of the dear departed to the 
flames instead of to the ground. 
Among the family prayers too, 
which as well as hymns form por- 
tion of his manual of theistic de- 
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votion, there is a special prayer 
headed ‘In Memoriam. Healaugh 
Vicarage, Feb. 11th, 1870.’ At 
West Croydon there is even a more 
phenomenal study than Mr. Voysey 
himself, in the person of the Rev. 
Rodolph Suffield, who, after being 
twenty years a Romish priest, was 
staggered at the dogma of Papal 
infallibility, and shot off to the very 
extreme of Rationalism, having 
gathered an influential congrega- 
tion around him at what he calls 
the Free Christian Church. He 
is very much above the average 
as a preacher, and on a recent 
Sunday, after treating ‘ Revivalism, 
Ritualism, and Rationalism’ in his 
morning sermon at Croydon, lec- 
tured at St. George’s Hall in the 
afternoon on ‘ Monasticism.’ Not 
only did the ex-priest hold that 
Rationalism was the means of 
avoiding the Scylla of Revivalism 
and the Charybdis of Ritualism, 
but he also insisted that the only 
way to perpetuate the monastic 
spirit, which served its turn well in 
its time, was to eliminate the as- 
cetic element and keep well to the 
front, as the monks of old did when 
they absorbed not only all the in- 
tellectual culture, artistic skill, and 
agricultural knowledge of their day, 
but even shone in such mundane 
accomplishments as horse-racing, 
steeple-chasing, and _play-acting. 
To revive monasteries literally in 
their ascetic shape was only to 
copy one-half even of the letter of 
the old system, and that the less 
important one, while it was utterly 
to neglect the living spirit. 

After starring it a while in North 
Britain as Lord Rector of St. An- 
drew's University, Dean Stanley 
aptly illustrated the comprehensive 
character of the Broad Church 
party by taking his place on the 
platiorm at a meeting in Dr. 
Stoughton’s chapel at Kensington, 
where that gentleman met his con- 
gregation for the last time at the 
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close of a pastorate of thirty-three 
years. Another clergyman of the 
Church of England, the Rev. J. P. 
Gell, of Notting-hill, was also there ; 
and Mr. Gell, a few years ago, 
amusingly exemplified his idea of 
Christian comprehensiveness by 
subscribing 5/2. to the fund for pro- 
secuting Dr. Colenso, and 5/ to 
the Colenso Defence Fund. Mr. 
Gell has a horror of ‘dangerous 
men’ in the Church, but is less 
prejudiced than some of his cloth 
in thinking it well that the question 
should sometimes be tried as to 
whether they ave dangerous or not, 
and this was the remarkable me- 
thod he adopted of showing his 
opinion on the subject. Dean 
Stanley owned the soft impeach- 
ment that the school to which Dr. 
Stoughton and himself belonged 
were not ‘ good haters,’ and he be- 
lieved that the demolition of West- 
minster Abbey would send a real 
pang through the heart of his Con- 
gregationalist friend. It was all 
very millennial and nice, even in- 
cluding the testimonial which the 
congregation presented to their ex- 
pastor, amounting to no less a sum 
than 3000/. 

It would perhaps be somewhat 
heretical to question the thorough 
success of Messrs. Moody and 
Sankey in the face of the facts that 
big audiences—or congregations, 
one never knows which to say— 
still assemble at the Agricultural 
Hall and at Bow, while the Princess 
of Wales occupied the royal box 
one day at the Opera House. One 
of the most characteristic experi- 
ences connected with the Ameri- 
can evangelists was Mr. Moody’s 
meeting with the West-end clergy 
in one of the ante-rooms at the 
Opera. Having summoned them 
to consult with him as to his plan 
of operations, and Mr. Marston, of 
St. Paul’s, Brompton, being voted 
to the chair, Mr. Moody sat by 
with the most charming imsouctance, 
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dandling a big umbrella, and to all 
the entreaties of those who begged 
him to devote some evenings as 
well as mornings and afternoons to 
the West-end answering bluntly, 
*I wun’t.’ Lord Shaftesbury ar- 
gued and Mr. Samuel Morley re- 
monstrated, but to no effect; and 
when Mr. Marston suggested in a 
stage whisper that Mr. Moody 
should leave himself in the hands 
of the meeting, he only sucked the 
handle of his umbrella, and said 
doggedly, ‘No, I wun’t leave myself 
in the hands of no meeting nor no 
committee.’ A timid young min- 
ister at the back suggested that 
perhaps if Mr. Moody could not 
come, Mr. Sankey might ; but he 
still rejoined, ‘ No, Sankey wun'’t.’ 
He could not, he said, come to 
the Opera House with a clear con- 
science, leaving ten thousand peo- 
ple behind in order that he might 
preach to five thousand. A poor 
man’s soul was as good as a rich 
one’s in the sight of God; and 
though Lord Shaftesbury bore wit- 
ness to Mr. Moody's ‘almost su- 
perhuman power,’ which he said 
was so exactly calculated to tell on 
the upper classes, and bade him 
remember that if he converted a 
rich man, he turned all his wealth 
and influence into a channel for 
doing good, still it was throwing 
words away; Mr. Moody had no 
answer but the epigrammatic ‘I 
wun't.’ A key, no doubt, to the 
man’s success is afforded by this 
indomitable persistence and inflexi- 
bility of character. 

To pass for one moment from 
ecclesiastical to secular matters 
(but only to recur to them hereaf- 
ter as our Pitce de résistance), per- 
haps the most important social re- 
volution of the moment is that 
which was contemplated in the 
Women’s Disabilities Removal Bill, 
chaperoned by Mr. Forsyth of 
Marylebone ; and how equally 
divided public opinion is on this 
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matter was shown by the fact that 
the measure was lost by a majority 
of 35 only. Mr. Forsyth’s most 
pertinent remark, perhaps, was that 
only six classes of the community 
were excluded from the franchise, 
namely: paupers, lunatics, crimi- 
nals, minors, idiots, and—women ; 
but Sir Henry James was dead 
against the single ladies, and said 
of the supporter of the movement, 
‘O, the good man, he little knew 
What the wily sex could do!’ 
There seems even now more pro- 
bability of this bill one day pass- 
ing than there did of the Ballot 
Bill; yet how calmly we settled 
down to that! Ina little time, and 
with a little more pertinacity, we 
shall have not only our spinster 
ladies householders, but ladies in 
lodgings, perhaps even married 
women themselves, all free and in- 
dependent electors. 

Perhaps the most noticeable event 
in parliamentary history, save and 
except the great Kenealy fiasco, 
which occurs too late in the month 
to be treated at length, has been 
the splendid speech of Mr. Bright 
upon the Burials Bill. The measure 
itself is one which the advancing 
intelligence of the age will certainly 
do away with the necessity of bring- 
ing forward year after year. In 
fact, the narrow majority of four- 
teen by which it was defeated this 
year was so very like a victory, that 
the Liberation Society, recognising 
the circumstance in thatlight, made 
it the subject of a congratulatory 
advertisement to Mr. O. Morgan a 
few days afterwards. In church 
and ‘beneath the burial sod,’ said 
Hood in his scathing Ode to Rae 
Wilson, all men are equal, or should 
be equal. At present the assertion 
can only be made by virtue of a 
very strong poetic licence. They 
certainly are not equal in church 
—witness the difference between 
the cushioned chancel pew and the 
draughty free seats at the west end ; 
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while even in the cemetery—the 
sleeping place—in God's acre, an 
arbitrary line separates the conse- 
crated from the unconsecrated por- 
tion ; as though all were not con- 
secrated ground where the bodies 
of Christians lie! In the great city 
cemeteries the distinction is only 
puerile; but in outlying country 
parishes the difference becomes very 
painful. Those who object to the 
Church of England service being 
read over those they have lost can 
simply have no service at all, if the 
incumbentcares to assert his rights. 
Some are large-minded enough not 
todo so. Within the last month 
the chaplain of one of the London 
suburban cemeteries allowed the 
minister of a Free Christian Church 
to officiate in the consecrated por- 
tion over the body of one who had 
left the Church of England for the 
larger Faith, yet still wished to lie 
in the old grave with those gone 
before. 

It may not be generally known, 
perhaps, but the most pressing of 
all social problems has at length 
been satisfactorily solved, and the 
cost of living reduced to #7, Tak- 
ing the three important items of 
house, furniture, and what are 
summarily called the necessaries 
of life—such as food and clothing 
—we can, by becoming members 
of the Birkbeck Building Society, 
acquire ownership of a house for 
the same sum monthly as would be 
paid in rent; and the General Fur- 
nishing Company enables us to ob- 
tain furniture by a monthly pay- 
ment which would only raise our 
rent to the sum we should have to 
pay for furnished lodgings, the 
furniture gradually becoming our 
own property. At the same time 
the General Expenditure Company 
steps in, and, on the condition that 
we pay ready money for all we buy, 
guarantees the return of what we ex- 
pend. This novel system is accom- 
plished by the company admitting 
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into union with themselves a large 
body of trade members. The mem- 
bers allow to their customers pay- 
ing cash a discount off their usual 
prices, which discount is repre- 
sented by the tradesman handing 
over to the customer the coupons 
of the company. When the cou- 
pons amount to 5/, the customers 
receive in exchange for them the 
bonds of the company. These 
bonds, by accumulation of money 
at compound interest, will even- 
tually recoup to the customers 
the full amount of all their pur- 
chases. It is true the entire re- 
coupment may not take place until 
somewhere about the year 1950, 
but it may do so earlier. If not, 
posterity will be the gainer, and 
there will be something for the 
bondholders to look forward to. 
Supposing the Birkbeck house 
bought and furnished, the coupons 
duly exchanged for bonds, and the 
bonds to turn out well at the suc- 
cessive ballots, the great problem 
of how to live for nothing is suc- 
cessfully solved. Already, how- 
ever, large numbers of West-end 
tradesmen have enrolled them- 
selves on the list of the General 
Expenditure Association, and ladies 
begin to talk as learnedly about 
coupons and compound interest as 
they have lately been doing about 
the franchise. 

The penchant of our Royal 
Family for Freemasonry must be 
considerably distressing tothe Pope, 
when he has just sent us a cardinal, 
and that cardinal has managed to 
get access for our Record Office to 
the historical archives of the Vati- 
can. Prince Leopold has not only 
joined the University Lodge at 
Oxford, and means to work at his 
craft, but he also belongs to a Lon- 
don lodge, and will have reached 
a grade entitling him to be present 
at the Prince of Wales's installation 
as Grand Master. A pleasant occa- 
sion, on which that always popular 
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lady the Princess of Wales came 
amongst the people, was at the 
launch of the Alexandra, when the 
following special prayer was used 
in the form prepared for such occa- 
sions, though the vinous accompani- 
ment which forms the actual christ- 
ening was not omitted : 

‘O Thou that sittest above the 
water-floods, and stillest the raging 
of the sea, accept, we beseech Thee, 
the supplications of Thy servants, 
for all who in this ship, now and 
hereafter, shall commit their lives 
unto the perils of the deep. In all 
their ways enable them, truly and 
godly, to serve Thee, and by their 
Christian lives to set forth Thy 
glory throughout the earth. Watch 
over them in their going forth and 
in their coming in, that no evil be- 
fall them, nor mischief come nigh 
to hurt their souls. And so through 
the waves of thistroublesome world, 
and through all the changes and 
chances of this mortal life, bring 
them of Thy mercy to the sure 
haven of Thine everlasting king- 
dom. Through Jesus Christ- our 
Lord. Amen.’ 

In the Zimes of the next day ap- 
peared a pretty little epigrammatic 
poem in Latin elegiacs on the event, 
bearing the well-known initials 
H. K., which I believe it is no secret 
to say stand for Dr. Herbert Ky- 
naston, Head Master of St. Paul’s 
School. They may be freely trans- 
lated as follows : 


‘To cleave .her way let brawny arms com- 
bine ; 
With happy omen may she touch the 
wave. 
Breathe prayer auspicious ; pour the lustral 
wine ; 
Since place to Alexandra's title gave 
Her olden name Superb. Such fate be 
thine, 
Brave ship ; not fierce, but past all rivals 
brave ! 


No deadly engines now, no triple plate ; 
Beauty alone to rule the waves we need, 
Victress ! the craft who'd fear a captive's 


fate 
At thy fair hands must iron be indeed !’ 
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Weare a classical people, beyond 
a doubt, or we should not read 
with as much gusto as we have been 
doing Mr. Browning’s last adven- 
ture of Balaustion, called Aristo- 
phanes' Apology, including a Tran- 
script from Euripides. The reten- 
tion of the ancient spelling in the 
proper names is enough to frighten 
any of us who are not familiar with 
Grote; witness the following ‘bit :’ 


‘Bury him in Peiraios : o’er his tomb 
Let Alkamenes carve the music witch, 
The songstress seiren, meed of melody : 
Thoukudides invent his epitaph !' 


These peculiarities, however, do 
not diminish the charm of the work. 
If we can only face the Browning- 
isms, we come every now and 
again upon such passages as this: 


‘Why boy despair be? Since, distinct 

Man's _ and folly, flies the wind 

And floats the cloud, free transport for our 
soul 

Out of its fleshly durance dim and low,— 

Since disembodied soul anticipates 

(Thought-borne as now, in rapturous un- 
restraint), 

Above all crowding, crystal silentness, 

Above all noise, a silver solitude : — 

Surely, where thought so bears soul, soul 
in time 

May permanently bide, ‘‘assert the wise ;” 

There live in peace, there work in hope 
once more. 

O nothing doubt, Philemon! 
strife, 

Hatred and cark and care, what place have 
they 

In yon blue liberality of heaven ? 

How the sea helps! How rose-smit earth 
will rise 

Breast-high thence, some bright morning, 
and be Rhodes ! 

Heaven, earth, and sea my warrant—in 
their name, 

Believe — o'er falsehood, 
sphered, 

O’er ugliness beams beauty, o'er this world 

Extends that realm where, ‘‘as the wise 


Greed and 


truth is surely 


Philemon, thou shalt see Euripides 
Clearer than mortal sense perceived the 
man !’ 

Popery is going to be funny too, 
and burst out in satire. Zhe Mew 
Paganism, by Dryden Junior, is said 
to be charmingly personal, the sort 
of satire which Sam Foote said 
was sure to sell. Portions of it 
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were read at the new-fledged car- 
dinal’s first reception, when his 
eminence and the purple bishops 
laughed consumedly. This is turn- 
ing the tables even morecompletely 
than in the newhierarchy. We do 
not mind papal bishops, though 
they involve something like an zm- 
perium in imperio; but a papal 
Punch would be awful. What sort 
of a figure would the very divines we 
have been speaking of cut in its 
pasquinades—Dean Stanley, Dr. 
Stoughton, Mr. Gell, the ‘ danger- 
ous’ man, and (picture it, think of 
it!) Messrs. Moody and Sankey ? 

And Mr. Irving has driven us 
Shakespeare mad too. The fact that 
Mr. Holland, the people’s caterer, 
puts the Bard of Avon on the boards 
at the Surrey would assure us that 
such a process no longer spells ruin 
for a manager; and perhaps the 
factof Signor Salvini being asked to 
give his Othello before an audience 
of actors is one of the highest com- 
pliments ever paid to an artist. Who 
will say the British drama has de- 
teriorated after this? If the Italian 
actor is a little too realistic in the 
tragic portions of Othello, there is 
no doubt that we have in him a fine 
interpreter of our national poet, and 
that Mr. Irving and himself have 
made their mark on the dramatic 
taste of the generation. 

A hideous tragedy has been 
enacted in mid-air, involving the 
death of two veritable martyrs 
of science. Three French aéro- 
nauts ascended in the Zenith bal- 
loon at 11.35 A.M., determined to 
attain the greatest possible alti- 
tude. By noon two out of the 
three were dead, the balloon hav- 
ing mounted perpendicularly 8000 
metres. The balloon fell at four 
o'clock in the department of Indre, 
and the survivor was in a very ex- 
hausted condition. Are such for- 
iorn hopes justifiable even in the 
sacred cause of science ? 

To recur to the cloth, Mr. Coley, 
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the Cowley clergyman, who refused 
to bury a man because he had not 
come up to his technical standard 
of morality, has resigned his living. 
The amount of ‘resignation’ in- 
volved in such a step seems to 
have been small, since we read as 
the context of the announcement, 
‘The value of the living was small, 
and there was noresidence.’ This 
may very probably mean promo- 
tion ; for the Bishop of Oxford be- 
yond doubt sympathised with the 
clergyman’s scruples. The Wesley- 
an body mean to fight to the death 
in the Owston Ferry case, where 
one of their ministers was refused 
the title of ‘ Reverend’ on his dead 
child’s tombstone. One is always 
tempted to ask whether the Libera- 
tion Society employs these gentle- 
men, or whether they simply work 
as amateurs in the cause. 

Lastly, we are to have another 
Pan-Anglican Synod ; so the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury told the 
Upper House of Convocation. 
The bishops from all over the 
world are to come to Lambeth in 
1877. They are not to discuss 
doctrine ; that is fixed in the formu- 
laries. They are not to touch on 
discipline; the various churches 
settle that as they please. (There 
is an expressive Yankeeism which 
it would be profane to quote in 
such a connection.) It would be 
very important to settle what they 
should discuss, the archbishop said. 
One would have thought that 
would be rather a preliminary to 
any idea of a Pan-Anglican Synod 
at all, than a mere after-thought 
as to its details. The last was 
such a fiasco that it would appear 
scarcely worth while to repeat it, 
unless some adventurous parson 
will startle the Anglican world out 
of its senses, as the Roman was by 
the Vatican decrees, and boldly 
propose to dogmatise on the infal- 
libility of the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. 








CORONATION. 
A PARAPHRASE. 
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Up, my good songs and weapon ye, 
And bid the trumpet blare, 
And lift me up upon the shield 
The youthful maiden there, 
Who now within my heart’s domain 
A queen shall reign ! 


All hail, thou fair young queen, all hail ! 
From out the burning sun 
I tear the ruddy-beaming gold 
To weave the crown thou’st won. 
Upon thy consecrated head 
I set the diadem. 
Thy young imperial shoulders next, 
How fitly mantle them ? 


Lo, heaven’s blue-fluttering canopy, 
Where the night diamonds blaze ! 
I cut away a costly piece 
Worthy thy costly praise. 
Behold thy coronation mantle, wrought 
As swift as thought. 


I give thee a queenly retinue,— 
Sonnets full stiffly arrayed, 
And stately- treading triple verse, 

And stanzas courtly and staid. 
As courier I devote my wit, 
As fool my phantasy, 
As herald goes my humour forth, 
Smiling with tearful eye. 


And then myself, O fair young queen, 
I kneel before thee dumbly. 
Regard the offering that I bring— 
I stretch it to thee humbly. 
I offer thee the scrap of sense— 
Nay, do not start— 
Left me in pity by the queen 
Who, ere thyself began to reign, 
Ruled o’er my heart. 




















WITH HARP AND CROWN. 


BY THE AUTHORS OF ‘ READY-MONEY MORTIBOY,’ *MY LITTLE GIRL,’ ETC. 


—_——~>— 


Part the Second. 


CHAPTER I. 
East and west of Tottenham-court- 
road, a thoroughfare whose great 
shops have not been able to redeem 
from a vulgarity which enters into 
the soul of those who journey upon 
its flags, there run lines of parallel 
streets, this part of London being 
as regular as the city of Philadel- 
phia, U.S.A. When they were 
originally built, a hundred and forty 
years ago, they displayed in their 
fronts a good deal of aristocratic 
hauteur and coldness, befitting an 
expensive and fashionable part of 
town. Their coldness remains, but 
theirhaughtinesshas vanished. The 
streets are not vulgar, but vulgar- 
ised. Queer trades are carried on 
in the houses ; brass-plates, shutters, 
and window-blinds bear announce- 
ments of callings alien to the gene- 
ral experience. A modeller of hu- 
man limbs, astippler of photographs, 
a wax-flower maker, a valentine 
and lace-paper manufacturer, a 
maker of playing cards, a painter 
of fans, a Parisian artist engaged 
upon the pretty trifles on which we 
waste our money at Christmas and 
Easter: these are some of the pro- 
fessionals who live side by side in 
Lowland-street, ‘Tottenham-court- 
road, in such amity as is consist- 
ent with trades which are not in ri- 
valry. The majority of the ground 
floors belong to the offices and 
workshops ; the first and higher 
floors are let out either on a system 
of flats, or in separate rooms to la- 
dies and gentlemen who are, as a 
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rule, occupied elsewhere during the 
day. It is to apartments in Low- 
land-street that the gallant young 
draper’s assistant of Oxford-street 
brings home his lovely bride ; it is 
here that the tutor (London B.A.), 
who gives lessons at a shilling an 
hour in all the sciences and most 
languages, finds a lodging adapted 
to his modest wants; it is to this 
retreat that the translator and the 
literary compiler, whose days are 
spent in the British Museum, re- 
turn when midnight closes the pub- 
lic-house ; here are third-rate ac- 
tresses and actors; here are bet- 
ting men whose sphere of action 
is limited to the suburban fix- 
tures; here are City clerks who by 
chumming together are able to af- 
ford one testive evening in the week 
at the Oxford ; here are the young 
and hopeful who look for better 
days; here are the old and battered, 
praying that the worse days may not 
become the worst; here are those 
who pretend to have fallen from 
dazzling heights of affluence, and 
pride themselves, like Lucifer, up- 
on the depth of the fall; here are 
those, once gentlefolk indeed, who 
would, if they could, fain forget the 
past and be content with the pre- 
sent. ‘lhe romance, the contrast, 
the poetry of London are not al- 
ways where we have agreed to place 
them. Where life is assured and 
easy, the romance is of the drawing- 
room school, which ripples rather 
than disturbs the surface ; among 
the reeking and foul purlieus of the 
courts, about which not even a 
NN 
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penny paper trying to work up to 
the highest sensational level dares 
to tell the whole horrible truth, the 
romance, if there is anything that 
is not real, is brutally and repul- 
sively tragic. Perhaps it is among 
these strugglers in byways for life, 
these hangers-on to the ornamental 
robes of civilisation, these people 
who profit by the foibles and vani- 
ties rather than the necessities of 
their fellows, that a deeper romance 
may be found, in which life is really 
earnest and the situations are really 
melodramatic. 


No. 15 Lowland-street stands at 
the corner which marks the con- 
fluence of that thoroughfare with 
Euphrates-row, a place of less-pro- 
nounced respectability. It is on 
the south side of the street; its 
door bears two plates, one of brass: 
on this the name of Ruddiman re- 
presents, as was supposed a gener- 
ation or two back, a landlord long 
deceased. The plate has remained, 
a monument of his worth, destined 
to last as long as the brass, and en- 
tirely unexpected in life. Immor- 
tality sometimes takes a shape not 
looked for. The other plate, a 
brighter and a newer one, is above 
it. It is in zinc, and proclaims the 
fact that here is Mr. Rhyl Owen's 
Academy. The door itself is de- 
corated and furnished with a row 
of half a dozen bell-handles, each 
of which is attached toitsown room. 
In the window of the ground floor 
is a card setting forth that evening 
lessons may be procured from Mr. 
Rhyl Owen on moderate terms in 
book-keeping, French correspond- 
ence, Latin, arithmetic, and pen- 
manship in all its branches. At 
the back of the house, where once 
stood the garden, in the old times 
before Euphrates-row was a mod- 
ern encroachment on the privacy 
of Lowland-street, they have built 
the schoolroom, a long and low 
apartment whence may be heard, 
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at morn and afternoon, the buzz of 
many lessons, the voice of the ad- 
monisher, and the wail of theadmon- 
ished. That is the selectacademy of 
Mr. Rhyl Owen. In the evening 
it is let out as a genteel dancing 
school, to a professor with a respect- 
able connection, whose daughters 
assist in imparting a knowledge of 
the art and in maintaining the lofty 
tone of the establishment. Ladies 
of the ballet are not admitted to 
these lessons. Once a year—I am 
sorry the anniversary will not fall 
within the limits of this book—a 
ball is given: tickets of admission 
for lady and gentleman, halt a crown 
each; refreshments, provided by 
the eminent host of the Grapes, 
of course are extra. The staircase 
of the house is dingy, and one which 
is sometimesswept, but rarely clean- 
ed. The wainscoted walls are 
blackened at about the height of 
four feet six, where people’s shoul- 
ders have rubbed against them for 
five generations ; but it is a broad 
and handsomestaircase, not sostate- 
ly as one of those in the decayed 
houses of Soho, but a staircase 
which shows conscientious work 
and no contract. The house, com- 
pared with most in the street, is thin- 
ly populated. On the third-floor front 
dwells a lady who may have heard 
of seventy springs, but as all her 
life has been passed in London she 
has never actually seen one. She 
lives on her means, and is reported 
by the outside world to be possess- 
ed of a comfortable income. It 
may be so, and it is perhaps no- 
thing but a miserly disposition 
which makes her lie in bed rather 
than light a fire, dine habitually 
off bread-and-butter, and find a 
banquet in a plate of cold beef 
bought at a cook-shop in Euphra- 
tes-row. Perhaps, however, it is 
her ostentatious cleanliness which 
favours the idea. One of the bed- 
rooms at the back of the same floor 
is occupied by a young gentleman 
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of four or five and twenty, who 
lives with his sister down-stairs, and 
is supposed to be engaged ‘in the 
City.’ Qn the second floor there 
livesa hermit. Thisclass of thinker 
is not so numerous as in the old 
days when—as in the sixth century, 
before the Caliph Omar came to 
change things—the whole of Pales- 
tine resounded perpetually, day 
and night, and from end to end, 
with the litanies of those who fasted 
and sang, and the howls of those 
who flogged their own sinful backs. 
I have, myself, only known one or 
two cases of the modern hermit. 
One was a man who got into the 
habit of living quite alone, never 
going out of his chambers except 
to dinner, and then always to a res- 
taurant close at hand, where he 
sat daily on the same bench and 
had the same food. He is still 
living, though prematurely gray. 
The other was the case of Mr. Lil- 
liecrip, the he rmit of Lowland-street. 
He was not a religious hermit, so 
far as the public knew, nor did he 
sing litanies like a Benedictine, nor 
did he flagel!ate himself with a cat- 
o’-nine-tails like a repentant garot- 
ter, nor did he fast and macerate 
himself jike a Ritualist in Lent. 
But he had carned and maintained 
the character of a hermit by simply 
never going outside his own door. 
He had te two rooms back and 
front, an] the voice of rumour was 
busy with fim. He was reputed 
rich; he was said to be a nobleman 
in disguise . he was as great a mys- 
teryas the \i cn with the Iron Mask; 
he was a it criminal ; he was a 
murdere! ing from the law ; he 
was a to ifraid to go into the 
streets ; was a political spy, 
Oblized 1 ep himself dark ; but 
above a was fabulously, enor- 
mously, tremendously rich, and 
could boy up the whole of Low- 
land-stre nd never feel it. On 
the ground ‘ioor, as has been stated, 
is Mr. | Owen; with him his 
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daughter Winifred, of her Majes- 
ty’s Telegraph Department. And 
the first floor, together with the 
bedroom of the third-floor back 
above mentioned, is let at twelve 
shillings a week, taken by the quar- 
ter and money paid in advance, to 
a family consisting of two young 
ladies and their brother. The el- 
der of the two paints all day at her 
easel when she is not copying at 
the National Gallery ; the younger 
sits at home and watches her sister, 
or goes out with her brother to 
walk along the streets and look at 
the shops. For it is four years 
since the captain died. Comb 
Leigh has long since passed away 
into the dim twilight of the happy 
past. The Revels, Marion, Fred, 
and Adie, have descended together 
to the level of Lowland-street and 
to the life that is called from hand 
to mouth. 


It is an evening in April, when 
the advent of spring makes itself 
felt in the heart of London by 
longer daylight and colder winds 
rather than by any of the gracious 
phenomena familiar to lovers of 
nature in the country. All the 
children are in the street playing 
noisily; the nearestclock has struck 
six; a German band blows at the 
corner with an energy that shows 
temper as well as tune; and the 
cold wind which, outside London, 
has stripped the apple-tree of its 
blossoms, turned the lilac flowers 
brown, curled up the young leaves 
of the roses, and killed every little 
peachlet which was beginning to 
swell out on its tiny stalk, is sweep- 
ing through the streets and round 
the corners, driving the shavings 
and bits of paper round and round 
in the areas, rasping the house- 
maid's elbows, and painting the chil- 
dren’s legs a lively red. Where 
does it come from, this bitter wind 
of the east? Does it always blow 
across the flats which stretch from 
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Ostend to the Ural Mountains? 
And what manner of people are 
those who dwell for ever beneath 
its baleful influence ? 

On the ground floor of No. 15 
Mr. Rhyl Owenis engaged in putting 
away his tea-things, having pre- 
pared and eaten that meal by him- 
self according to his usual wont, af- 
ter the dismissal of the boys. The 
room is at once his dining, sitting, 
and sleeping apartment ; a turn-up 
bedstead of the old-fashioned kind, 
constructed to look as much like a 
wardrobe as possible, stands in 
one corner; a wooden arm-chair 
is in the window ; a cupboard by 
the fireplace holds the crockery of 
the ménage ; two or three hanging 
shelves contain Mr. Owen’s library, 
which consists principally of trans- 
lations—not used as cribs, but form- 
ing his favourite reading; for Mr. 
Owen is as fond of Homer, Virgil, 
and Ovid as any other schoolmas- 
ter, though his mastery of their 
original tongues is defective ; the 
table is equally divided between a 
pile of exercise books and a girl's 
workbox ; an easy chair stands by 
the fireplace, and one or two other 
chairs complete the furniture. The 
tenant of the room is small in sta- 
ture, like Zaccheus, Tydeus, Julius 
Czesar, Napoleon, and most of the 
other men known in history ; his 
face is seamed, crow’s-footed, cross- 
ed and furrowed by a thousand 
lines, every one of which represents 
a vexation or a disappointment ; 
his short and curly hair is an iron 
gray, and stands up all over his 
head, giving him a look of perpetual 
surprise ; he wears neither beard 
nor whiskers; his eyebrows are 
thick and black as if he was of a 
fierce and determined nature, which 
he is not; on his large and bony 
hands the knuckles stand out like 
cairns upon a hill-side; his lips 
are large and mobile ; his eyes are 
as bright as a ferret’s ; he is dressed 
in a long black frock, once a coat 
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belonging to a taller member of so- 
ciety; its extreme rustiness pro- 
claims its durability, and furnishes 
a proof that English honesty is 
not yet become a byword and a 
proverb among the nations, in spite 
of the sizing of cotton and the 
manufacture of shoddy ; round his 
neck is a voluminous black tie; 
his linen, for it is Friday evening, 
might be cleaner with advantage ; 
his legs are incased in trousers of a 
dark gray. How much his gar- 
ments bulge at the elbows and the 
knees, how their folds and sinuosi- 
ties betray the habitual disposition 
of their master’s legs beneath the 
chair, it would be long to tell. On 
his head he wears a black skullcap. 

Mr. Rhyl Owen placed the tea- 
things in the cupboard, reduced 
the fire to a minimum, and taking 
his pipe from the mantelshelf—a 
long clay—loaded and lit it. Then 
he looked all round the room, like 
a dog who searches about for the 
most comfortable place, took a 
book from the shelf, sat down in 
the wooden chair with his back to 
the light, and heaved a mighty sigh. 

Just at the moment when he took 
the first whiff a knock came to the 
door, accompanied by the rustle 
of feminine garments. He listened 
for a moment, and an expression, 
half of fear, half of annoyance, 
crossed his face. 

‘If that’s Mrs. Candy,’ he called 
out, as the door partly opened, 
‘you needn’t say, ma’am, what you 
came to say. Icaned your second 
to-day, and I caned your eldest 
yesterday, and I shall do my duty 
upon both boys’ trousers to-morrow 
if they deserve it. So you may 
take your boys away or not, as you 
like, Mrs. Candy.  There’s the 
national schools,’ he went on in 
a lower voice, as if he was working 
off an angry mood; ‘there’s the 
young cockscomb of a certificated 
master ; he knows everything. He 
ought to be caned for conceit, and 
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I should like to have the job. You 
had better send them there; and 
there’s the Roman-catholic schools, 
where the priest ought to be caned, 
and I should like to have that job 
too.’ 

‘It isn’t Mrs. Candy, Mr. Owen,’ 
said a voice from outside. 

‘Ifit’s the milk you must come 
again, then; I’ve got no money.’ 

There was a little laugh. 

‘It isn’t the milk.’ 

Mr. Owen walked to the door 
with the solemnity that a school- 
master of many years’ standing 
naturally acquires, and opened it 
himself. 

‘Oh, it’s you, Miss Adie, is it ?’ 
he cried with a changed voice. 

‘May I come in, Mr. Owen ?” 

‘Surely, surely ; come in.’ 

She came in—the Adie Revel 
we left four years ago a young girl 
of sixteen. She is twenty now, and 
a woman ; her figure is tall and 
shapely ; her face, with features 
perfectly and absolutely regular, 
is set in a framework of light and 
waving hair; her eyes are of that 
limpid blue which seems as full of 
expression as the eyes of Sappho 
or Heloise ; her lips are parted in 
a smile which seems one of per- 
petual content; it is the smile of 
a nature which looks for little more 
than to get the greatest enjoyment 
possible out of life; and the ex- 
pression of her eyes, which seems 
so deep, is as yet but the light of 
youth and health. Love, quickener 
of the real nature, has not yet come 
to transform the maiden. The 
sorrows of her life have passed over 
her as the breath of evening over 
a sea of molten glass, and left no 
trace behind. Her dress is of a 
cheap and common stuff, but it is 
made, by herself, in that perfect 
taste which almost deceives even 
feminine appraisers of the market- 
able value of other women’s cos- 
tumes. It falls about her in folds 
as graceful as if it had been of silk, 
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and fits her slender figure as if it 
had been made in Regent-street. 
Round her neck she wears a blue 
ribbon tied in a simple knot, her 
only ornament. But she is so 
beautiful that she wants none, it 
is pleasure enough to look upon 
her; and if you listen while she 
speaks, you hear a voice as clear 
and musical as any bell, if some- 
what thin; a voice which seems 
to be the fitting organ for a soul 
of infinite depths. 

‘Come in, my pretty,’ said the 
schoolmaster, the lines in his face 
softening all over, just as the lines 
in an old building soften when 
the sunshine suddenly falls upon 
them. ‘Come in and sit down and 
talk tome. I’ve had my tea and 
I have lighted my pipe, but I am 
grumpy.’ 

* Poor old man,’ said Adie, touch- 
ing his cheek with the tips of her 
fingers. ‘Why is he grumpy ?’ 

* Miserrimus,’ said Mr. Owen, 
bringing his chair from the window 
to the fireside, and putting back 
the coals he had taken off. ‘ Miserri- 
mus (nominative case, masculine 
gender, superlative degree, from 
miser, wretched) is the adjective 
that describes a schoolmaster. It 
is told in Plutarch—I have the 
book on the shelves—that Diony- 
sius the Younger sank to the lowest 
depths of misery and became a 
schoolmaster—the lowest depths, 
you see: that is how men gird at 
the profession. Shakespeare puts a 
Welsh schoolmaster hke me upon 
the stage to be laughed at; no one 
ever forgot that Louis Philippe had 
been a schoolmaster : Johnson was 
called a pedagogue all his life ; not 
a cheating yard-of-tape-measuring 
counter-jumper among them all but 
thinks the schoolmaster an inferior 
animal—not one so poor to do him 
reverence. Lord! Lord! what 
does it matter, Miss Adie ? We get 
our holidays, and then we can go 
fishing, and forget our troubles. 
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And after all there’s the blessed pipe. 
What made you come down and 
see me, young lady? Not but what 
I am proud to have you here.’ 

The girl turned red for a mo- 
ment. 

‘I came down because I was all 
alone up-stairs with nothing to do, 
and—and—O Mr. Owen, give me 
some tea. We have got no money, 
and I am so hungry.’ 

‘Tea? To be sure, to be sure.’ 
He got up and began to bustle 
about, laying another stick on the 
fire. ‘Why, what in the name of 

Surely Miss Revel hasn't 
had any misfortunes. Waita minute, 
my dear, wait one moment. The 
kettle is on the sing. Hungry? I 
have been hungry myself, and it’s 
a dreadful thing, Miss Adie, a 
dreadful thing.’ 

She laughed. 

‘Oh, not so very dreadful. Marion 
went out yesterday to sell some 
pictures, but could not get her 
money, so we had no dinner ; this 
morning we finished all the bread 
for breakfast, and Marion went out 
again directly afterwards, and has 
not come home since. I worked 
till I was tired, and then I went to 
sleep. But sleeping won’t make up 
for no dinner.’ 

‘Where is your brother?’ asked 
Mr. Owen shortly. 

‘He’s gone intothe City. But 
Fred will look after himself—he 
always does.’ 

‘No dinner to-day, and none 
yesterday. Both days I had a beau- 
tiful dinner, and just now I was 
grumbling.’ 

He shook his head as if he was 
sick of the selfishness of human 
nature, dived into the cupboard 
and produced a piece of bacon, 
from which he cut two or three 
slices. The girl looked on with 
ill-disguised eagerness while the 
bacon was cooking in the little 
Dutch oven. When it was ready, 
she devoured it with the natural 
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eagerness of an appetite sharpened 
by the absence of dinner for two 
days. 

‘Is it good? is it refreshing ? 
asked her host. ‘ Do have another 
slice—now some bread ; eat plenty 
of bread with it ; and now the tea 
—we must do without the milk, 
because I’ve drunk it all up myself, 
a greedy beast. Some people like 
a bloater with a meat tea; I say 
bacon’s more wholesome. But you 
shall have a bloater if you like. As 
for sprats, now, I suppose a young 
lady like you wouldn't look at them.’ 

‘I would have looked at anything 
five minutes ago. O Mr. Owen, 
I am so much obliged. It is so 
horrid to be hungry.’ 

She finished her tea, and then 
looked up with her familiar laugh. 

‘That's right,’ he nodded, and 
smiled back. ‘Already you look 
filled out in the cheeks, in a man- 
ner of speaking, though you’re not, 
no more than your sister, like my 
Winifred for plumpness. ‘Tell me, 
Miss Adie, you are not often so 
bad as this up-stairs, eh ?’ 

‘I don’t think we have ever been 
quite so bad before, even before 
Marion was able to sell hersketches. 
But then we have been thrown back. 
It was necessary for Fred, who must 
have a good appearance when he 
goes into the City to look for a 
secretaryship, to have a new suit 
of clothes, with a greatcoat, this 
weather. ‘That took all our spare 
money, as you may guess. ‘Then 
we have had to pawn things—my 
father’s watch and chain, and even 
his sword. You may think how 
Marion liked that.’ 

‘My dear, you had better not 
tell me more than you think right,’ 
said Mr. Owen, with some delicacy 
about hearing further particulars. 

‘Why not? It is no use pre- 
tending to be proud—we have no- 
thing to conceal; we have been 
ladies and gentlemen—now we are 
not, I suppose. What else is there 
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to say? There is no shame in 
being poor.’ 

She laughed, but she spoke a 
little bitterly. 

‘Poor Miss Marion ! 

‘Yes, it’s hardest on Marion, 
isn’t it? because she does all the 
work for us. Besides, she was the 
eldest, and had been most with 
poor papa. I hope she will bring 
some money home with her.’ 

‘Perhaps your brother—’ 

‘Oh,’ she laughed again, ‘ Fred 
never brings any money home; he 
takes all the money out. But that 
will do about myself. How have 
the boys been to-day—good ?” 

‘ Boys never are good. They are 
born bad—original sin, you know 
—and it is our duty to thrash them 
till they grow good. Listen, there’s 
some One at the door again. If it 
is Mrs. Candy, she is coming to have 
a row. Perhaps they've left it 
open. No, I hear the latch-key ; 
perhaps it’s your sister. Perhaps it’s 
—Why’—his face lit up all over 
with pleasure—‘it’s actually Wini- 
fred, home two hours before I ex- 
pected her.’ 

It was Winifred. She came run- 
ing into the room, threw her arms 
about her father, and gave him two 
great smacks, one on each cheek, 
then caught Adie by the chin and 
held her face up to the light criti- 
cally, and kissed that too. ‘ You 
are the prettiest girl in all London,’ 
she whispered. ‘Then she took the 
lid off the teapot and examined 
its contents, put in some water, 
and got another cup and saucer. 
Then she threw off her hat and 
jacket, and then, everything ready, 
she sat down and prepared to en- 
joy herself in a business-like man- 
ner. 

‘It is perfectly delicious,’ she 
said. ‘Tea made, Adie to tea with 
us, and a fire ; father, this is worth 
living for, isn’t it ?’ 

He sucked his pipe and nodded. 

*Bread-and-butter, Adie dear ; 
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howsorry IamI wasn't hometo have 
tea with you! No, I won’t have any 
bacon, thank you. There are times, 
father, when you feel yourself a man 
to be envied, eh ? Your daughter in 
the Civil Service, like a proud young 
competitive clerk, a young lady to 
tea with you, and your work for 
the day done. Good work too. 
Adie, I am always proud of my 
father’s work.’ 

She read her father’s moods by 
his face, and spoke accordingly. 

*I tell him,’ Winifred continued 
looking sideways at the little cloud 
which still hung upon her father’s 
brow—‘I teil him itis noble work 
which he is doing, the best work a 
man can do, to raise these poor boys 
out of ignorance, to bear with their 
ways, and try to make them like 
himself.’ 

Mr. Owen shook his head with 
mild deprecation. But he enjoyed 
it. 

‘Nonsense, father! Every teacher 
wants to make his disciples like 
himself, else what would be the 
good of teaching? A schoolmaster 
ought to be learned ; youarelearned, 
father.’ 

‘ Pretty well, my dear, pretty well. 
Cesar at my fingers’ ends, as you 
may say, and as far as Compound 
Interest, perhaps, you might find it 
hard to meet my match.’ 

‘ He must be sober ; why, father, 
who could be soberer than you ? 

‘Yes, my dear; I am too poor to 
drink if I wanted to.’ 

‘He must be just.” Mr. Owen 
nodded, as much as to say that Low- 
land-street Academy contained the 
justest of men. ‘ Merciful, too, 
with his justice.’ He nodded again, 
with emphasis. 

‘By the way, father, who was 
that I heard crying this afternoon ?” 

‘Candy Secundus,’ said her fa- 
ther shortly. 

‘Poor Candy Secundus! Poor 
little Sugar Candy! Do you know 
little Sugar Candy, Adie? The 
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dearest little fellow, with blue 
eyes and curly hair, and always 
getting into scrapes. His mother 
keepsthe baker’s shop over the way. 
What did poor Sugar Candy do, 
father ?” 

‘Justice comes before mercy,’ 
said Mr. Rhyl Owen. ‘ Candy Se- 
cundus brought a piece of chalk to 
school in his trouscrs - pockets, and 
chalked upon my desk—my desk 
—these lines: 

‘** Taffy is a Welshman ; 
‘Taffy keeps a cane ; 
When I get a big man 
I'll let him have it back again.” 
Candy Secundus will remember 
his verses for some time when he 
comes to sit down. I expect 
Candy’s mother will come to-night 
to give notice.’ 

Winifred looked graver. The 
withdrawal of one boy from the 
little school meant the loss of a 
pound a quarter, a sensible item in 
the modest household. 

‘I will go round and see her 
presently,’ she said. ‘ Perhaps she 
will be reasonable.’ 

As the light fell upon her, the 
low fire on the left and the gas 
just turned on overhead made 
pretty effects of colour in the twi- 
light. You may see that she is not 
a beautiful girl ; not beautiful in 
the sense that Adie, with her regu- 
lar features and calm eyes in a 
perpetual repose, is beautiful. Look 
again: you see a face full of mirth 
and animation ; a nose rather short 
and perhaps a little too broad ; 
lips half open, showing the whitest 
teeth behind, and more still, cheeks 
as soft as peaches and set witha 
pair of dimples—fetites fossettes 
@’amour ; her chin is strongly ac- 
centuated and rather pointed, for 
Winifred has a will of her own; 
the tiniest and daintiest little pink 
ears nestle beneath a cloud of re- 
bellious locks oflight brown, which 
escape from their assigned places 
and float at their own sweet will ; 
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a face full of affection, enjoyment, 
and possible passion ; and to crown 
all, a pair of gray eyes which have 
caught the sunshine of June, and 
give it back through all the year ; 
eyes always ready to laugh; eyes 
fearless and trusting; eyes that 
enjoy the world, and are aglow 
with the fire of her youthful blood, 
in which the lover, when the lover 
comes, will see ‘a fountain of gar- 
dens, a well of living waters, and 
streams from Lebanon.’ Her 
fingers, long and delicate, quiver 
when she speaks, as if she was 
working the telegraph still; as she 
sits, as she moves, as she speaks, 
you feel that you are with a girl 
whose nervous system is strung by 
nature to concert pitch, so that 
one note out of tune would set the 
whole ajar. The other girl, Adie 
Revel, beside her is at present 
calmly and dispassionately happy. 
She has had enough to eat; that 
is sufficient for the time. Like 
the owner of the Splendid Shilling, 
she can say, ‘Fate cannot harm me; 
I have dined to-day.’ She has no 
more care for the next day than 
when we left her last, playing bad- 
minton with her brother. Like the 
soft-eyed deer, she lies in the sun 
and warmth, enjoys what the pre- 
sent has to give, and is a philoso- 
pher in this, that she leaves the 
gods the rest. ‘ Prudens futuri, 
we know : ‘ Heaven, which sees the 
future, keeps the issues in the dark- 
ness of the night; nor does it for- 
give the man who trembles before 
what is coming, more than is due 
to human uncertainty.’ Adie had 
never read Horace ; but she agreed 
with so much of his philosophy 
as not to tremble at thinking of the 
future. Now Winifred thought 
perpetually of things that might be 
coming: she thought of Marion, 
who worked for the three ; of Adie, 
who could not work, but sat at 
home and hoped for better things ; 
and she thought—she thought too 
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much—of Fred : Fred the hand- 
some, Fred the indolent, Fred, 
whose very faults made him in- 
teresting, because they were not 
the faults of the class among whom 
she had been brought up. A young 
man of Lowland-street or Euphrates- 
row, if he departed from the paths 
of rectitude, which was not uncom- 
mon, was to be seen smoking pipes 
at public-house doors, reeling home- 
wards at night, or even, in extreme 
cases of moral obliquity, marching 
handcuffed between two men in 
blue, or escorted from the doors 
of Bow-street Police-office to the 
door of her Majesty’s omnibus. 
The Lowland-street youth did not, 
like Mr. Frederick Revel, wear 
trousers and coat closely resem- 
bling those of Bond-street ; he did 
not spend the day in the fashion- 
able end of town ; he did not fre- 
quent West-end billiard rooms; 
nor did he despise the companion- 
ship of other young gentlemen in 
the street. Perhaps it was the con- 
trast of Fred Revel with this other 
young man which made Winifred 
think so much about him. 

The old schoolmaster, retreating 
from the table to his place in the 
window and his book, left the two 
girls to their talk. 

‘ Poor dear!’ said Winifred. ‘To 
think of your going without your 
dinner for two nights! Why did 
you not tell us ?” 

Adie laughed. 

‘That is nothing, provided we 
don’t have to go without our dinner 
to-morrow and the next day. But 
I daresay Marion will get some 
money ; she always does find money 
somehow.’ 

‘Perhaps your brother will get a 
proper place soon.’ 

‘Poor Fred! He says, Winifred, 
that some people are born to work 
and some to spend, and he certainly 
was not born to work. Sometimes 
I think that Fred never will get 
any more work to do at all. You 
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know he does try ; he goes into the 
City, I believe, at least once a 
week—and everybody knows it is 
in the City that you pick up rich 
posts. Once he was made secre- 
tary to a company. His friend, 
Lord Rodney Benbow, got him the 
post. To be sure, the company 
broke up in a month; but then, as 
Fred says, it gave him the business 
experience that he wants. Wini- 
fred, don’t let Marion know that I 
told you about our distress ; she is 
proud, and would not like it. As 
if it matters now,’ she said with a 
bitter laugh; ‘as if it matters for 
all the world to know how poor 
we are! Let them know. We 
have not a single friend to care 
whether we starve or not.’ 

*O Adie, you have me.’ 

‘It is a horrid thing to be poor,’ 
she went on passionately. ‘It is 
a cruel thing, a wrong thing, a 
wretched thing to be poor. Marion 
seems to think it enough if we 
get our miserable meals day by 
day.’ 

‘ Give us this day our daily bread, 
Adie,’ said Winifred. 

‘I know. But my bread ought 
to be more than breakfast and 
dinner and tea; I want things, 
Winifred, that other girls have. 
What is the good of life where 
there is no pleasure—nothing but 
working day after day to get enough 
to eat?’ 

‘ But we cannot have all we want 
to have,’ said the telegraph girl, 
letting her thoughts loose vaguely 
in the field of boundless impos- 
sibilities.’ 

‘Why can’t we? Once I had 
all that I wanted ; it was not much, 
to be sure, for 1 was only sixteen 
and satisfied with little. Now Iam 
twenty I want to live.’ 

‘Adie, do you think it is right 
to talk so?’ 

‘Right or not, I do so because 
I think so. Yesterday I went out 
with Fred for a walk. He will not 
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take me to Regent-street or the 
Park, for fear of meeting his old 
college friends. You see, Winifred, 
this is the only dress I have got. 
I can trim it up after the fashion, 
but I can’t turn it into a new dress. 
Fred keeps up appearances better ; 
I do not know how. Well, he is 
ashamed to be seen with his sisters 
in the street. We walked part of 
the way down Oxford-street, turned 
to the right up Berners-street, and 
then, after seven o’clock, when all 
the gentlemen were having dinner 
and Fred was not afraid of meeting 
any one he knew, we went down 
Bond-street and Piccadilly. As 
we came home through the squares 
the people were driving off to din- 
ner ; in one or two houses we could 
see them sitting down, ladies and 
gentlemen—ah, happy people !— 
dining properly, and with servants 
to wait. Some other people, not 
so happy, but better off than our- 
selves, were going to the theatres. 
We came home. Neither Fred nor 
I had a single sixpence between 
us. When we got home we found 
Marion sitting with a single light, 
trying to draw an outline. She had 
no money either. Fred smoked, 
nobody spoke, because we were 
all three too miserable ; and about 
ten o’clock we went to bed. We 
had had neither tea nor supper, and 
Marion sat all the evening with her 
head on her hand. Poor Marion! 
Poor Fred! Poor me! You don’t 
mean, Winifred, that I should like 
this life ?” 

A grunt escaped the lips of the 
schoolmaster, but he said nothing. 
Adie looked up a moment and 
went on in a lower voice : 

‘Fred keeps up his spirits and 
mine too, as well as he can, the 
dear fellow. He is always cheer- 
ful; he says that something will 
happen to make us all comfortable 
again. Butit is worse for Marion, 
because she has all the work to do, 
poor thing. She is different from 
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both of us, I think, and takes things 
more seriously. To be sure, where 
should we be without her? 

‘When Fred—I mean your 
brother ’—said Winifred, ‘ gets the 
place he wants, it will be better, 
will it not ? He will do something 
for you. It would be dreadful for 
him to go on for ever letting 
Marion work for all of you.’ 

‘ That is what he says and thinks. 
Fred has, only you would not think 
it unless you knew him as well as 
I do, the noblest of hearts. He 
says that this living on the proceeds 
of Marion's work is killing him, and 
Tam sure that he is getting thinner. 
He declares that he is ready to 
take any kind of work that offers. 
Of course, you know, Winifred, it 
must be such work as a gentleman 
can do. Now and then Dr. Cha- 
comb suggests something, but Fred 
has got an aversion to the doctor 
and his way of looking at things. 
Above all, as Fred says, he is a 
gentleman, and, if he pleased, a 
nobleman.’ 

‘Yes, dear, I know.’ 

There was another grunt from 
the schoolmaster. 

‘I read once,’ he said, without 
looking round, ‘ of a nobleman in 
France who fell into poverty. He 
resolved on giving up his title and 
forgetting his rank; he handed his 
sword to the Mayor of Bordeaux 
and went away. When he came 
home after twenty years, enriched 
by trade, he demanded back, and 
received again, the sword of his 
ancestors.’ 

Adie listened politely. 

‘You had better tell Fred that 
story, Mr. Owen,’ she said, with a 
laugh. ‘I should like to see Fred 
depositing my father’s sword with 
the Lord Mayor of London while 
he went about, on Dr. Chacomb’s 
suggestion, as an advertising tout. 
That was the last advice, I be- 
lieve.’ 

‘There are good families in 
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Wales,’ said Rhyl Owen, ‘as well 
as in France. My father, Ap Rhyl, 
whose father was Ap Owen, used to 
boast of our descent from Llewel- 
lyn, who was a king. Yet my bro- 
thers and I had to work for our 
living, and never grumbled at it.’ 

‘ Never mind, father,’ said Wini- 
fred. ‘You do not quite under- 
stand.’ 

But Adie, disinclined to discuss 
the question, had risen. 

‘I shall go up-stairs now,’ she 
said. ‘Good-night, Mr. Owen.’ 
She went to the chair and held out 
her hands. ‘Iam very, very much 
obliged to you.’ 

‘Child,’ said the schoolmaster, 
looking up at her, ‘stoop down 
and let me whisper. If you have 
got no money to-morrow, you and 
your sister come down here at one 
o'clock ; we will go shares. And, 
Miss Adie, make your brother do 
some work, and try to get some 
for yourself. Don’t leave every- 
thing to Miss Marion.’ 

Adie nodded her head, laughed, 
kissed him on the forehead, and 
left him. It was two years since 
they came to the house. Rhyl 
Owen and his dau.hter were not, 
as she and Fred confessed to each 
other, strictly of the upper classes ; 
but they were kind. Adie loved 
little attentions, and craved for the 
outside signs of affection. Wini- 
fred was her only companion, and 
when Fred was not at home, she 
allowed herself a greater approach 
to familiarity with Winifred’s father 
than her aristocratic brother would 
have approved of. At all events, 
she felt that he would have shud- 
dered if he had seen her actually 
kiss the forehead of the little Welsh 
schoolmaster—‘ not even a Univer- 
sity man,’ he would have said. 

‘Winifred,’ said her father abrupt- 
ly, ‘he’s a bad chap.’ 

Winifred changed colour. 
she knew whom he meant. 

‘He’s a bad chap, Winifred, my 
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girl,” he went on. ‘He hangs 
about billiard-tables and borrows 
money of gentlemen. Sam Beagle, 
who is head waiter at the Guards’ 
Club, told me he heard Lord Rod- 
ney talking about him, saying that 
Fred Revel cost him a sovereign 
every time he met him, and he’d 
be dashed if he’d stand it any 
longer.’ 

Winifred was silent still. 

‘As for the girls—the young 
ladies, I mean—it’s a good thing for 
you and me that they came here. 
It isn’t often that we get the chance 
of knowing a real lady. As for Miss 
Marion—Lord! when I think of 
that girl, Winifred, and how she 
toils and slaves, my blood boils— 
it boils, 1 say. ‘There, I’ve broken 
my pipe. Give me the other one, 
my dear. As for Miss Marion, 
she’s a good woman. Who can 
say more ?” 

IIe got up and stood before the 
spark that lingered in the fireplace. 

‘What does Solomon say about 
a good woman?’ He tooka Bible 
and opened it at the Book of 
Proverbs, and read: ‘ “She riseth 
while it is yet night, and giveth 
meat to the household. . . Strength 
and honour are her clothing; 
and she shall rejoice in time to 
come... In her tongue is the law 
of kindness. . . Let her own works 
praise her in the gates.” That is 
Marion Revel. I have watched 
her for two years. She is the good 
woman of Solomon, and she is 
more ; she is the true Christian, 
Winifred, because she thinks and 
works for others, and not for her- 
self.’ 

‘ And so do you, father dear.’ 

He stroked his chin. 

‘In a measure, my child. Yes. 
It is the task of the teacher, I read 
in a book the other day, to lose 
his own interests in those of his 
pupil. The anxieties of one be- 
come the sufferings of the other; 
he feels with his scholar—’ 
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‘Poor little Sugar Candy,’ said 
Winifred thoughtfully, with a gleam 
in her eye. 

Her fathercaughtit, and laughed. 
He was a silent man out of school, 
because he talked so much in 
school hours that quiet was need- 
ful ; he was a grave man, because 
he could not indulge in the natural 
mirth of his nature before the boys ; 
but the old Adam broke out some- 
times, as it did now. 

‘Ho, ho! he laughed. ‘Candy 
Secundus will become a great poet: 

‘Taffy was a Welshman ; 
Taffy had a cane ; 
When I get a big man 
I'll let him have it back again.” 


Ho! ho! ho! If little Candy does 
turn out a great man, my dear, 
they will tell of this day, and how 
his brutal schoolmaster flogged 
him. Dear me! Schoolmasters are 
a misrepresented race. I daresay 
Orbilius in Francis’s //orace—there 
is the book on the top shelf—wasa 
kind, soft-hearted, merry, and gentle 
man, only Horace never understood 
the right side of his nature. Per- 
haps Busby used to cry at night 
when he thought of all the boys 
wriggling on their seats.’ 

‘Winifred,’ he went on again, 
after a few meditative puffs of his 
pipe, ‘think over what I said, 
my dear. He is a worthless chap. 
You went for a walk with him on 
Sunday afternoon.’ 

‘Yes, father, but Adie was with 
us. Oh, you don’t know!’ She 
took his face in her hands, and 
squeezed the wrinkled and crow’s- 
footed eyesand nose together. ‘You 
don’tknow anything aboutit, father. 
Why, the Revels are quite above us. 
Fred is a gentleman, an Oxford 
man, a scholar, and aCount—think 
of that—only he is too proud to 
take the title. And what am I? 
Only a telegraph girl, father.’ 

She laughed as she spoke, but 
the tears came into her eyes. She 
brushed them away quickly. 
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‘And now, father, I shall go 
round to Mrs. Candy’s and find out 
if she is angry with you. I shall 
pretend to ask for a loaf, you 
know. We can’t have the school 
dropping to pieces just yet, can 
we? Dear old father, you have 
yet to work a year or two longer, 
until your daughter can make money 
enough to keep you.’ ” 

Left alone, the schoolmaster sat 
down and pondered. The house 
was quiet and lonely. He thought 
of his bright and pretty girl; he 
thought of the idler whose fancy she 
had caught; he wondered what was 
best to bedone. Outside the house, 
in the street, the children shouted 
and played; within there was the 
silence of thegrave. Andhe thought 
of the two friendless girls above 
him, and one of them so helpless. 

‘Between most of us and starva- 
tion,’ he said, ‘there’s only the 
mercy of the Lord. Thank Him, 
it’s a thickish plank.’ 

Presently he heard a heavy foot 
mount the stairs and knock at the 
Revels’ door. 


CHAPTER II. 

THE visitor knocked at Miss Re- 
vel’s door. Getting no reply, hegen- 
tly turned the handle and looked in. 
Its only occupant, Adie, was sitting 
in the dusk at one of the windows, 
pressing her cheek against the glass 
and gazing, with her thoughts far 
away, at the passers below. The 
gas from the street and the shop 
over the way lit up the room; in the 
softened twilight and the dim illu- 
mination you could perceive that 
theroom was comfortably furnished 
with easy chairs, a sofa, a piano, 
and a few water-colour paintings. 
The light was not strong enough to 
show that the covering of chairs and 
sofa was worn in holes and faded, 
that the carpet was ragged, that the 
piano bore marks of age and use. 
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An easel stood at one window, and 
by it a small stand with paints and 
canvas. In the centre was a table 
covered with work,over whichAdie’s 
fingers had been busy during the 
day. She was not idle, for she kept 
the wardrobe of her sister and her- 
self, and maintained, in spite of all 
difficulties, the neatness of her bro- 
ther’s linen. The new-comer, who 
was indeed no other than Dr. Cha- 
comb, stepped across the room with 
the noiseless tread affected by some 
heavy men, and laid his hand gently 
on Adie’s. 

‘ You?’ she started. ‘I did not hear 
any one open the door. I thought 
you had deserted us, Dr. Cha- 
comb. It is nearly six months since 
you came to see us last.’ 

*I got very little encouragement 
in my last visit,’ he said. ‘I am 
not quite certain that I ought to 
come here again at all.’ 

‘Did Fred say anything to 
annoy you? You remember that 
you annoyed Aém very much.’ 

‘So that he had the right to 
annoy me in return, you mean. No, 
it was not your brother's little out- 
break of temper. I hardly know 
what that young man could do 
which would annoy me. He might 
surprise me certainly. If he were 
to get his living in any honest way 
it would surprise me. But he would 
never annoy me.’ 

‘Do not say unkind things about 
Fred,’ said Adie. ‘For my own 
part, I should be extremely sorry 
to have him making his living as 
an advertising tout, and that, you 
know, was what you advised him to 
become.’ 

‘ That is about the only thing he 
is fit for,’ said the doctor. 

‘Well, if it was not Fred, who 
was it—Marion or myself?’ 

‘As it was not you, it was of 
course your sister.’ 

‘I declare,’ said Adie pettishly, 
‘it is too provoking. What did 
Marion say or do, I should like 
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to know? You are absolutely the 
only decent creature left in the 
world, not to speak of dear little 
Winifred Owen, that comes toseeus, 
and you take offence at some non- 
sensical fancy of yourown. Oh, 
why are men so stupid ?’ 

‘Hardly a nonsensical fancy,’ 
said the doctor. ‘It was real hard 
fact. Where is Marion?’ 

*I do not know. She went to 
Burls’s shop. Perhaps she stayed 
there to finish off something, per- 
haps she had to go over Water- 
loo-bridge to Hermann’s. She may 
be in any moment. Sit down and 
be comfortable, and tell meallabout 
it.’ 

‘Tell me first how you have 
been getting on since last I saw 
you.” 

‘We have been getting on worse 
and worse. I think we did have 
some money, a little, left when you 
came last. That is all gone now. 
And Marion has not been doing 
well at all for the last three months. 
At present we have nothing.’ 

*‘ Nothing ?’ 

‘Nothing atall. Not a sixpence 
in the world. We paid our rent 
for the quarter out of Marion’s 
dividends. ‘Then we had a little 
money left to live upon; we have 
got nothing now, and out of that 
we have to save up for next quar- 
ter’s rent and live besides. It’s like 
what papa used to call a midship- 
man’s half-pay.’ 

The doctor was silent. 

‘Yesterday we had no dinner. 
To-day we have had no dinner. I 
do not know what poor Marion has 
done, but I went down-stairs when 
I was so hungry that I could not 
bear myself any longer, and asked 
Mr. Owen to give me something 
to eat. I’ve had bacon and bread- 
and-butter and tea.’ 

‘ And Fred ?” 

‘Fred is like the sparrows: he 
picks up his dinner in the street,’ 
said Adie. ‘I wish I could.’ 
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‘No money, no dinner. Why 
did you not send to me, child ?” 

‘Why did you not come to us?’ 

‘Did not Marion tell you any- 
thing ?” 

‘No. Marion tells me nothing 
about herself. Tell me what was 
the matter, Dr. Chacomb. Perhaps 
I can help to put things right. 
Heaven knows we can’t afford to 
give up our only friend.’ 

‘It is a very simple matter,’ he 
replied. ‘ {asked Marion to marry 
me. And she refused.’ 

‘Oh? 

Adie found nothing else to say 
before a statement the whole bear- 
ing of which she could not im- 
mediately realise. 

‘You too, I suppose, think it 
absurd,’ said Dr. Chacomb. 

‘I have never thought anything 
about it at all,’ she replied, ‘ because 
this is the first time I have heard 
about it. But it does seem at first 
as if it was too bad that you can’t 
know us without wanting to marry 
one of us. Why isn’t all the stupid 
love taken out of the novels? No 
one would think of it at all unless 
for them—I am sure Marion and I 
don’t—and then we could live to- 
gether and be happy.’ 

‘Childish talk,’ said the doctor. 
‘ You don’t understand. Now listen, 
Adie, and see if you can understand 
this. When you knew me four 
years ago I had no money, and was 
in debt. I used to run down to 
Chacomb to borrow, when I was 
hard up, of poor Chauncey. I had 
a mouldy little surgery—I blush to 
think of it—at Islington, with half 
a dozen patients and what is called 
a general practice. I was lazy be- 
cause I had nothing to do. I was 
forty-five years of age, and a failure. 
You remember me then. Try to 
compare me now with what I was. 
Tell me what you thought of 
me.’ 

Adie laughed and shut her eyes. 
It was great fun to tell Dr.Chacomb 
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the exact truth and not to offend 
him. 

‘I shall not be complimentary,’ 
she said. ‘You were a red-faced 
man—such a red face !—and Fred 
used to say you drank too much.’ 

‘Fred was always as fond of me 
as I am of him,’ said the doctor, 
smiling. ‘ But Fred was right.’ 

‘You wore black trousers that 
bulged dreadfully at the knees,and a 
coat that never, whetheryou walked 
or stood or sat, hung anyhow but 
in bumps and folds. Your boots 
were worn down at the heel, and 
you had a horrid black waistcoat 
which was frayed at the pockets.’ 

‘Very likely,’ said Dr. Chacomb. 
‘ The pockets were worn by search- 
ing for the coins which were not 
there. Those devils of pockets! I 
remember them too. They were my 
purse, and the reverse of the purse 
that Peter Schlemyl got— 

‘Who was Peter Schlemy] ?’ 

‘I forget now, except that he 
sold his shadow and that he got in- 
stead of ita purse out of which you 
could take as much money as you 
pleased without puttinganyin. Now 
you could putas much as you liked 
intomy pockets, and there never was 
anything there. The gold changed 
into silver, the silver into copper, 
and the copper into nothing at all. 
But pray go on with your description. 
It grows interesting.’ 

‘I think I have finished. Stay: 
you had immense red hands. I 
used to wonder how it would feel 
to have hands of such an enormous 
size ;your hair was thick and matted; 
your lips were very large, I remem- 
ber, and red ; you had great black 
eyebrows, and your eyes were fierce 
and strong ; they seemed to take in 
everything and to want to order 
everybody about. Altogether you 
were not quite nice, somehow; 
Comb Leigh did not suit you.’ 

‘Good,’ said the doctor, ‘On 
the whole it is a clever portrait. 
What a pity, Adie, that you cannot 
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turn your attention to novel writ- 
ing! But that was four years ago. 
Light the candles, look at me again, 
and tell me if the portrait will do 
now.’ 

‘ There is only an inch or two of 
candle left, and what are we to do 
for more when these are gone?’ 
said Adie. ‘ Never mind, we can go 
to bed in the dark. There, Dr. 
Chacomb.’ 

‘What do you see now?’ asked 
the doctor. 

‘No,’ said Adie, ‘I will not de- 
scribe you any more.’ 

The portrait, indeed, no longer 
represented Dr. Joseph Chacomb. 
His face, lit by the candles, had 
lost its old red hue, and was 
now pale, but not pallid ; his large 
eyes—formerly, to the young girl’s 
fancy, so fierce—were softened and 
grave; above them lay eyelids 
heavy as if with thought; his eye- 
brows were no thicker than is be- 
fitting to a man of great mental 
and physical strength ; his lips were 
large, especially the lower lip, but 
you may remark the same pro- 
minence in that feature in the pho- 
tograph of nearly every great states- 
man, lawyer, or preacher ; his hair, 
grown thin at the temples, was 
strong, closely-knitted, and not yet 
touched with gray—a sturdy crop 
of brown curls; his large hands, 
from which he had removed the 
gloves, were now white and shapely. 
He was dressed by Poole in such 
garments as belong especially to 
the prosperous physician, a black 
buttoned frock, and gray trousers 
in which no trace of Adie’s ancient 
‘bulge’ was visible. A pair of 
double eye-glasses in gold hung 
from his neck. 

‘Of course I knew,’ said the girl, 
‘without the candles, that you were 
greatly changed. I was only talk- 
ing of what you used to be. You 
are not offended, are you ?” 

‘Not at all; but I want you to 
understand all about me, and that 
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very clearly. Look at me again. 
Am I older or younger than I used 
to be ?’ 

* Younger, to look at.’ 

‘If a man is younger to look at, 
he is younger in reality. There is 
no wearing of wigs about me; it is 
all Nature’s handiwork. I am ex- 
actly what you see me, and I 
was exactly four years ago what 
you knew me then. I ought, by 
all the rules of life, to be four years 
worse—fiercer in the face, redder 
in the eyes, clumsier in the paws, 
bulgier in the breeches ; but I am 
not, you see. I am ten years 
younger; I look a gentleman; I 
am not red-faced at all. You have 
never asked me what has effected 
this transformation.’ 

She shook her head. 

‘I will tell you.’ 

‘If it is a story, let me put out 
the candles. You can talk by the 
gaslight just as well.’ 

‘Rubbish! Let them burn out ; 
I will give you plenty more. Listen 
to me, child. When the unsuc- 
cessful man putteth off his unsuc- 
cess, he lays aside his bad habits. 
Of bad habits come red faces and 
fierce eyes ; of unsuccess come old 
coats, down-at-heel boots, and 
bulgy bags. Failure in a man is 
like a fallow soil to the fields, be- 
cause it causes all manner of ill- 
weeds to grow. When you knew 
me first I was a failure; now I am 
a success.’ 

‘Iam glad to hear it,’ said Adie. 
‘I wish you would teach Fred the 
way to become a success.’ 

‘Fred! As if any teaching would 
do him any good! But have you 
no curiosity? Do you not care to 
ask what I have done?’ 

‘No, said the girl. ‘Men are 
always doing something to make 
money. It seems to me to matter 
very little what they actually do, so 
long as they do get it and give it 
to their daughters.’ 

‘There is no critical faculty at 
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all,’ said the doctor, ‘in the femi- 
nine mind. If Eve had only been 
told not to inquire how Adam made 
his money, we should all have been 
gardening in Paradise this day. I 
never did like gardening, for my 
part, so I am mightily obliged to 
Eve. Then, Adie, since you do not 
ask me, I must tell you. You have 
never heard, I suppose, of the 
Royal Hospital for Gout, supported 
by voluntary contributions ? 

Adie shook her head. 

£ You see,’ she said, ‘ I never had 
gout. It comes of eating and drink- 
ing too much, I believe. We are 
not at all likely—Marion and I— 
to get gout. Perhaps Fred may 
get it some day.’ 

*I am its Founder,’ he said, with 
pride. ‘Ofall my projects it is the 
only one which I have pulled off. 
The rest, poor innocents, perished 
unborn. But one is enough. I 
founded it. AloneI did it. I hired 
the building, got my secretary, and 
organised my management. It is 
now a flourishing institution. Iam 
the chief consulting physician. We 
appeal especially—it’s a stroke of 
real genius this, if you could only 
understand it—to those who have 
never had this disease; the funds 
come in, and my fortune is made.’ 

‘Do you mean that you take all 
the money that people send?’ asked 
Adie in her innocence. ‘ That 
seems easy, but is it quite right ?” 

‘Not quite, my dear young lady. 
That would be an elementary pro- 
ceeding unworthy of my genius, 
and leading to unpleasant inter- 
views with the magistrates. My 
fortune is built upon my reputation, 
and that is based upon my hospi- 
tal. Iam now the leading special- 
ist on gout. Dr. Porteous of Savile- 
row pretends to be my superior— 
but you will not believe that.’ 

‘Very well,’ said Adieinnocently ; 
‘I will not.’ 

‘My income is over four thou- 
sand a year, and it goes on increas- 
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ing like a snowball. You under- 
stand so far?’ 

‘Yes. You have got more money 
than you know what to do with.’ 

‘Not quite. However, this is 
what I am coming to. I want to 
marry Marion. If she will have 
me, I will take you away to a plea- 
sant house at the other end of town. 
You shall have a carriage to drive 
in. Do you hear?’ 

‘Ah? cried the girl, her colour 
flushing. 

‘You shall leave this place and 
go into the country, to the seaside 
—wherever you please. You shall 
have money to spend, and as much 
as you want. You shall associate 
with ladies and  entlemen again ; 
you shall dress as a young lady’ of 
your beauty—you know what a 
pretty girl you are, Adie—ought to 
dress; you shall have lessons in 
all young ladies’ accomplishments ; 
you shall pick up the threads of 
your life where you dropped them 
four years ago, only they shall lead 
to a life broader and more famous 
and fuller in enjoyment. You shall 
belong to the world that you envy.’ 

‘How can I help you? she 
asked, with lips apart and bright- 
ened eyes. 

‘Will you if you can ?” 

‘Will I not? Would I not do 
anything, anything to get out of 
this dreadful place and feel once 
more that to-morrow’s food at least 
is ready and certain? But what 
can 1 do? You know that Marion 
is reserved. I cannot go to her 
and say, “ Marion, you are a great 
goose to refuse the good luck that 
offers for both of us.” If I were 
even to hint at it, things would be 
worse than ever. There must be 
no appearance of my helping, even 
if I see a way.’ 

The doctor considered. 

‘ Time is precious to a man when 
he is on the verge of fifty. There 
are only ten years more of enjoy- 
ment before him. I want to marry 
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at once, Adie, and waste none of 
those valuable years. First of all, 
however, I must help you. Don’t 
be proud, child. You have no 
money ?” 

‘Not one penny. I told you so.’ 

‘Then you must not refuse to 
take some. I suppose you keep 
house while Marion paints ?” 

“Ves,” 

‘I think you had better not let 
her know, if you can help it, that 
I have given you anything. Only 
take care that you always have 
plenty to eat. See, here are five 
pounds for you and Marion, for 
your housekeeping ; I put the mo- 
ney into your hands on the con- 
dition that you do not give it to 
your brother to waste. Spend it 
on yourselves, Let Marion believe 
that it is careful housekeeping. And 
as to helping me, you can only do 
it by letting Marion feel, day by day, 
the misery of poverty.’ 

Adie considered. 

‘That may seem cruel, but it is 
really kind. As soon as Marion 
begins to realise that her compli- 
ance means your restoration to the 
world of respectability, she will 
comply.’ 

‘But about Fred. You will help 
the poor boy too, won't you ? 

‘I am not at all obliged to pro- 
vide for Fred,’ said the doctor ; 
‘but I will do what I can for him. 
Fred shall not be forgotten ; that 
is all I can promise on his account. 
It is you that I should like to see 
happy and well provided for, my 
dear child. I want to have you 
with us for a year or two before 
you marry and leave us; to see 
you enjoy yourself at balls and 
operas and theatres; to bring a 
little more plumpness to those fair 
cheeks of yours.’ 

The doctor had got her hand in 
his, was bending his face to hers, 
and you might almost have thought 
by the look of his eyes that he was 
making love to her. But he was 
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not ; it was only a way that he had, 
and the natural pleasure which 
every well-regulated male mind 
feels at having a girl’s soft hand in 
his own. 

‘I should like, my girl, to make 
you happy, as well as Marion. Are 
you afraid of me ? 

‘But Marion must be made happy 
first,’ said Adie. ‘ How do I know 
that you will be kind to her, as well 
as tome? Marion is not so easy 
to get on with as I am; she takes 
everything so seriously, you know. 
And, besides, it is not me you want 
to marry, but Marion.’ 

‘If you are not afraid of me, why 
should Marion be? If you would 
not laugh at me, I would tell you 
that I love her. I do indeed. 1 
have always loved her.’ 

‘Do you? It seems very funny 
that you should love Marion. You 
are such very different people. 
Perhaps, though, that is the reason 
why you love her. But I do not 
want to laugh.’ 

‘What would you say if I told 
you I loved you, Adie ?” 

‘I cannot imagine such a thing 
to happen at all,’ she replied. ‘It 
is no use speculating. One thing 
you may be quite certain of. If 
you were Bluebeard himself, and I 
was only going to be the last wife 
but one, I would marry you if you 
asked me, to get out of this doleful 
life. Yes, I would. And if I were 
Marion, I would marry any one 
who would give us enough to eat. 
If I were Beauty herself, I would 
marry the Beast with pleasure, if 
he would give me proper dresses 
and the things that make life com- 
fortable as well. I would do any- 
thing for more money, Dr. Cha- 
comb—anything, I declare.’ 

‘Have patience a little, Adie,’ 
said the doctor, smoothing her hair 
with his palm. ‘ Wait till I bring 
home Marion for my bride, and 
you shall have all you want. Iam 
not quite Bluebeard, nor yet quite 
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the Beast; but tell me,’ he added 
sentimentally, ‘would you mind 
having me for your brother-in- 
law?’ 

‘Not a bit, said Adie truthfully. 
‘I should rather like it, I think. 
You are the only gentleman we 
know, and I am sick of starving. 
Fred never does anything for us ; I 
can do nothing for myself. What 
are we to look forward to? You 
are quite sure you will not do any- 
thing horrid after you are married ? 
Because, you know, I should feel 
miserable all my life if poor Marion 
were made unhappy through me.’ 

‘Trust me, Adie,’ said Dr. Cha- 
comb; ‘and help me if you can. 
See, you have forgotten the mo- 
ney.’ 

Adie took up the five glittering 
sovereigns and held them in her 
hands, holding them to the light 
with an admiration that had a sort 
of tremor in it. She had never 
before had so much money given 
her all at once, and the gold repre- 
sented a boundless vista of rich 
and luxurious probability. 

‘It seems wrong, somehow,’ she 
said, ‘to take your money. Sup- 
pose nothing comes of it after all. 
Suppose Marion will not be per- 
suaded to marry you. Suppose 
you reproach me for doing nothing. 
Mind, I promise nothing. I will 
do what I can, because I think it 
is the best thing for us all, not be- 
cause [ want it by itself, and very 
much, to happen. And you will 
perhaps turn round then and say I 
took the money from you.’ 

‘Joseph Chacomb, Adrienne 
Revel ’—in less prosperous days he 
would have said ‘ Joe Chacomb ’— 
‘Joseph Chacomb has faults; he 
is sometimes called overbearing, 
chiefly by his enemies ; but do not 
forget that he comes, like yourself, 
of gentle blood. We are the Cha- 
combs of Chacomb. My cousin 
Chauncey, poor fellow, and I are 
now alone to represent the family, 
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unless Gerald turns up again. You 
may at least trust Joseph Chacomb 
to be a gentleman.’ 

‘Good - night, then, Dr. Cha- 
comb, and thank you.’ 

‘Hush! I hear Marion’s step.’ 

The pair separated guiltily, Adie 
slipping the money into her pocket. 
The man’s ear was quicker than 
the girl’s, for immediately after- 
wards the door opened and Marion 
Revel came in. 

Four years of hard and careworn 
struggles have placed their. mark 
upon her. She was little more than 
a girl when we saw her last, with 
the buoyancy of girlhood still on 
her ; she appears a woman of thirty 
now, by the wasted cheeks and her 
faded look. She is dressed, like 
Adie, in a cheap stuff, cut and 
trimmed by her sister in the fashion, 
so that she might not look dowdy ; 
her gloves are worn and mended. 
She has something of the air, with- 
out the meekness induced by in- 
cessant obedience, of a nun or a 
sister of mercy. Under her arm 
she carries a parcel, which Adie 
recognises, with a _heart-sinking, 
as the packet of drawings. she 
took away with her in the morn- 
ing. 

‘You, Dr. Chacomb !’ 

She put down her drawings, and 
held out her hand, with a smiie 
which suddenly brought back all 
her youth. She was only twenty- 
seven, after all—that halting-place 
in the growth of womanhood where 
youth and maturity meet, the time 
when a girl may be at her sweetest 
and freshest, or may be d/asée and 
worn out. Marion should have 
been at her sweetest and freshest, 
but for the sad reasons of hard 
work, anxiety, and insufficient food. 
The Princess of Fairyland can live 
on nothing ; her tears nourish her, 
as they did the Psalmist ; her hopes 
sustain her; her faith cheers her. 
In Realland the princess grows 
pale and weak when she has not a 
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good dinner every day ; in her dis- 
tress she lives chiefly on tea and 
bread ; after a while her spirits fail, 
her faith declines, all for the want 
of proper food. Rabelais makes 
great Gaster the first master of 
arts, the first great inventor, the 
deviser of every art; he should 
have gone farther still, and made 
him the nourisher, the begetter, the 
support, stay, prop, and comfort of 
love. 

‘You, Dr. Chacomb! It is a 
long time since you came to see us 
last.’ 

‘It is not my fault if I do not 
come oftener,’ said the doctor. 
‘You have only to say that you 
like to see me.’ 

‘Of course we like to see you. 
You are our last link with the past. 
If it were not for you to remind us 
that things were really what we re- 
member, Adie and I should get to 
believe that we had been all our 
lives in Lowland-street.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Adie; ‘sometimes I 
believe we were. Comb Leigh 
seems a dream.’ 

She took her sister’s packet of 
drawings, and looked inquiringly. 

Marion shook her head. 

‘I have had a weary day, dear, 
and very little luck. Mr. Burls 
swore in his pretty fashion over the 
forest birds, and would not look at 
the wild-flowers. But he has pro- 
mised to get me some work, doing 
curtains and backgrounds for a 
portrait-painter, ifhe can. Then I 
walked over Waterloo-bridge, and 
saw Mr. Hermann. I think I dis- 
like him worse than Mr. Burls. 
He was not in his office, and so I 
came home. Oh, I forgot to say 
that I waited for five hours at Mr. 
Burls’s, and began to copy a head 
for him. So I have not wasted the 
day. And, Adie—? She looked 
wistfully at her sister. 

_‘T have been alone all day. At 
six o’clock I left off work, and went 
down-stairs to have tea with Mr. 
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Owen. Winifred came home early. 
Then Dr. Chacomb came in, and 
we have been talking. Let me 
take the poor pictures, dear. I 
wish Mr. Burls had his head be- 
tween them, so that I could squeeze 
it—like this—to a jelly, the horrid 
man, for swearing. I have pro- 
mised to see Winifred again this 
evening,’ she added mendaciously. 
‘I will leave you with Dr. Cha- 
comb. Good-night, doctor.’ 

‘Why do you reproach me with 
not coming, Miss Revel?’ he be- 
gan. ‘ You know the reason. 

‘ That is no reason,’ she returned, 
with a little bitterness. ‘That is 
no reason at all. You asked what 
you knew you could never have; 
you were foolish—or were you 
kind? Perhaps you only thought 
of my happiness, to ask. But you 
might have known—surely no one 
could have known better than 
yourself—how utterly impossible it 
was. You promised never to allude 
to it again.’ 

Dr. Chacomb waved his hand. 
Nothing more strongly marked the 
difference between the man now 
and the man of four years ago than 
the attitude in which he stood, 
the air with which he listened, the 
gesture with which he received the 
young lady’s appeal. Everything 
betrayed the man of self-possession, 
of experience, of reserve, the man 
accustomed to converse on equal 
terms with those whom a former 
generation called persons of qua- 
lity. Now anybody can be a gen- 
tleman of Bloomsbury, of Camber- 
well, or even of Islington; but it 
requires some adaptability to put 
on the air of the middle aged gen- 
tleman of Belgravia. As for the 
young gentleman of that district, 
he is born, not made, like the poet, 
and cannot be imitated. Those 
who attempt to copy him are like 
Icarus, who flew too high; and 
like him, they fall and perish miser- 
ably. 
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Four years ago Dr. Chacomb 
would have been nervous, shy, 
and ill at ease with ladies; four 
years ago, with Marion herself he 
found himself expressing  senti- 
ments that smacked of Bohemia 
in the language of Bohemia; four 
years ago the gifts and graces of 
life were like the latter letters of 
the alphabet to the algebra lec- 
turer, his unknown quantities. He 
is polished now: the same man still, 
but with the outward veneer of 
self-control. What does it matter, 
perhaps, how selfish, how cruel, 
how licentious your disposition 
may be, provided the veneer is 
thick enough to prevent anybody 
finding it out? And if even your 
wife never discovers the faults that 
lie seething beneath, if her only 
complaint of you is that you show 
—being at heart a Bluebeard for 
philandering, a Nero for cruelty, 
and a Louis Quatorze for selfish- 
ness—a certain lack of sympathy, 
a strange reserve as to things holy 
and good, why, civilisation has 
done something. Success had ci- 
vilised the doctor. 

He waved his hand with a gentle 
sweep of deprecation. 

‘Nay,’ he said, ‘I hardly pro- 
mised never to open the subject 
again. On the contrary, I came to 
open it to night.’ 

* You have news?” 

‘None from Gerald. No line 
has come from him since he left 
England. I have told already what 
we know. We traced him to the 
Cape ; from Cape Town to the Trans 
Vaal Territory ; then we lost sight 
ofhim. I have no news to give you 
ofGerald. Believe me, Miss Revel, 
in spite of my own hopes, I am 
sorry to have nothing to tell you— 
of him.’ 

‘I believe you, Dr. Chacomb. 
You are a true friend.’ 

‘I would have shown that a long 
time ago had either you or Gerald 
told me at the time of my cousin’s 
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strange hallucination, and what he 
said. He has it stili, Miss Revel. 
I heard to-day from the person 
who has charge of him. The belief 
is on him stronger than ever; in 
other respects he is calm, rational, 
and consistent ; in this alone he is 
mad, hopelessly mad. He believes 
that he murdered your father,’ 

*At least he hated him,’ said 
Marion. ‘There is no delusion 
there.’ 

‘Yes, he hated him; he hates 
his memory still. But that is no- 
thing ; it is all part of his madness. 
Forget Chauncey Chacomb, Miss 
Revel! The poor lunatic never 
did your father any harm, save in 
thought; he is quite innocuous, and 
if you were to go and see him, he 
would probably sit down and cry.’ 

‘I could not bear to see him.’ 

‘But never mind Chauncey 
Chacomb ; I came here to-night on 
a different errand. I came to ask 
you, Miss Revel, once more how 
long you are going to mourn over 
a lost love.’ 

‘ Always, Dr. Chacomb.’ 

‘It is not as if you had been 
married. Even then a widowhood 
of four years in one so young would 
have been a great deal to give.’ 

There was an innate coarseness 
of feeling in the man that success 
and veneer could not wholly hide, 
and which made itself felt in such 
speeches asthese. You know how 
vases of a debased period still pro- 
claim the vulgarity of their form, 
however they are painted or gild- 
ed. Dr. Joseph Chacomb consi- 
dered Marion’s obstinacy as some- 
thing conventional and affected, 
like the prolongation of her mourn- 
ing by a widow who ought rather 
to rejoice over her emancipation. 
What was the good of it? Fish 
swim in the sea as good as those 
which lie in the fishmonger’s win- 
dow; if Gerald was gone, there 
were other lovers to be had, notably 
himself. It irritated him, this con- 
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stancy. And yet had he been asked 
to give up Marion, had he been 
told that there were plenty of girls 
as good as Marion in the world, he 
would have laughed at the impos- 
sibility of finding one that could 
be to him what Marion might be. 
He really loved her. Perhaps, too, 
there was a little pity in his feeling 
towards Marion. She had been so 
happy, and was now so poor. Quite 
selfish men very often nurse the 
luxury of pity with great enjoyment, 
and even endeavour, when pos- 
sible, to combine relief to the un- 
fortunate with more enjoyment for 
themselves. If, for instance, Dr. 
Chacomb had come across Jeph- 
thah’s daughter lamenting among 
the mountains, he would have been 
moved to the deepest pity by her 
beauty and her distress combined. 
Ugly virgins might have wept in 
basketsful without attracting his 
sympathy. Most likely, after a 


little consideration, he would have 


proposed to remove the cause of 
her tears by an immediate elope- 
ment and secret marriage at the 
nearest sacred grove or high-place 
of Baal. 

‘A very great deal to give,’ he 
went on. ‘ You are young, but you 
will not always be young. You have 
given already to the memory of 
that poor boy the best years of 
your life. Be reasonable, Marion.’ 

‘I try to be reasonable ; but it 
must be in my own way.’ 

‘I came to see you to-night,’ he 
went on, ‘in order to make one 
more appeal to your common 
sense. See now,’ he said, with a 
little dropping in his voice—it was 
remarkable that he did not take her 
hand as he had taken Adie’s—‘ see, 
Marion, you do not absolutely hate 
me.’ 

‘Indeed, I do not hate you in 
the least. Quite the contrary. I 
am always very much obliged to 
you for all you have done for me 
and mine.’ 
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‘There it is, then. Half the 
battle is won if you have overcome 
your dislike to me. I know that 
when you first made my acquaint- 
ance, appearances were against me. 
I was horribly poor ; I was despe- 
rately in debt ; and I had fallen 
into coarse habits. All that is al- 
tered now. There is nothing in 
my daily life to prevent any lady 
from marrying me.’ 

She shook her headand answered 
nothing. It was the second time, 
and she knew what would follow. 

‘ Then it is surely something that 
I am getting rich more rapidly than 
I could ever have hoped or ex- 
pected. There is no profession in 
which money accumulates faster 
than mine, once you make a start. 
I’ve made a splendid start.’ 

‘I am very glad indeed, for your 
sake.’ 

‘Be glad for your own, Marion. 
I wish I was a younger and a more 
eloquent man to persuade you the 
better. Be glad for your own; I 
want you for my wife. In all the 
world I don’t think I have a single 
friend—not a man, woman, or child 
to whom I can tell whatever I have 
on my mind. When you are strug- 
gling, it doesn’t matter; but when 
you are rich and comfortable, you 
want acompanion. It is not good 
—Scripture warrant—for a man to 
be alone. When I sit at home, 
after a dinner that a duchess—yes, 
a duchess—would enjoy, I can- 
not drink a bottle of port as I 
used to four years ago, because I 
must consider my nerves for the 
next day’s work. I hardly can 
smoke now. I don’t care to read. 
And thus it is that I want a wife to 
talk tome. Be my wife, Marion.’ 

She shook her head again si- 
lently. 

‘I will be kind to you; I will 
indeed. You shall never hear a 
harsh word from me. I will con- 
sider your wishes in everything ; 
you shall have the direction and 
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ordering of the whole house. I 
shall be contented to make money 
for you to spend, provided I can 
only see you my wife.’ 

He began to tick off on his 
fingers the special advantages she 
might derive from a union with 
himself. 

‘Look at yourself now—toiling 
and moiling fora miserable pittance, 
and putting money into other peo- 
ple’s hands. What have you had 
to eat to-day? Next to nothing. 
Adie told me. You have actually 
suffered privation—you. What 
will your work lead to? More 
misery ; more starvation; more 
wretchedness for you and your sis- 
ter. I offerto take you—and her— 
out of it all.’ 

He ticked this off as a telling 
point, and went on again after a 
moment’s consideration. The man 
was tremendously in earnest, but 
each sentence jarred upon the girl’s 
nature, and made compliance with 
his wish the more impossible. 

‘Adie, now. Do you think it 
right and proper that she should 
be living in this style, brought up 
as she was? She is twenty years 
of age, as beautiful as Helen of 
Troy, and full of longings for the 
good things of the world. Re- 
member that it will be your own 
fault if she continues to go on like 
this. Why, I’ve known girls, out 
of desperation ’—he stopped for a 
moment—‘ do all sorts of things. 
Marion, think of Adie before you 
give me up.’ 

Tick the second. Then he played 
what he thought a stronger card. 

‘There is your brother Fred. 
He has been loafing about town 
for four years, living on your exer- 
tions. Now I tell you candidly 
and honestly that he will never do 
any work at all. He does not want 
any. I know the London loafer. 
Every day makes him fonder of the 
billiard-tables, and less inclined to 
work, Fred couddn’t do any work 
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if he had any to do; it is impos- 
sible for him now, if it even was 
possible for him four years ago. 
You will have to go on working for 
him as well as for your sister. You 
will see him descend lower and 
lower. He is already at a tolerably 
low level ; you will watch the last 
pretence of trying for work dis- 
appear, and the last scruple at de- 
pending upon your exertions ; you 
will see the very last flickering spark 
of his honour die out.’ 

‘Dr. Chacomb !’ 

It was a good blow, and he re- 
peated it, thinking he would drive 
the nail home. 

* You will see the last flickerings 
of his honour die out bit by bit. He 
will lose all that you have admired 
in him. Well if he does not bring 
disgrace upon your name. I offer 
you relief from this infliction. I will 
myself provide for your brother.’ 

The girl made him no reply, but 
her head sank lower. 

‘Gerald is dead,’ he went on. 
‘Of that be very certain. Gerald is 
either dead or he has forgotten you, 
and his father, and the past, all of 
us together. Do you think that he 
would not have written had he been 
alive? Do you still believe that 
on the word of a madman, accept- 
ing a wild statement which he never 
even tried to question or to prove, 
he would have stayed away for four 
years, and made no sign? Why, 
anything might happen. His fa- 
ther’s life—Chauncey has got heart 
disease—hangs upon a thread ; the 
estates might come to me. You 
might have married some one else. 
Nonsense! Gerald is dead, or Ge- 
rald has ceased to think about you.’ 

‘If he has ceased to think about 
me, that is no reason why I should 
cease to think about him,’ said 
Marion. ‘If he is dead, let me 
mourn for him still.’ 

‘No, Marion.’ He lowered his 
voice, and his eyes, under the rolls 
of fat eyelids, assumed a softer light. 
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‘No, Marion, mourn no more. 
You have had enough of misery 
and sorrow ; let the dead bury the 
dead ; the memory of your father’s 
death must not cloud the whole 
of your life. There has been too 
much mourning. Come back to 
the world, and take your place 
among the ladies of the world, the 
sweetest and best of them all. I 
swear there is no one like you, 
Marion—no one among the coun- 
tesses and people—wherever I go. 
Come out of this dreary and starv- 
ing den, where you lie hidden and 
forgotten. Good God! to think 


that you should dream of going 
on here, and like this, for ever !’ 

‘ Not for ever,’ said Marion, ‘ not 
There és an end ap- 


for ever. 
pointed.’ 

‘Yes, and it is appointed by me,’ 
said the doctor, with an earnest- 
ness which perhaps redeemed the 
audacity of the statement. ‘Be my 
wife, Marion, and all shall be well 
with you. I am hungering and 
thirsting for you. Come to me, and 
I will make you happy. Come to 
me, and your sister shall be happy. 
Come to me, and I will rid you of 
that idle good-for-nothing rascal, 
your brother.’ 

As he spoke, the door opened, 
and the idle rascal himself ap- 
peared. He had a cigar in his 
mouth, and stood for a moment 
looking at the doctor, as if uncer- 
tain what to say. He lifted his hat, 
took the cigar from his lips, and 
stepped in with an air of easy dig- 
nity, such as might belong to Alci- 
biades in his early days of success, 
wealth, and an easy conscience. 
The doctor saw with admiration 
how handsome the young man was, 
with what a fearless confidence he 
held his head, how clear and honest 
was the look in his eyes, how frank 
and gallant was the pose of his 
figure. He was well dressed, too, 
and wore a hat of the newest and 
glossiest. It was not till after he 
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got home that Dr. Chacomb was 
able to put it to himself with in- 
dignation how, while his sisters 
were starving, their brother was 
so fat and well-looking, how he 
could afford cigars whose perfume 
spoke of nothing less than sixpence 
apiece, and how an idler and a 
loafer had the impudence to look 
so independent. 

‘You will rid my sister of the 
idle rascal, her brother,’ said Mr. 
Frederick Revel quietly. ‘ It is not 
the first time, sir, that you have 
volunteered the insolence of your 
advice ; but I hope, I believe, it is 
the first time that you have openly 
insulted my sister by abusing her 
brother. Leave the room, sir!’ 

It is one of the easiest things in 
the world to say, but unless the 
words take effect instantly, the 
order has to be repeated. 

Dr. Chacomb looked at the 
young man as if he had not spoken ; 
or, rather, he looked through him, 
fixing his eyes thoughtfully on a 
sketch upon the wall behind him. 

‘ Leave the room, Dr. Chacomb, 
unless you wish to go through the 
window.’ 

‘Fred!’ cried Marion. ‘ Dr. 
Chacomb—for Heaven's sake ! 

* Miss Revel,’ said the latter, ‘I 
will call and see you again, when we 
shall not be interrupted. There 
will be no going through the win- 
dow, so far as I am concerned.’ 

‘Understand, sir,’ cried Fred 
fiercely—no one, not even the la- 
ziest of lazzaroni, likes to be called 
an‘idle rascal—‘that I objectto your 
coming to this house at all.’ 

‘I thought,’ said the doctor, with 
a smile, ‘that the lodgings were 
taken, and—and, in fact—paid for 
by the exertions of your sister. Per- 
haps I was wrong.’ 

‘I object to your presence here ; 
I will not have it. My sisters are 
under my care and protection.’ 

He looked for the moment as if 
it really was by the labour of his 
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hands that they were housed and 
maintained. 

‘Your care and protection?’ Dr. 
Chacomb shook his head slowly. 
‘They have done great things for 
the young ladies; they provide 
your sisters with good lodgings, 
companionship of their own class, 
plentiful food, and abundance of 
pocket-money—’ 

The young man interrupted him 
with an oath. 

‘Your sisters ought to be, and 
are, no doubt, infinitely obliged to 
you. Mr. Frederick Revel, do not 
swear before a lady, and do not talk 
nonsense. You must try bounce 
with other people. Remember, sir, 
the time will come when even the 
self-sacrifice of a sister will fail you, 
when the devotion that has kept 
you in idleness so long will be tired 
out, and when your own petty tricks 
to keep up the appearance of a 

entleman will break down. Miss 

evel, you will not forget what I 
said. You have but to order me, 
and I will free you of the burden’ 
—he spoke very slowly, shaking 
his forefinger at Fred—“‘ of this idle, 
good-for-nothing, spendthrift bro- 
ther of yours.’ 

Marion held out her hand. Fre- 
derick threw himself into a chair, 
with a futile effort to preserve his 
dignity. 

‘Do not,’ Marion murmured, 
‘do not be hard on poor Fred. 
We are as we are—what God 
made us, I suppose. And—and— 
Dr. Chacomb, do not desert us. 
Try to be kind /o them, and forget 
me.’ 


CHAPTER III. 


THE starving poet whom Pope in 
England, Boileau, Saint Amant, and 
Regnier in France, have held up to 
the derision of posterity, lived in a 
gatret, sometimes sharing his pal- 
let (whatever a pallet may be) with 
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a fellow in starving aspiration. 
Many an unfortunate young gentle- 
man with a turn for imitative scrib- 
bling and a capacity for idleness, 
has imagined that to be uncom- 
fortably poor and to live in a gar- 
ret are necessary conditions of the 
poetic life in its embryo. This be- 
lief sweetens the water of affliction 
and spreads the crust of poverty 
with Sicilian honey. It is, there- 
fore, useful. Chatterton, Savage, 
Béranger, Miirger—the name is le- 
gion of those who have lived at the 
top of the house in their youth, 
though not all have survived that 
period and come down. But there 
comes a time when the imagination 
takes sober tints, and expectation 
of success changes into certainty of 
defeat. Then the poet curses his 
garret with all that thereto apper- 
tains—the narrow limits of its four 
walls, the stairs which lead to it, 
the wind which blows down the 
chimney, the wretched furniture 
which helps to make it unlovely, 
the prospect from the chimney 
tops, his own bad luck in being 
born a bard. 

Mr. Richard Carew—whose cha- 
racter might be gathered from the 
single simple fact that his friends 
always called him Dicky and no- 
thing else, so that had there been 
a thousand Richards in the field, 
or rather at the public-house bar, 
there would have been but one 
Dicky — was arrived at the time in 
the life of a genius when the early 
hopes have been blighted and disap- 
pointment has been accepted. He 
is thirty years of age, and is cer- 
tainly as pooras when he began, per- 
haps poorer, because his wardrobe 
is more scanty ; he has been in the 
profession for ten years, during 
which time the heartless world has 
allowed him to remain in the gar- 
ret where first he slung his ham- 
mock. He has now—the bitterest 
blow of all—come to disbelieve 
in his own genius. He has deft off 
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trying. That is fatal; so long as 
you continue to write there is hope: 
qui scribit, laborat; glimpses of 
true art are caught by him who is 
always copying or endeavouring to 
draw, however thin be the vein and 
Minerva unwilling ; felicities of ex- 
pression come of their own accord 
to him who continuously writes, 
like a happy combination of colours 
to him who shakes up the kaleido- 
scope long enough. Dicky, how- 
ever, has for the last three or four 
years forgotten the ambition which 
led him to abandon the usher’s 
desk at a Devonshire provincial 
academy, and change it for the 
garret of a genius ; he has sold the 
little library of great authors whom 
once he studied ; he reads no more 
except to copy ; he writes no more 
except to perform, with as little 
trouble as may be, the daily task. 
The place is in Lowland-street, 
two doors from No. 15. The 
garret already alluded to is not 
the apartment one would choose 


for luxury ; it is long and narrow, 
with a sloping roof; it is furnished 
with a contempt of luxury worthy 
of Diogenes ; although theresidence 
ofa literary man, there are no books 
in it; and although the home of a 
genius, there are no sheets of writ- 


ing-paper on the one table. Per- 
haps, however, he works with his 
brain. The place is low and close 
in spite of the chimney, which acts 
asaventilator. It contains a chair 
or two, a chest of drawers, a table, 
and an iron bedstead whose sheets 
and pillows are crying aloud for a 
bath. It is eleven in the morning, 
and the tenant of the room is lying 
on his back in the bed, with his 
hands joined under his head, and 
his eyes wide open. ‘I suppose,’ 
he growls, ‘that the longer I stay 
in bed, the hungrier I shall get; 
why can’t a man sleep it off?’ He 
got out of bed with an air of disgust 
and began to dress. Dicky Carew 
boasted a shock crop of red hair, a 
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face which would have been a 
figure-head of health but for the 
redness of his nose, and a profusion 
of whiskers which stood out on 
either cheek, imparting to what Na- 
ture intended for the emblem of 
meekness the look of extreme fe- 
rocity. 

If it were fair, which it certainly 
is not, to reveal the secrets of a 
gentleman’s toilette, one might illus- 
trate the simple severity of Mr. 
Carew’s manners by one or two 
striking particulars. Some children 
of the present luxurious generation, 
for instance, would be too proud 
to wash their only pocket-handker- 
chief with their own hands. Dicky 
was not; he whistled, indeed, over 
his task with the ease and freedom 
which a happy conscience imparts 
to an habitual duty. It might even 
have been objected that he spent 
more time in washing the linen 
than in washing himself. ‘The con- 
sumption of soap is awful,’ he mur- 
mured, looking at the wasted cake. 
‘I must really get to the Museum 
early to-morrow’—a won sequitur 
at first sight as profound as the 
celebrated typical case of Stoney 
Stratford, except tothe initiated few. 
The daily inspection of his wardrobe 
was necessitated by reason of its 
great scantiness, for Dicky, like 
St. Francis of Assisi or St. Anthony, 
scorned to spend money on rai- 
ment and fine linen. Still, it is 
known toall that seams will separate 
in which we have too long placed 
our trust; buttons will fail on which, 
forgetful of the mortality of perish- 
able things, we rely too confidently ; 
edges in conspicuous places will 
fray and fringe. 

He looked first at the heels of 
his boots, and groaned aloud ; they 
were worn to their junction with 
the upper leathers. The thought 
forced itself upon his mind that in 
a day or two it would be abso- 
lutely necessary to have them 
heeled, or even to reject them alto- 
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gether. ‘I’ve read of a Frenchman,’ 
he said, ‘ who discovered that his 
boots wore out on the pavements 
of Paris as fast under a Republic 
as an Empire; I believe the free 
institutions of England are more 
fatal than either to the heels of 
boots. Where can I get the 
money for new heels? I wish there 
was another revolution.’ He ob- 
served that his trousers showed 
signs of unforeseen decay about the 
knees, and his heart sank. ‘Show 
me,’ he said, almost fiercely, ‘the 
capitalist who can afford two new 
pairs of second-hand machine-made 
reach-me-downs in a single winter ; 
where is he, I say? Produce him.’ 

His coat, which was originally 
a black walking coat of fashionable 
cut, had been for some months 
slowly turning green. Dicky laid 


it over a chair where it could catch 
the full effect of the sunshine, and 
retired a few steps to watch the 
effect. ‘It’s beautiful,’ he said, ‘ re- 
garded as an effort of Nature in her 


most sympathetic mood, and as 
something to talk about for people 
who’ve got what art critics call the 
“vivid passion of sight.” The coat 
is better altogether than Joseph’s. 
No such depth of light and shadow 
could be got out of a coat of many 
colours. You want a single shade, 
such as green, growing out of an 
originally black ground, but in 
different gradations; a touch of 
green on a foundation of black, in 
places where the nap gets rubbed 
off between the shoulders—those 
Museum chairs do wear the shoul- 
ders shamefully; where it buttons 
across the chest, a pale green with 
a lustrous shimmer; where it’s 
simply shiny, the right cuff for ex- 
ample, it’s like a piece of imitation 
Bohemian glass ; the deeper artistic 
feeling comes out in the folds of the 
tail as it hangs gracefully from the 
figure. If all the world were art- 
ists ; if everybody had the esthetic 
eye of a—an—Nicolas Poussin, one 
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would wear that coat with pleasure 
and pride. As it is, I should like to 
have a new one, and I can’t get it.’ 
He investigated his pockets one 
after the other. There was a penny 
in one, some loose tobacco in 
another, a pipe in a third, a pencil 
with some paper for notes in a 
fourth. 

‘I have heard—or did I read it 
once when I used to read books ?— 
ofa man who found a half-sovereign 
in his waistcoat pocket. Perhaps— 
no, there’s no half-sovereign there. 
As for breakfast, I must go without. 
I shall be able to raise a couple of 
shillings from old Lilliecrip, I dare- 
say. ‘That will carry me through 
the day. Eleven o'clock, Lilliecrip 
attwelve, writing till three—nothing 
to eat till half-past, even if I do get 
the two shillings. 

‘Now if Lhad onlynot gone to the 
Harmonic last night—only not gone 
—my head would have been clearer 
this morning, and there would have 
been five shillings in my pocket in- 
stead ofapenny. What’s the good 
ofa penny? He took it out and 
held it updisconsolately. ‘A bronze 
penny. In the good old days a 
penny had its value ; it was a good 
lump of copper; you could buy 
things with it. England has never 
been merry England since copper 
pennies went out. It was a deauti- 

Jul night too. I never drank more 
steadily or got drunk more com- 
fortably.’ 

The clock chimed the half hour. 
He took his hat. 

‘I may as well go,’ he said. 
‘ There is not much to make one 
linger in this retreat.’ He twirled 
his hat thoughtfully. ‘ What a hat 
for a gentleman and a genius! It 
was a Lincoln and Bennett once, 
and figured on the stage. I believe 
Toole played in it. Ah, it looked 
very different in its youth, I dare- 
say. It was glossy and black, for 
certain; now it’s shiny and brown. 
It used to be brushed regularly, no 
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doubt; now it’s a very dangerous 
thing to brush it. I am sureit must 
have had a stiff brim both before 
and behind ; now it’s so limp that 
it can’t be taken off except from 
the top, like a priest’s biretta. It 
was once of fashionable build— 
Lord! Lord ! who would think so 
now? I should date that hat, I 
think, at 1860, or thereabouts.’ 

He put it on his head, a little 
to one side—which gives, as every 
one knows, from the commander- 
in-chief to yesterday’s recruit, a 
smart and even a rakish air—put 
up his note-book, felt for his pencil 
and keys, took from the corner a 
coloured cane—quite a gentlemanly 
cane, which was the pride of his 
heart, and which he handled as 
delicately as a Life Guardsman on 
a Sunday afternoon—and went 
down-stairs. 

On the second floor he stopped, 
looked doubtful, shook his head, 
and tapped at the door. <A voice 
replied, and he entered. 

‘You needn’t trouble to ask me 
this morning, Mr. Carew,’ said a 
querulous female voice ; ‘I’ve got 
no money to lend, or to give, or 
to throw away.’ 

The voice came from an easy 
chair by the fireside, where a very 
old woman sat propped up with 
pillows. 

‘My dear madam,’ said Dicky, 
with the sweetest manner in the 
world, ‘I am sure I never thought 
of borrowing even a sixpence of 
you; I am only anxious to repay 
you the small sums which—let me 
see’—he produced his note-book— 
‘it was—how much was it?” 

‘Three pound four and ten- 
pence.’ 

‘Let us say, between friends, 
and to make it round money, three 
pounds five,’ said Dicky, making 
a careful note of it. ‘My aunt 
from Westmoreland is coming to 
—_ I expect, in a dayortwo. She 
wii— 
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‘I don’t believe you’ve got an 
aunt in Westmoreland at all,’ re- 
turned the lady in the chair. 
‘Whenever you owe me money it’s 
your aunt in Westmoreland.’ 

‘My dear madam,’ Dick replied 
with unction, ‘is it possible you 
mistrust me, yourold friend Richard 
Carew? You must be unwell; 
you suffer this morning, poor dear. 
Let me shake up the pillows.’ 
He entered the room delicately, 
and adjusted the cushions of the 
great chair in which the old woman 
sat propped. ‘Poor dear soul! 
And yet there’s the look of youth 
in her eyes still.’ 

‘Go away, do,’ said the old wo- 
man. ‘My grand-daughter told 
me when she went to rehearsal this 
morning not to lend you another 
sixpence if you was to beg for it 
on your bended knees.’ 

*I did not come to borrow,’ said 
Mr. Carew. ‘Can we not be dis- 
interested for a moment in this 
world ? You will not deny—come 
now, deny it if you can—that your 
eyes once played the very devil 
with the fellows.’ 

‘Perhaps they did, Mr. Carew, 
perhaps they did,’ she replied, 
twinkling and mollified. ‘ But long 
ago. Lord bless me, I played 
with the infant Roscius at Drury 
Lane ; I was the Player Queen to 
his Hamlet. Eyes? Ay, to be 
sure. Why not? Fellows were 
fellows then, too.’ 

‘They were,’ said Dicky; ‘I’ve 
read of them. Gad, ma’am,I was 
born too late. Those hands, too. 
What a delicacy in the shaping of 
the taper fingers! Blood shown in 
the almond nails—’ 

‘ Very likely,’ said the old lady, 
looking complacently at her 
withered old fingers. ‘ My mother 
was on the stage before me.’ 

‘Ah! Possibly—who knows ?— 
Royal blood ; pearly nails; pink 
and rosy palm. Don’t think I only 
come to borrow money, ma’am. 
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When hollow hearts—you remem- 
ber Byron ?” 

‘I used to know him.’ 

‘Happy man! “ When hollow 
hearts shall wear a mask, will break 
your own to see, then, Dudu, let 
me only ask if that resembles me.”’ 

He grasped her by the hand, 
cast one eye on the mantelshelf 
in hopes that a casual shilling 
might, as had happened once or 
twice already, be lying ready for 
the borrower’s hand, and left her, 
creeping out with sympathetic 
tread. 

Outside the door he winked and 
smiled, and shook his head a great 
many ways. 

‘Breaking up, I fear, poor old 
thing! Many’s the pound I’ve had 
out of her. Memory seems going 
at last. On Sunday it was four 
pounds eight and sixpence. She's 
forgotten one pound three, as near 
as I calculate it. Now that’s all 
clear gain.’ 

On the ground floor he tapped 
again. There was no answer, so 
he opened the door uninvited, and 
looked in. A comely woman of 
forty-five or so was busily ironing, 
crooning a tune all to herself the 
while. She looked up in his face 
with a pleasure which was quite 
unaffected and real. 

‘Why, Mr. Carew,’ she said, ‘I 
thought you were out and about 
hours ago. I haven't seen you, 
not these three days.’ 

‘I have been composing, Mrs. 
Medlar,’ he replied, ‘since day- 
break.’ He pressed his hand upon 
his forehead and sighed heavily. 

‘ Lor, and poetry too, I daresay.’ 

‘Poetry it was,’ said the men- 
dacious one. 

‘Do you’—Mrs. Medlar sat down 
before the fire with the hot iron in 
her hand, occasionally tapping it 
with the point of her finger, lest it 
should take advantage of the posi- 
tion to get cold—‘do you feel 
that it exhausts you very much, 
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Mr. Carew? I have heard now, 
from a gentleman that used to deal 
at my husband’s shop—poet for a 
tooth-powder and perfumery—in 
quite a large way of business, he 
was—that what with the rhymes 
and the names it was sometimes 
enough to make him feel as if he 
must take a little something, or 
drop.’ 

Mr. Carew staggered, but caught 
the back of a chair for support. 

‘These were the lower flights,’ 
he said, ina sinking voice. ‘ Efforts 
like mine, Mrs. Medlar, are at- 
tended with more trying conse- 
quences. At this moment, I feel, 
I really do feel, as if I had not even 
breakfasted. Now you'll laugh at 
that, I suppose ?” 

This statement, at least, was true. 

‘Poetry seems like ironing, al- 
most,’ said the lady. ‘You work 
on and on, never thinking, and all 
of a sudden down you drop. I 
was feeling a little faintish myself 
when you knocked.’ 

Dicky groaned. 

‘ Those who lead public opinion 
must suffer,’ he said. ‘There are 
martyrs to literature of whom the 
world knows nothing.’ 

‘Poor dear!’ said Mrs. Medlar. 
‘I know what it is to work and 
get the reputation and that, and 
no one thinking of your poor in- 
sides. I’ve seen my own brother 
come home from leading a West- 
end funeral as limp as that thread 
paper, and as green as a cucumber. 
He was one of them as wants con- 
stant support, little and good. 
The honour and glory of it was not 
enough, he used to say, to make 
up for the fatigues and the long 
waiting,’ 

Dicky looked round the room. 
It was a comfortable room, com- 
bining the requisites of kitchen, 
dining-room, and salon; for Mrs. 
Medlar was a widow with a pro- 
perty of her own, and of an order- 
ly and saving disposition. But it 
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was not the furniture—for with this 
Mr. Carew was already tolerably 
familiar—which attracted his atten- 
tion so much as the shelves above 
the sideboard. For on the lowest 
of these was a plate, half covered 
by a basin, and on this his eyes 
were riveted. 

‘ Excuse me for interrupting you, 
Mrs. Medlar,’ he said, with a win- 
ning smile of perfectly disinterested 
curiosity ; ‘but zs there—do I see 
in that plate—sausages? Really, 
now, they are sausages. Do you 
know, my dear soul, that I feel as 
if a fried sausage, well browned 
and crisp, was the one thing that 
I want at this moment to pull my- 
self together.’ 

‘Then,’ said Mrs. Medlar, rising 
with alacrity, ‘ why didn’t you say 
so at once? A sausage you shall 
have, and two if you like.’ 

‘Generous heart! murmured 
Dicky, taking a seat to watch the 
cooking, and stroking his chin 
while he gently wagged his head. 
‘O woman, at the hour of tea, a 
ministering angel she. My own 
lines, Mrs. Medlar. I will finish 
the whole poem when I have time, 
and dedicate it to you.’ 

‘If it was only the hour of tea, 
Mr. Carew.’ By this time the 
sausages were in the frying-pan. 
‘Only the hour of tea.’ Evidently 
her words had a meaning not on 
the surface. 

‘Ministering angel ! If you were 
Mrs. Carew, it should never be 
anything but tea-time all day long.’ 

She turned the sausages and 
looked round at him with a smile. 
Mrs. Medlar’s face was a compound 
of good-nature and shrewdness. 
She knew pretty well what her li- 
terary friend wanted, and she was 
resolved to keep a tight hold of it 
for herself—namely, her little in- 
come. She knew, too, that Mr. 
Carew was at best but a humble 
member of the profession ; she 
could not but compare his worn 
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and seedy raiment with the gor- 
geous apparel in which her late 
husband rejoiced ; she saw very 
well that Dicky was often partially, 
and even sometimes wholly, intoxi- 
cated ; she had on one lamentable 
occasion helped him to bed with 
her own hands. Now the defunct 
had never returned the worse for 
liquor, except on proper and ex- 
pected occasions, such as an Odd- 
fellows’ feast. It was quite cer- 
tain, again, that Dicky had no 
money in the bank ; all her notions 
of things right, things respectable, 
things becoming, were upset by 
the behaviour of this Bohemian. 
And yet she liked him. He came 
at irregular intervals and made love 
to her, borrowing half-crowns which 
he never repaid; he made the 
most solemn protestations of affec- 
tion when he was in distress, and 
in moments—literally moments—of 
affluence he forgot to tap at her 
door at dewy morn or balmy eve, 
and left heras neglected as Horace’s 
Lydia. And yet she liked him ; it 
did her good to have the vagabond 
with her and to scold him; it 
soothed her to hear his tale of love, 
the only thing in which she be- 
lieved him. He came generally in 
the evening when he had no money, 
and therefore nowhere else to go, 
and sat drinking whatever she gave 
him — contentedly, it must be 
owned ; for Dicky’s tastes were 
catholic, and so long as the liquid 
had any, even the least, intoxicat- 
ing qualities, he was happy in con- 
suming it. They tell a story ofa 
Lincolnshire farmer who was ac- 
customed to get drunk every night 
eff brandy-and-water, and who 
paid a visit to a Somersetshire 
cousin. To his astonishment, the 
cider offered for the evening re- 
freshment produced no effect ; and 
after the twentieth tumbler he was 
heard to moan, ‘ This is weary, 
weary work.’ Dicky Carew would 
never have found any weariness, 
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provided the right conclusion, the 
state of drunkenness, in fact, might 
be seen in the dim future. But 
yet the widow liked him. 

‘Tea!’ she repeated, dishing up. 
‘If I were to offer you either tea 
or mild ale at this moment, which 
would you take ?” 

‘Generally, I should say tea,’ 
said the poet; ‘ but after my Jabours 
of this morning, which have made 
me nervous, it would be better for 
me to take mild ale.’ 

She gave him a shilling, and 
pointed to a jug. He disappeared, 
and presently returned with a com- 
fortable head of foam upon the 
vessel. She noticed, with a quiet 
smile, that he neglected to give 
her back the change. It was a 
forgetful way he had. 

He sat down to the sausages 
while his hostess cut his bread. A 
pound of sausages, as every man 
knows who has lived in chambers 
and had dealings with Mr. Tucker 
or Mr. Prosser, consists of six. 
Mrs. Medlar had fried four. These 
rapidly disappeared ; but instead 
of a grace after meat, Dicky's eyes 
wandered from the empty dish to 
the two remaining sausages, look- 
ing as innocent as babies and as 
attractive as infant pig in their 
clean white skins. It was a mute 
appeal, but it was unsuccessful ; 
for Mrs. Medlar, to place herself 
beyond temptation, put them away 
on the top shelf. 

‘Now, Mr. Carew, take your 
beer. Leave me just one glass for 
my own dinner, and then you may 
go away.’ 

He took the jug with both hands 
and slowly tilted it upwards. When 
it finally left his lips—it was always 
a subject of regret with Dicky that 
he was obliged to take breath twice 
in a quart—it wasempty. He an- 
ticipated any reproaches that might 
fall from the widow’s lips by seizing 
his hat with one hand, and her own 
fingers with the other. 
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‘ Affectionate and self-denying 
nature,’ he murmured, ‘when we 
are married—’ 

‘Married, indeed!’ said Mrs. 
Medlar, trying to snatch her hand 
away,and wounded in her tenderest 
feelings at the absorption of all the 
beer. ‘ Married, indeed! When 
will that be?” 

‘ The days,’ he continued, ‘shall 
be one everlasting round of sau- 
sages, beer, frying-pans, and iron- 
ing. You resemble Diana when 
you fry, and recall the statues of 
Juno when you iron. And when 
you drink beer I am reminded of 
Venus, who was born of the foam.’ 

What he meant was not clearly 
comprehended by Mrs. Medlar; 
but it was intended, and therefore 
was taken, for a compliment. 

‘ If you meant it,’ she said ; ‘ but 
there, you don’t. You tell the same 
tale to a dozen women. As for 
flattery, I believe you could flatter 
a donkey’s hind leg off. I likea 
man to be real, I do.’ 

‘ Flattery! O Mrs. Medlar—may 
I say, Almina’—this was her bap- 
tismal name. ‘Almina! “ When 
hollow hearts shall wear a mask, 
will break your own to see; then, 
dearest, pray, your conscience ask 
if that takes after me.” I wrote the 
lines this morning, thinking of you ; 
and yet you talk of flattery. But 
farewell ; when a few moons have 
worked their baleful will upon this 
fragile form and laid it in the dust, 
you, as well as the nation, my 
Almina, will know what you have 
lost. For the sausages,’ he added 
in a tragic voice, pulling his hat as 
hard over his eyes as the limpness 
of the brim would allow—‘ for the 
sausages and the beer, madam, I 
thank thee.’ 

‘Ah,’ she said to herself when 
he was gone, ‘it’s all very well, 
Mr. Carew; but you don’t get 
over me this way. Before we go 
to the altar, if ever we do go, I 
shall make the lawyer tie me up 
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fast, and make no mistake. Let 
me keep my own to myself, and 
then we'll see about marrying. I 
believe he’s artful enough to make 
love to one of the young ladies at 
No. 15, where he goes every day. 
He’d better not; if he does, I'll 
County Court him. He’s good 
company, too. Pity he drinks. 
But, Lord, after all it would be 
a poor tale to drag round witha 
feller that can’t keep out of the 
public, and only because he’s good 
company.’ 

The object of her thoughts, re- 
freshed and strengthened, was on 
his way to No. 15. 

‘It was providential,’ he said, 
‘quite providential, that I did not 
get up when I woke up first. At 
the very best it would have been 
tea and tread-and-butter with Mrs. 
Medlar, and now it’s been sausages 
and beer.’ 

Arriving immediately at No. 15, 
he assumed a business-like air, 
straightening his back and throw- 


ing his head well up. He pro- 
ceeded slowly up the stairs to the 
second floor, at which he knocked, 
and entered with quite a new man- 


ner. Dicky had several at com- 
mand. With Mrs. Medlar he was 
the hard-worked, sentimental, strug- 
gling man of genius; with the em- 
ployer to whom he gave a part of 
every day, he was the careful and 
mechanical amanuensis ; with Ma- 
rion Revel, whom he adored at a 
distance, he was the melancholy 
and disappointed student; with 
Adie and Winifred he was the dash- 
ing and high-spirited young bache- 
lor; with Fred he put on the sem- 
blance of a Lothario and man of 
fashion in disguise—his seediness 
was temporary, his pecuniary em- 
barrassments were the result of 
reckless expenditure, the humility 
of his position was merely paren- 
thetical ; with his companions of 
the British Museum and the even- 
ing harmonic meeting he was a 
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jovial daredevil fellow, whose spi- 
riis were always at fever-heat, likely 
to stick at nothing, who considered 
himself the greatest of living writers, 
though as yet he had failed to con- 
vince the world of the fact, and 
who looked forward to a proud and 
glorious future. In none of these 
disguises could he succeed in de- 
ceiving a single person except him- 
self, on account of his unfortunate 
habit of getting drunk whenever 
he possessed or could borrow the 
necessary ready money. And when, 
after the usual amount of gin-axd- 
water, Dicky’s brain grew clear, 
but his power over it weak, so that 
fiction gave way to reality, he ap- 
peared in a uniform, simple, and 
consistent character ; its fidelity of 
colouring in the less-attractive de- 
tails grew sometimes monotonous, 
and an excess of repetition was 
even irksome to his audience. For 
he then showed himself what he 
actually was, a good-for-nothing 
scamp who had once dreamed 
great things, and failed to accom- 
plish even small things. He had 
grievances in the shape of coups 
manqués—splendid dreams which 
had come to nothing ; he lamented 
the past, wept over the present, 
and groaned at the prospect of the 
future. Dicky’s friends began by 
laughing at him; they ended by 
finding him a bore. He had, it is 
true, one or two redeeming points ; 
he was generous, provided his 
generosity was not exercised so far 
as to cause him to give up present 
enjoyment; he was kind-hearted, 
inasmuch as, if he were to marry 
Mrs. Medlar, he would spend her 
money but not ill-treat her ; and he 
had a touch of humour of a plea- 
sant if a common type. 

His income, an extremely pre- 
carious one, was derived from two 
or three sources. He contributed 
paragraphs, literally at a penny a 
line, to the MWeekly Zntelligence, a 
paper with an immense circulation, 
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whose proprietor had narrow views 
as to the marketable value of lite- 
rary merit. This paper was re- 
markable for the bold and startling 
views it advocated on the subject 
of religious reform, as well as for a 
rooted antipathy to the monarchi- 
cal and aristocratic institutions of 
the country. He was also con- 
nected, but as an occasional con- 
tributor only, with a small weekly 
sheet called the Christian Clerk, 
which was at once Anglican, Evan- 
gelical, and Conservative. For this 
paper he wrote short articles of an 
improving and constitutional ten- 
dency. These he got from the 
works of a few forgotten divines of 
the last century preserved in the 
British Museum. And from the 
two sources together, taking one 
week with another, he probably 
contrived to make as muchas seven- 
teen shillings a week. As his lodg- 
ings only cost him four shillings 
and sixpence, that left him twelve 
and sixpence for living, luxuries, 
and the comforts of life. But he 
had another resource. I do not 
mean Mrs. Medlar, who might be 
counted as a third. On the second 
floor of No. 15 lived, as has been 
stated, a certain Mr. Lilliecrip, of 
eccentric manners and retiring cus- 
toms. Dicky Carew went daily, 
excepting Saturdays, to Mr. Lillie- 


[To be continued. ] 
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crip’s lodgings, and there, closeted 
with the tenant from twelve to 
half-past two or three, wrote at his 
dictation. What he wrote, or what 
he did there, he was bound, under 
the most tremendous oaths and 
penalties almost Masonic, never to 
reveal. For the services thus ren- 
dered he received the honorarium 
of fifteen shillings weekly. This, 
therefore, brought his weekly in- 
come available for /a nourriture 
to twenty-seven shillings and six- 
pence. He never bought any 
clothes unless he was absolutely 
obliged ; and as a gentleman can 
always get enough to eat, counting 
breakfast, dinner, and supper, for 
eighteenpence a day as a maximum, 
it follows that Dicky had exactly 
seventeen shillings a week to spend 
in drink. And he nobly spent 
it all. He drank in the morning, 
at noon, and at night. He 
drank whenever he could. He 
had been three years with Mr. 
Lilliecrip, and during the whole of 
that time that gentleman had never 
once offered him, Dicky used to 
reflect with indignation, even so 
much as a glass of pale ale. 

*You are late,’ said Mr. Lillie- 
crip, looking at his watch ; ‘a quar- 
ter of an hour late, sir, and time 
presses. Let us begin at once.’ 























HONOURS DIVIDED. 


By MORLEY FARROW, 


—— 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE ERSKINES. 


BEXTON PLACE was the residence 
of Mrs. Erskine, one of the nieces 
of the late Mr. Ambrose North- 
brooke, and a sharer with Albina 
in those honours which had been 
the acquisition ofa life of long and 
honourable work. 

Bexton Place was gloomy—so 
gloomy, indeed, that a wag had 
styled it the Penitentiary. In ex- 
tent it was moderate, and there 
were no architectural beauties what- 
ever about its heavy, wide, bricked 
surface. Standing at the angle of 
two roads lined with trees, it was 
approached by a circumscribed 
garden, entered by heavy iron 
gates, and shaded with three or 
four large sombre elms. As none 
of themore important rooms opened 
upon this enclosure, the conse- 
quence was an aspect of unrelieved 
gloom. But at the rear of the 
house there were extensive gar- 
dens, and these gardens would not 
have been uncheerful had they 
been free of the thick plantations 
which surrounded more than three- 
fourths of the demesne. It was 
seldom till nearly noon that much 
unbroken sunshine found its way 
into the garden; and when the 
sun verged to the west, the high 
woods and intersecting shrubberies 
soon interfered with its light, and 
threw most of the place into partial 
shade. 

Depressing as the general atmo- 
sphere of Bexton Place was to 
visitors or to casual passers-by, 
Mrs. Erskine expressed no dissatis- 
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faction with it whatever. It ac- 
corded with her disposition and 
spirits more than a livelier dwelling 
with brighter surroundings would 
have done. Round the dull garden 
she daily walked, and ifit had been 
possible would have made it even 
more secluded. But to her it 
seemed that there was a certain 
conventual air about it; and this 
air, SO oppressive to others, was 
the very soul of her life. 

Mrs. Erskine, however, did not 
take her sombre pleasure in the 
garden alone. In a retired part of 
the house, overlooking the gloomi- 
est part of the grounds, she had 
caused a small oratory to be fitted 
up with frie-dieus and other appro- 
priately ecclesiastical furniture, in 
which she passed much of her time 
in devotions. Here too Katharine 
Erskine spent many hours at an 
organ. She played magnificently ; 
and the gardeners, busy in the 
grounds below, would stand and 
listen with enraptured ears to the 
masses of Palestrina and others 
which their mistress was playing 
with such skill above. 

Nevertheless Mrs Erskine was 
an unhappy woman, in spite of the 
conventual gardens and the music 
whose solemn tones gave her such 
delight. Hers was a melancholy 
disposition, and protracted ill-health 
had helped to increase her irritable 
and gloomy temperament. Con- 
stitutionally a bigot, constitution- 
ally a tyrant, she was a hard task- 
mistress to those who were placed 
under her, and was always restless 
and suspicious. Tne only per- 
son to whom she was submissive 
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was her husband, who did not ap- 
pear flattered by the exception 
made in his favour. Care had 
drawn long deep lines on her 
heavy-browed face ; she spoke in a 
harsh voice like a man. Never- 
theless, Katharine Erskine was 
feminine in many of her tastes, and 
played the harp as well as the 
organ very beautifully. Chairs 
were covered with her worsted 
work, and in nearly every room 
hung a drawing which she had exe- 
cuted with skill. 

Katharine’s chief cause of unhap- 
piness, apart from her natural melan- 
choly, was her husband. Theodore 
Erskine she loved passionately. He, 
on the other hand, was cold, care- 
less, and indifferent. Being ten or 
twelve years older than himself, it 
may not be thought surprising that 
the attachment on her side should 
exceed the attachment on his. 
Katharine never disguised the depth 
of her feelings from him, and Theo- 
dore was not careful to conceal 


from others that he thought but 


little of his wife. Mr. Erskine, a 
poor gentleman of good descent, 
had married Miss Borodaile because 
her uncle was the wealthy Mr. 
Northbrooke, and her own fortune 
considerable. At the time of the 
marriage, Sir Marcus, her brother, 
though by no means a model of 
propriety, had shown few signs of 
becoming the reprobate and spend- 
thrift which his enemies nowcharged 
him with being; but it was not 
long before he began in good ear- 
nest his career of dissipation. Then 
it was hoped by Theodore that his 
wife would have a son to enjoy the 
vast means of Northbrooke—wealth 
which would in all likelihood other- 
wise have come into Marcus Boro- 
daile’s hands. But as no child 
was born to her, her husband be- 
came exceptionally cold and in- 
different. She too wished for a 
child, for his sake and because of 
her uncle Northbrooke’s property. 
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Theodore subsequently not only 
slighted Katharine but flirted with 
others, his wife watching his flirta- 
tions with dark agonised eyes. At 
times she went into hysterics ; for 
hard as the poor lady was, she 
would cry under any provocation of 
her husband, however slight ; and, 
having a passionate temper, she 
gave way to it by upbraiding Theo- 
dore in vigorous and sharp lan- 
guage. After such displays she 
would be eager—almost childishly 
eager—to propitiate him and to 
win back his love. Alas, Theodore 
had very little love to give her. 

Once or twice Katharine’s bro- 
ther Marcus took Mr. Erskine to 
task for his conduct. Marcus Bo- 
rodaile’s method of taking any one 
to task was always summary. He 
threatened in his loudest voice to 
horsewhip his brother-in-law if he 
did not behave better to Katharine. 
Marcus certainly would have done 
it if Theodore, who was thoroughly 
frightened, had not promised with 
many oaths to conduct himself bet- 
ter for the future. 

‘You had better do so, old boy,’ 
said Sir Marcus, with clenched fist, 
‘or, by Jove, I'll break every bone 
in your cowardly skin !’ 

‘I’ve given your chicken-hearted 
husband some sound advice this 
morning, Kate,’ he afterwards told 
his sister; ‘and I don’t think he 
will cause you much annoyance in 
the future.’ 

Katharine looked at her tall bro- 
ther, and nearly trembled. He 
seemed very formidable when he 
spoke. Katharine guessed that 
Marcus had not contented himself 
with verbal advice only to her hus- 
band, or that he would not do so 
in the future. For a long time 
Theodore did not flirt before his 
wife, and was also tolerably, though 
fitfully, attentive to her. More 
than once she saw her brother's 
large eyes ominously fixed on her 
husband, as though he had not for- 
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gotten his threat, and Theodore 
cowering under the glance. If Mr. 
Erskine carried on any flirtations 
now, he was careful to conceal them 
from his wife. Mr. Erskine did 
not doubt for a moment, knowing 
how reckless and hot-brained he 
was, that Marcus would make 
himself physically unpleasant to 
him. Marcus was a very strong 
man, and his length of arm was 
noteworthy. Theodore would not 
be the first who had encountered it. 

Erskine’s temperament was al- 
most as unfortunate as his wife’s. 
He was something of a valetudi- 
narian, making a sad messofcricket, 
hunting, and shooting, whenever he 
thought fit to display himself in 
such exercises. Poor Theodore! 
in these several arenas he always 
came off worsted and humbled. 
As a country gentleman he was of 
course obliged to show some in- 
terest in such matters ; but having 
no real tastes in this direction, he 
exhibited the sorriest of figures. 


His friends laughed at him, of 
course. Whatever he did he made 


himself ridiculous in. He was at 
home at nothing and with nobody. 
His flirtations were for a time com- 
mon talk, and aroused a good deal 
of laughter andcontempt; for Theo- 
dore was as hopelessly unfitted for 
the ré/e of Don Juan as for that 
of a country gentleman. In time 
he came to know that he was 
laughed at for his propensities ; this 
knowledge was more galling than 
the disesteem in which he was held 
for his imperfect performance of the 
part of a country squire. He was 
a slim, middle-sized man, not bad- 
looking, with light closely-cut hair 
and cold blue eyes. 

_ Though, thanks to the advice of 
Sir Marcus Borodaile, he was not 
altogether wanting in some kind 
attentions to his wife, Katharine 
had often very strong doubts of his 
ever caring much for her, or even 
caring for her at all. The poor 
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lady then wept bitter tears, and 
frequently burst out crying in the 
presence of her husband, giving 
utterance at the same time to the 
miserable conviction that he did 
not care for her. Then, after these 
scenes, she would go to her ora- 
tory, and, seated at the organ, 
would play grand and touching 
masses until she was calm again. 

At last, after many unhappy 
years, Katharine tasted some genu- 
ine joy. She was about to be a 
mother. When Theodore heard 
this, his cold heart was even touch- 
ed. He was away from home when 
the certainty of the event dawned 
upon her. She therefore wrote to 
him a letter conveying the happy 
news. 

*You will not leave me now, 
Theodore,’ she wrote, ‘will you? 
You would have loved me before if 
I had had children, would you not? 
We shall be happy now, I am sure. 
I am so thankful for the gift.’ 

Theodore returned to Bexton in 
fairly high spirits. By this time 
Marcus Borodaile’s conduct had 
alienated his kind though stern 
uncle’s regard. How fortunate it 
would be if Theodore Erskine’s 
child should one day inherit the 
largest portion of Mr. Ambrose 
Northbrooke’s wealth! It was thus 
that Erskine chiefly looked at the 
matter. He even took his wife’s 
caresses with some show of plea- 
sure. His love had been won at last, 
Katharine thought. It was a great 
joy to her long-vexed heart. 

In due course Mr. Ambrose 
Northbrooke died, and his will 
revealed the importance of this 
expected child. Mrs. Erskine 
thought that Heaven had heard her 
prayers in this promise of a child, 
who, if a son, would one day be- 
come possessed of such vast wealth. 
It had long been her purpose to 
devote a portion of the sum de- 
vised to her by her uncle to the 
erection of a church, where she 
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should be enabled to exercise un- 
controlled direction over the ser- 
vices, and satisfy her minutest 
wishes in regard to various ritualis- 
tic developments. How important 
it seemed that she should build this 
church now, and withhold nothing 
to make it beautiful and costly! 
For the cloud on her married life 
was dissolving, and for the first 
time for many weary years she was 
feeling both proud and happy. 

Theodore was certainly gratified 
to know that a son of his would 
be a wealthy man, and listened 
patiently to his wife when she spoke 
of making manifest her gratitude 
in so unmistakable a fashion; 
but at the same time he registered 
a resolution that he would curb 
her extravagances. Theodore did 
not care much for churches or for 
anybody ; but he did care for 
money. If he could help it, money 
should not be wasted in the way 
his fanatical wife designed. 


Mr. Ambrose Northbrooke had 
been dead some months. It was 
now summer time. Mrs. Erskine, 
dressed in deep mourning, was 
sitting at her drawing-room win- 
dow, listening to the conversation 
ofavisitor. The visitor was kind 
Mrs, Gambier. It was a very bright 
day, and in the gloomy garden 
there were some patches of sun- 
shine. From time to time Mrs. 
Erskine turned an eager glance 
down the garden, for her husband 
had walked to the plantationsabout 
an hour since, and she was expect- 
ing his return. 

‘If I were you, Katharine, I 
would have those plantations and 
shrubberies thinned,’ said Mrs. 
Gambier. ‘Even on this bright 
day you are gloomy. I hate gloomy 
houses.’ 

‘This place has always suited 
me,’ answered Mrs. Erskine. ‘I 
would not have a tree touched for 
the world.’ 
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* You are very different from my 
husband ; he won’t allow one on 
his estate. Such a place as this 
must damp your spirits.’ 

* My spirits are high enough.’ 

‘I suppose you are looking for 
Theodore,’ observed Mrs. Gam- 
bier, as she noticed the glances her 
friend bent from time to time at 
the gardens. 

‘Yes. Dear Theodore is very 
good. I hope I do not love him 
too much.’ 

‘ That can’t be possible, can it ?” 
laughed Mrs. Gambier. 

‘I do not know. Sometimes 
of late I have thought it zs possible. 
I hope too that I do not think too 
much of my coming happiness.’ 

‘ Nonsense! How foolish you are, 
Katharine! Already the prospect 
has made things more pleasant 
between yourself and your hus- 
band. What a proud position to 
hold, as mother of the successor 
to Mr. Northbrooke’s vast wealth! 
It is an ill wind that blows nobody 
good. The only one who can 
complain of the wind is your 
brother.’ 

‘ But think of my brother's con- 
duct 

‘I can’t say it has been ofa 
highly commendable kind. Poor 
Marcus ! Wild as he is, he is gene- 
rous enough not to envy your good 
fortune. Only the other day he 
said to me he was glad things were 
as they are for your sake and 
Theodore’s. Whatever Marcus's 
faults are, meanness is not amongst 
them.’ 

‘No, I admit it. But we were 
talking of my thinking too much 
of my coming happiness, when you 
said it was foolish of me. I wishI 
could always believe so. I fear occa- 
sionally that I am neglecting higher 
things, or making it easy for myself 
to neglect them in the future ; for 
you know how easily tempted and 
deceitful the heart is. What a dread- 
ful reflection it would be to know 
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that I was estimating unworthy 
things too highly !’ 

‘I don’t believe you are doing 
anything of the kind.’ 

‘I am glad you say so. But you 
do not think as I think—you never 
have done so.’ 

‘I think the holiest person in 
creation, Katharine, can derive 
benefit from the advice of a world- 
ly person. I am worldly, and you 
may take my counsel, such as it is, 
with advantage. Don’t give way 
to these morbid thoughts. You 
were happy enough a little while 
ago at the prospect before you. 
What has changed you since ?’ 

‘If you say | am not wrong, I 
will believe you, or try at least to 
do so. But my conscience is a 
hard taskmaster.’ 

In describing her conscience as 
a hard taskmaster, Katharine had 
indeed spoken the truth, if it were 
her conscience at all which exer- 
cised such uncompromising do- 
minionover her. Perhaps, however, 
she might have been mistaken as 
to the source of her discomfort. 
At all events, she found herself— 
even with her satisfaction at the 
prospect of being a mother—again 
and again troubled by a morbid 
impression that she was not justi- 
fied in thinking so much of the 
event which was soon to happen, 
and that possibly even her pas- 
sionate love for her husband was a 
snare of the Evil One. 

Thus Katharine Erskine’s long- 
delayed joy was not unalloyed. 

_ With all these fancies Mrs. Gam- 
bier had little sympathy. Lively 
and shrewd, with much worldly 
knowledge, Mrs. Gambier could 
only laugh at them in her heart as 
things quite beyond the range of her 
comfortable experience. Toall Ka- 
tharine’s married troubles she had 
listened patiently, and had always 
given her the best advice as to en- 
during or removing them. By this 
new phase of her friend’s morbid 
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temperament she was not sur- 
prised ; and that it should receive 
no encouragement from her, after 
having by a few words striven to 
make Mrs. Erskine look on it as 
lightly as herself, Mrs. Gambier 
began to speak of other subjects. 

The most interesting one at the 
moment seemed to be that of the 
Rev. Sir John Vine and Norah 
Lane. 

‘Sir John seems to be still think- 
ing about Miss Lane,’ said Mrs. 
Gambier. 

‘I can scarcely believe it,’ re- 
sponded Mrs. Erskine with spirit ; 
‘a man of his years ought to know 
better.’ 

‘ As you say, Katharine, a man of 
his years ought to know better. 
But it is just at fifty that people 
often begin to be foolish. Though 
Miss Lane refused him once, he has 
not given up hopes of her, and now 
that she is living in his house he 
has ample opportunities of paying 
court to her.’ 

‘Does he do so?’ cried Mrs. 
Erskine sharply. 

‘He pays her much attention ; 
he has given her some beautiful 
presents ; and if he has not spoken 
again, you may be sure he will do so.’ 

‘What there is to see in Miss 
Lane to admire, I have never been 
able to discover,’ said Mrs. Erskine. 

‘She is very pretty, and no one 
knows this better than Sir John.’ 

‘I understood there was some- 
thing of an engagement between 
her and Mr. Lewis Harding. If 
so, I should say Sir John will not 
come off very successfully.’ 

‘If Sir John, with all his foco- 
curantism, sets his mind upon any- 
thing, he will leave no_ stone 
unturned till he has got it, Ka- 
tharine ! 

All this was especially disagree- 
able for Mrs. Erskine to hear. The 
Rev. Sir John Vine was already 
indisposed to go far enough in ec- 
clesiastical views and correspond- 
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ing symbolical accompaniments to 
satisfy Mrs. Erskine, who would 
have liked stoles, albs, dalmatics, 
processions, and incense. Was not 
there a likelihood, then, that he 
would even withdraw from his pre- 
sent position, if he married a wife 
whose teaching had been ofa very 
different school from Katharine’s ? 
It appeared to her that Sir John 
might turn out a renegade. His 
marriage with Norah Lane would 
prepare the way for his becoming 
one. Therefore this marriage was 
a thing to be greatly deplored. 

‘It will make me very wretched 
if he marries Miss Lane. I shall 
never be happy until I open my 
mind to him.’ 

‘ By the way,’ asked Mrs. Gam- 
bier after a pause, ‘how is your 
cousin Albina now ?” 

This subject evidently interested 
Mrs. Erskine as much as that of 
Sir John Vine’s probable marriage 
with Miss Lane. Her dark eyes 
glowed, and her face flushed. 

‘She writes that she is pretty 
well, but the tone of her letters 
is not satisfactory. Albina had an 
offer of marriage a little while since 
from the physician who attended 
Mr. Northbrooke—a good offer in 
some respects ; and she refused it. 
She has given me no reasons why 
she did so. I fancy she has chosen 
to fall in love with some one who 
does not care for her. She does 
not write in at all good spirits ; 
and as she gives no explanation, I 
can only conjecture what I do.’ 

‘What a nervously suspicious 
person you are!’ said Mrs. Gambier 
with a smile. ‘It is possible for 
a young lady to write in bad spirits 
without having fallen in love with 
some one who does not care for her.’ 

‘I can’t help my suspicions, and 
am annoyed because Albina will 
not speak openly,’ said Katharine 
irritably. 

Katharine Erskine’s inquisitive- 
ness was a byword. She got news 
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at cottages ; she was not above 
listening at any door with the 
chance of hearing facts, interest- 
ing or uninteresting to herself. Her 
husband had once caught her lis- 
tening at his study door. He 
handled her roughly, and scolded 
her till she cried. 

‘ Albina is scarcely likely to speak 
openly under such circumstances,’ 
suggested Mrs. Gambier. 

‘I am her cousin ; she might un- 
burden herself to me; and I am 
anxious that she should come and 
stay here,’ said Mrs. Erskine. 

‘And then, I have no doubt, 
Katharine, you would worm the 
whole secret out of her. In that 
case Albina had better stay away.’ 

‘Albina is unhappy—very un- 
happy. I can read this in her 
letters,’ observed Mrs. Erskine, as 
much to herself as to her friend. 

‘ Here comes your husband,’ an- 
swered Mrs. Gambier the next 
moment. 

Katharine Erskine looked up 
eagerly. Theodore was advancing 
across the dull garden. He en- 
tered rather slowly, and she held 
out her hand to him with a smile. 

‘Well, Katharine,’ he said, with 
some little kindness. Then he 
shook hands with Mrs. Gambier, 
who rose to leave. His wife sought 
his eyes—cold, blue, and steady 
—again and again, eager to find in 
them signs of love and tenderness. 
Katharine seemed now perfectly 
happy. Sir John Vine’s premedi- 
tated folly with regard to Norah 
Lane, Albina’s reticence in not 
opening her mind freely to her cou- 
sin, and leaving her cousin to frame 
an explanation of her conduct, were 
for the moment forgotten. For 
many years she had been seeking 
Theodore’s love. Surely it was 
hers at last, or, at any rate, the 
fair prospect of what she had co- 
veted with the hunger of her long- 
unsatisfied heart. 

‘Good-bye, Katharine. Good- 
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bye, Mr. Erskine,’ said Mrs. Gam- 
bier. ‘I have been trying to make 
your wife cheerful, and haven’t suc- 
ceeded, both the subjects I started 
having vexed her. But you will suc- 
ceed where I failed, I daresay.’ 

‘Kiss me, Theodore,’ cried Mrs. 
Erskine eagerly, as she drew her 
husband's face down to hers, Mrs. 
Gambier having left. He submitted 
with fair grace; he stooped and 
kissed her. 

‘It is not wrong to love you, 
Theodore; Mrs. Gambier was 
right. I have been foolish. Such 
strange ideas possess me at times, 
and make me so unhappy. But it 
cannot be wrong to rejoice that 
there will soon be a third for us to 
think about. No, no; Heaven is 
merciful, and does not exact too 
much! Theodore, you care for me 
now, do you not? I have loved you 
so deeply. I hope we may be happy 
—happier than we have ever been.’ 

‘I really hope so too, Katharine,’ 
her husband said quietly. His 
wife’s passion had moved him, and 
into his cold blue eyes, as he bent 
over her, there came a look for a 
moment of almost tenderness. 


But the event on which they 
had both counted, and the an- 
ticipation of which had brought 
husband and wife together, sadly 


disappointed them. It was des- 
tined that Katharine Erskine was 
never to be mother ofa living child. 
She was now convinced that it had 
been wrong to hope for such a gift. 
Heaven, by denying it, had shown 
its displeasure at her desires. Did 
not Heaven afflict those whom it 
loved most? What did history re- 
veal but constant disappointment, 
failure, loss, grief, weariness, to 
those who were its chosen and 
best regarded servants? This sadly 
disappointed woman would give 
herself to the interests of the 
Church again. The Church, its 
services, its laws, should constitute 
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her life for the future, as they had 
done in the past, ; but a life more 
earnest, more self-denying, more 
exacting than it had ever been. 

In this way the unhappy lady 
thought when she knew the result 
of her passionate hopes. She was 
in no wise softened. Katharine 
Erskine would be harder with her- 
self, and, as a consequence, harder 
with others. Ifshe were misguided, 
pity her; for she was one who at 
least in her blind bigotry had little 
pity on herself. 

Katharine had guessed rightly 
and sadly as to the way this dis- 
appointment would affect her hus- 
band. He soon forgot to pay her 
those little attentions which of late 
had been common with him. The 
trial was most bitter. So at Bex- 
ton Place life again assumed its 
dull cold hue. 

Theodore stayed away from 
home more frequently now. Ka- 
tharine complained at intervals of 
his absence, but with none of her 
former vehemence. She spent more 
of her time than ever in her ora- 
tory. Hour after hour strange 
solemn Church music was heard 
thence. The servants stopped in 
their work, and listened. When 
the dark figure of their mistress is- 
sued forth, her eyes were often full 
of tears. These she would brush 
hastily away whenshe was observed, 
passing by the listeners without a 
word. 

Her loss, notwithstanding all the 
pious aspirations to which it had 
given rise, had in no respect made 
her less self-willed. She was as 
exacting as ever; many said that 
she was even more so. 


CHAPTER XV. 


IN WHICH SIR JOHN IS SANGUINE 
ABOUT HIS CAUSE, 


Ir was a bitter disappointment to 
Lewis Harding that he did not feel 
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justified in writing that letter to 
Norah Lane about the happy pro- 
gress of his invention, after his 
friend Mr. Bevington had assured 
him that it would prove a failure. 
To the writing of this letter he had 
long looked forward. Alas, if Mr. 
Bevington were right, it might be 
that Lewis would never have it in 
his power to marry Norah Lane. 

Lewis gave his time solely to his 
invention now. To his surprise, he 
found that his friend Mr. Craikie 
was by no means disheartened by 
the prospect which had so alarmed 
him. But then he did not know 
that it was not Mr. Craikie’s money 
which was risked, but Albina 
Northbrooke’s. 

Having advanced the money on 
Lewis Harding’s behalf, Albina 
took it for granted that his interests 
would be furthered, without trou- 
bling herself to institute any inqui- 
ries whether there was a prospect 
of her money being lost. Lewis 
she saw occasionally. Until Mr. 
Bevington’s doleful prophecy he 
had always spoken sanguinely be- 
fore her of his prospect of success. 
Afterwards, when he met Albina, he 
spoke with less fervour; but she 
gave him all kinds of encourage- 
ment. Lewis Harding would accom- 
plish both a name and a fortune ; 
and one day he would know the 
hand which had helped him todoso. 

* He will owe his fortune to me,’ 
Albina said to herself again and 

ain. 

When Sir Marcus Borodaile was 
in town, he had insisted upon Lewis 
coming to stay a few days with him 
in the country ; and in the course 
of the summer Lewis was able to 
tear himself away from the works 
at Blackwall, and visit his friend’s 
country house. 

To his visit he looked forward, 
inasmuch as it would afford him an 
opportunity of seeing Norah Lane. 
But Lewis had not conquered all 
his fears as to the issue of his in- 
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vention, and could not therefore 
meet her as he had hoped to do. 

He found her looking very well, 
and full of delight at seeing him. 

* I wish I could have brought you 
better news, Norah,’ said Lewis ; 
‘but we must have patience.’ 

‘I have plenty of patience, and 
it will be a long time before it is 
exhausted. Who is this Mr. Craikie 
who came forward with so much 
money ?” 

‘I know little of him. He has 
been very enterprising ; and for his 
sake, as well as my own, I hope 
my scheme will prove a success.’ 

‘I think it will be. Take courage 
from me.’ 

*I will do so, dearest Norah. 
And now how do you like Sir John 
Vine ?” 

‘He is very kind,’ she said. 

‘What does that blush mean ?’ 
asked Lewis with half a smile. 

‘Nothing that need alarm you, 
Lewis.’ 

‘I know I have no right to be 
jealous, but I am jealous.’ 

‘Why? I have given you no 
cause. Sir John Vine is kind; but 
he has never spoken to me again 
as he spoke once.’ 

‘But you think he will? 

‘I cannot say,’ answered Norah, 
with some hesitation. ‘I hope not, 
for I can never love any one but 
you, Lewis.’ 

‘Are you quite sure of that ?” 

‘Quite, Lewis.’ 

‘And how does Sir John Vine 
show his kindness ?’ 

‘In his manners generally, and 
in some presents he has given 
me. He has even persuaded me 
to take horse exercise, and bought 
me a very pretty little creature, 
which I have only once or twice 
had the courage to mount.’ 

‘He has a motive in all this,’ 
said Lewis, with a frown; ‘and I 
wish I could be sure that he would 
not succeed.’ 

‘And are you not sure?’ said 
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Norah, in a slight tone of re- 
proach. ‘O Lewis, Lewis, why 
do you doubt me? I am willing 
to remain as we are ; I do not ask 
that the engagement should be 
anything more than it is at pre- 
sent; but I shall be true to you— 
true to you always. Cannot you 
believe this of me? What do I 
care for Sir John Vine? Oh, be- 
lieve me, believe me, Lewis !’ 

‘I do believe you, Norah !’ cried 
Lewis. ‘Sometimes I think I am 
acting wrongly by you. I have 
come to think so more of late; 
and it makes me unhappy when I 
do so.’ 

‘If I do not blame you, why 
should you blame yourself?’ 

‘I believed I was acting for the 
best ; even now I believe so some- 
times. I trust the uncertainty of my 
position won't last long, and then 
we shall be happy. By the way,’ 
he added, ‘does Sir John ever 
speak of me?” 

‘No.’ 

‘I expected he would have given 
orders that I was not to call upon 
you, and interdicted your letters to 
me.’ 

‘You see he has done nothing 
of the kind.’ 

‘ He has behaved better than I 
expected. 1 don’t like him at all; 
but, under present circumstances, I 
should not care to sneak out with- 
out coming across him. Perhaps, 
if he s-es me, he will ask me what 
authority I have for coming. Let 
him ? 

* Lewis, do you think you will do 
any good by showing this spirit be- 
fore him?’ asked Norah softly. 

‘Perhaps not. But when I know 
so well what all his presents and 
kindness to you mean, and how 
he will ask you again to be his 
wife, I can’t be patient.’ 

Altogether the interview between 
Lewis and Norah was not satis- 
factory. With all Norah’s honest 
profession of patience, Lewis felt 
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more than ever the painfulness of 
his position; fearing, too, that 
Norah might be hiding from him a 
good deal that she really felt on the 
subject. If it had only been pos- 
sible for him to speak hopefully of 
his invention, how differently the 
time would have passed with them! 
In such a case the hopes of Sir 
John would have only formed a 
subject for laughter. Now Lewis 
was perhaps unreasonably uneasy 
about them. While Norah was 
under Sir John Vine’s roof, Lewis 
would never enjoy complete con- 
tentment of mind ; and how far dis- 
tant was the day when he should 
have the power of removing her ! 

As Harding was passing through 
the hall on his way from the house, 
the Rev. Sir John Vine entered 
from his study, smiling and urbane 
as ever. 

‘Ah, Mr. Harding! he said 
courteously. ‘ You here! Will you 
walk into my study? I won't de- 
tain you many minutes. Well,’ he 
continued, when the door of the 
handsomely appointed room had 
closed upon the two, ‘I presume 
you have made your visit to Miss 
Lane rather than to me? And 
the clergyman’s brown eyes were 
fixed upon Lewis with keen scru- 
tiny. Lewis hated the look in 
those eyes particularly. 

‘I called especially on Miss 
Lane.’ 

‘I believe you are staying with 
Sir Marcus Borodaile ? 

‘I am.’ 

‘I daresay you remember the 
questions I put to you when [I last 
saw you regarding Miss Lane? 
Your answers were not satisfactory, 
but I did not, though provoked, 
take the course which circum- 
stances justified me in taking, and 
prohibited your correspondence 
with a young lady to whom I stand 
in loco parentis. shall be glad to 
know whether you can answer me 
more satisfactorily now, and whe- 
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ther I am to look upon you as en- 
gaged to be married to Miss Lane?’ 

‘ Miss Lane and myself perfectly 
understand each other,’ said Lewis, 
with some temper. 

* You have said as much to me 
before,’ observed Sir John, with un- 
ruffled courtesy. ‘I presume, then, 
that your relationship is not even 
more defined now than it was 
when we spoke upon this subject 
some time since ?” 

*It is not.’ 

‘Very good. I thought your in- 
terview with Miss Lane this morn- 
ing might have resulted in some- 
thing more certain.’ 

‘I wish I had found myself in a 
position to look upon Miss Lane as 
irrevocably engaged to me.’ 

Sir John Vine was of course de- 
lighted to know that there was still 
no engagement between Lewis and 
Norah. He had heard from his sis- 
ter that Lewis was with Miss Lane, 
and had been nota little anxious 
lest Lewis should have come to 
claim her hand. Though Sir John 
had not yet made her a second offer, 
it was his intention to do so; and 
he had shown his interest in her by 
giving her many costly presents, 
and by courteous and considerate 
attentions, so carefully and deli- 
cately exhibited that Norah could 
not be otherwise than gratified by 
them, and possibly misled as to the 
purpose which prompted the cun- 
ning divine to make them. So far, 
then, things were going well with 
him. Norah was still free. 

*’Pon my word, Mr. Harding, 
you are a strange man,’ said Sir 
John. ‘I hardly know whether to 
admire you or not. Well, well, 
and pray how long is this state of 
affairs to last ?’ 

‘I cannot say yet.’ 

‘It must terminate one day, Mr. 
Harding. Ah, I recollect your 
speaking of some invention of 
yours. How is it progressing ?” 

‘Not so well as I could wish,’ 
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replied Lewis, ‘or I should not 
have answered you as I did.’ 

‘I am sorry to hear that.’ 

This Lewis did not believe. He 
looked boldly into Sir John’s eyes, 
as though to give him the lie. Sir 
John politely ignored the meaning 
of his young friend’s scornfully in- 
credulous glance. 

‘ Have you anything else to say 
to me, Sir John? asked Mr. Hard- 
ing, as he took his hat. 

‘No, I think not. You will par- 
don my curiosity, Mr. Harding. 
And you must not be dismayed by 
the progress of your invention.’ 
With this, he politely opened the 
door. ‘Good-morning, Mr. Hard- 
ing. I am busy about my poor 


friend Northbrooke’s affairs. Very 
sad, was it not, about poor Mrs. 
Erskine? Shall I see you again ?’ 
‘I shall of course call on Miss 
Lane before I return to London,’ 
was Lewis’s answer. 
And then the two gentlemen se- 


parated. Sir John’s manner was 
very irritating. Lewis clenched his 
fist as he left the house. When 
Harding had gone, the clergyman 
rubbed his hands, and smiled with 
a delightful sense of satisfaction. 

The way before him seemed 
straight. Harding’s invention would 
fail! Even before Lewis spoke 
about the imperfect progress it was 
making, Sir John knew that it was 
destined to end unsuccessfully. 
This excellent man had made in- 
quiries about it beforehand. Re- 
presenting as it did so much to 
Lewis and Norah, the baronet had 
been careful to satisfy himself that 
all hopes dependent upon that 
would end in disaster. 

‘Mr. Harding seems to be a very 
truculent, fearless sort of person,’ 
thought Sir John, as he seated him- 
self cheerfully at his study table ; 
‘but he will be proved to be an 
ass. There is no one whose con- 
ceit I should like to let the lancet 
into more than his! His conceit 
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wants bleeding terribly, and will 
get it. When that foolish scheme 
of his proves a failure, and lets in his 
backers, whoever they are, he won’t 
hold his head very high. What 
sanguine capitalist has he got hold 
of? What will that capitalist say 
when Mr. Harding has lost his 
money for him? What will Miss 
Lane say when Mr. Harding is 
bankrupt in reputation, having pos- 
sibly made some one bankrupt in 
purse too? 

Then,when Sir John had satisfied 
himself that he might well look for- 
ward to Lewis Harding’s humilia- 
tion, and to obtaining Norah Lane 
as a wife, he went to business again 
—this business arising out of his 
office as one of Mr. Northbrooke’s 
executors. His sister, in telling 


him that Lewis was in the house, 
had interrupted his reading a letter 
from a friend, who wanted to raise 
money on mortgage, and who knew 
that Sir John, from his position as 


executor to the late Mr. North- 
brooke, might be able to help him. 

Sir John Vine now read this let- 
ter again carefully. The security 
offered was excellent. His friend 
would not, however, require the 
money for two or three months. 
The sum necessary amounted to 
nearly twenty thousand pounds. 

Sir John thought a while. 

‘ Albina Northbrooke has twenty 
thousand pounds to invest. Of 
course she has done nothing with 
it yet. That will do well,’ he said 
at last. 

Then Sir John wrote an answer to 
his friend's letter, informing him that 
he could have the money. But he 
did not write to Albina on this occa- 
sion. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
A VOICE IN THE MORNING. 


LEwIs was unable to make along 
stay with his friend Sir Marcus 
Borodaile, although the kind young 
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baronet pressed him to do so. 
Norah he saw once or twice before 
he returned to town, but did not 
again meet Sir John Vine. It was 
scarcely possible that his interviews 
with her could be entirely happy, 
the future being still so uncertain. 
Norah never upbraided him, but it 
was easy to see that she was sad 
and depressed. When Lewis bade 
her farewell for the last time, he was 
in very low spirits. His friend Sir 
Marcus exerted himself to cheer 
him, being generous in his offers of 
champagne ; but Lewis Harding’s 
sorrows were not those which yield 
to this wine, however illustrious the 
brand and fine the vintage. 

Of the assistance which Lewis’s 
invention was deriving from Albina, 
Marcus of course said nothing, but 
it was with difficulty that he could 
keep himself from laughing when 
Lewis spoke of Mr. Craikie. He 
would have been unable to restrain 
his laughter altogether if Lewis had 
spoken with confidence of the suc- 
cess of his invention ; and Marcus 
would have been alarmed for the 
safety of his cousin’s money if he, 
with his usual carelessness, had not 
refused to give any earnest heed to 
the fear that the invention would 
not prove satisfactory. ‘My dear 
fellow, it will do; it is sure to do,’ 
he cried, lighting a cigar with the 
copy of a writ lately served. ‘ You 
know you are wonderfully clever, 
and must succeed. Don’t give way 
to the blues. I only wish I were 
half as clever as you. IfI had 
been, I should not have been going 
to the dogs as I am now.’ 

Sir Marcus seemed quite cheer- 
ful as he spoke of going to 
the dogs. When he drove Lewis 
to the station, he begged him to 
come again as soon as possible, 
and above all things not to de- 
spond. His professions of kind- 
ness and good-will were innumer- 
able. Lewis, he was sure, might 
depend upon him for putting a 
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spoke in Sir John Vine’s wheel. Sir 
Marcus knew what Sir John’s anti- 
cipations were regarding Norah, 
and of course gave him no sym- 
pathy. There were plenty who 
were already laughing at him. They 
should laugh more, Marcus assured 
Lewis, if he could make them. So 
they parted. Lewis, doing full jus- 
tice to the kindness of his friend, 
nevertheless returned to London 
ill at ease. 

Marcus was not happy without 
company of some sort for many 
days, and it was his custom, when 
not otherwise employed, to drive 
over to Torchester four orfive times 
a week, and play billiards or cards 
with some officers from the garrison 
atthe Cups. Lewis having left him, 
Marcus drove to his accustomed 
haunt, found three or four friends 
standing round the bar, and pro- 
posed billiards and dinner. The 


offer was accepted at once. Marcus 
ordered champagne to be taken to 


the billiard-room. Game after 
game was played. At seven din- 
ner took place; billiards followed. 
Tired at last of billiards, he sug- 
gested cards. He lost a good deal 
of money. The party was very 
noisy. It was morning before it 
broke up. By this time most of 
his companions were very drunk. 
Sir Marcus himself, whose con- 
sumption had been liberal, ought 
to have been as drunk as the others. 
His strong constitution had saved 
him from this catastrophe ; but the 
waiter suggested that he had better 
remain at the hotel all night, as his 
horse was very fresh, and Marcus 
was at all times, and particularly 
when he had been drinking wine, 
known to be a reckless driver. 
The old women whose stalls he 
had upset were innumerable. They 
liked to be upset by him, for he 
always paid them well for the 
disaster. 

‘Fancy I shall break my neck, 
do you? Perhaps. Better necks 
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than mine have been broken. But 
order the horse. It will be a lovely 
morning when the sun rises, and 
that can’t be far off. So be quick 
about it!’ 

Marcus got into his dog-cart 
rather unsteadily; but once there 
he felt himself safe. Waking the 
echoes of the silent morning, he 
drove quickly out of the yard, and 
with a great clatter made his 
way through the empty streets. A 
church clock struck three; then a 
second ; then a third; finally the 
hour was struck by four or five 
together. By this time Marcus had 
arrived at the smaller streets of the 
town; and as the last echoes of 
the clocks died away, he was free 
from it, and on the road leading to 
his home. 

There were two roads, and he 
chose the one which was least fre- 
quented. It was shorter than the 
route he usually took, but being a 
byroad its condition was not so 
good. 

The last shadows of the night 
gradually disappeared. The hea- 
vens were flushed with a rosy hue. 
There was promise indeed of a 
bright and glorious morning. Its 
coolness and calmness were refresh- 
ing to Marcus, after the smoke and 
the fumes of wine which for hours 
had hung about the billiard and card 
room. Marcus felt himself recover- 
ing as he drove through the sweet 
and dewy air. His horse seemed 
to have wings. Suddenly, in turn- 
ing down a byroad near a small 
farmhouse, it shied violently. Mar- 
cus remembered nothing after 
this until he recovered his con- 
sciousness on the ground, and 
staggered painfully to his feet. 

After shying the horse had run 
away, dragging the dog-cart about 
fifty yards. This, with both shafts 
broken, was lying at this distance 
from unfortunate Sir Marcus. The 
horse was nowhere to be seen. 
Borodaile had been stunned. How 
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long had he been lying there in 
an insensible condition? Judging 
by the aspectofthe morning it must 
have been nearly half an hour. 

His limbs were unbroken, but 
he was shaken, and confused for 
some while. In order the better 
to recover himself, he seated him- 
self on the trunk ofa tree which 
lay near by. By degrees he came 
fully to himself. ‘ Might have broke 
my neck,’ he thought indifferently. 
‘ But perhaps it was well I didn’t.’ 

By this time the glory of the 
opening day was seen on all sides. 
Through rose and violet clouds the 
sun made its upward track. The 
strange silence of the morning was 
broken by degrees ; a few birds be- 
gan their faint song; then more; 
then a whole chorus of music burst 
around him. Sweet scents arose. 
Life in tree and plant seemed re- 
newed. It was a bright, a solemn 
awaking, this peaceful pulse of the 
living day after the short sultry sum- 
mer night. As Marcus was noting 
the advance of the coming morning, 
crowning the hills first, and then 
bathing the valleys, with its bright- 
ness and beauty and peace, he 
heard a voice breaking in on the 
sweet tranquillity which encom- 
passed him—the voice ofa woman 
singing! And turning, hediscovered 
that it proceeded froma farmhouse, 
which stood only a few yards dis- 
tant from the road. So full of sweet- 
ness and power was it that he 
started, and then listened with 
rapt attention. Untutored it might 
be, its innate beauty was beyond 
question. 

The words were from one of 
John Newton's hymns, and dis- 
tinctly audible. Marcus, perhaps, 
did not pay much heed to the 
sentiment ; but it was impossible 
for him to listen unmoved. These 
were the words he heard in the 
glory of the growing day: 

‘ Beneath the banner of His love 
I now secure remain ; 
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The tempter frets, but dares not move 
To break my peace again. 

Lord, since Thou thus hast broke my bands, 
And set the captive free, 

I would devote my tongue, my hands, 
My heart, my all to Thee.’ 

‘That must be Miss Luxton 
singing,’ said Marcus, when the 
voice ceased. With this he arose, 
and advanced towards the house to 
ask for assistance. ‘ By Jove, it's as 
good as an opera!’ 

Of Miss Luxton he had more 
than once heard, and her voice was 
quite a theme for remark amongst 
his neighbours. Marcus remem- 
bered her as a good-looking girl 
of fifteen or sixteen years of age ; 
this was a long time since. Marga- 
ret must be twenty now, he thought, 
as he made his way towards her 
father’s house, through a fragrant 
rose-lined garden. His sister, Mrs. 
Erskine, had once attempted to 
persuade Miss Luxton to join 
the church choir, and had been 
much disappointed by her refusal 
to do so. Miss Luxton and her 
father went to a small chapel, which 
was an eyesore to Mrs, Erskine. 
Thinking of these matters, and that 
he might obtain from Mr. Lux- 
ton some conveyance to take him 
to his home, he knocked at the 
door of the house. It was imme- 
diately opened very softly from 
within. 

As Margaret Luxton stood in 
the open doorway, Marcus gave a 
slight start of astonishment. Four 
years had ripened a slim, pretty 
girl into a woman of rare and 
singular attractions. Margaret was 
twenty, but looked three or four 
years older, this maturity of ap- 
pearance being not the least charm. 
She was tall, her figure stately and 
well developed ; on her head her 
brown hair lay thick and rich, and 
arranged with almost simplicity 
over her broad white forehead. 
About the rather large mouth there 
was a certain severity which puz- 
zled you at first, soat variance was it 
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with the tender and almost humble 
look characteristic of the general 
aspect of the face, and which was 
most striking in the bright gray 
eyes. For all this, however, there 
were no signs of weakness on the 
countenance, and it might be that 
the slight severity in the form of 
the lips was the subtle cause of it. 
Sir Marcus noticed that Margaret’s 
small hands bore evidence of work. 
Originally delicate, her life had not 
been one to allow such delicacy of 
form and appearance a long reign. 
A flush mounted to her face as she 
saw Marcus, who now explained 
what had befallen him. 

‘ My horse shied, threw me out, 
and then ran away. Do you think 
Mr. Luxton can drive me home? 
Perhaps you don’t know me. My 
name is Borodaile.’ 

‘My father will drive you home 
with pleasure. I hope you are not 
hurt. I thought you were Sir 
Marcus Borodaile. Please walk 
in and sitdown. My father has 


just gone to the farm.’ 

So invited, Marcus entered, find- 
ing a table spread for an early 
breakfast, the sunbeams gleaming 
warmly on the plain white cups, 
and falling aslant the floor, in a 


very clean, neat, unpretending 
room. Before leaving to summon 
her father, Margaret poured out a 
cup of fragrant coffee, and handed 
it to this unexpected visitor. 
*’Pon my word, youare very kind, 
Miss Luxton,’ Marcus replied, as he 
took it fromher. ‘ I don’tknowthat 
I should have ventured to apply for 
assistance here, had I not heard 
you singing. Your audience was 
not only delighted with your voice, 
but comforted with the thought that 
he had not far to go for help.’ 
Again the flush mounted to 
Margaret Luxton’s face. Many 
others had spoken in praise of her 
lovely voice, and listened to it, 
unknown to her, when she was 
singing. But this was the first 
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time that a baronet had praised 
her. 

‘What an uncommonly pretty 
girl,’ he thought, ‘and what a voice! 
I don’t wonder my sister wanted 
to get that for the church choir. 
I haven’t heard anything like it for 
years ; and she is as sweet as her 
voice.’ 

‘ My father will harness his horse 
directly ; but he hopes you will take 
something more than coffee before 
you go,’ said Margaret, upon her 
reappearance in the sunny room. 

‘No, thank you, Miss Luxton. 
My breakfast appetite, I regret to 
say, seldom troubles me until later.’ 

‘But both my father and I think 
you must require something after 
your accident.’ 

‘I can assure you I would not 
refuse it if I did.’ 

Margaret had heard much of 
Sir Marcus Borodaile. Was it not 
he who had shot at the chimneys 
of the little chapel where she wor- 
shipped? Was it not he who had 
caused great scandal by turning his 
beagles into the place during a 
prayer meeting ? For these reasons 
she was obliged to look upon him 
as a reprobate. Moreover, was he 
not brother to Mrs. Erskine, whose 
abhorrence of the religious denom- 
ination to which Margaret belonged 
was one of the best known facts of 
the neighbourhood ? Still, as he sat 
and conversed with her this early 
summer morning, soon after sun- 
rise, she could not find it in her 
heart to think so very hardly of 
him. He was perfectly polite and 
gentlemanly; his few questions were 
put with the utmost courtesy. It 
was of her father and the farm that 
he chiefly spoke, and always with 
much interest. 

Mr. Luxton soon appeared at 
the doorway—a tall straight figure 
intercepting the early morning 
light—and said that his cart was 
ready. Sir Marcus arose rather 
reluctantly. 
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‘Good-morning, Miss Luxton,’ 
he said, holding out his hand. 

‘ Good-morning, sir,’ she replied, 
hesitating before she extended her 
own. Then he accompanied Mr. 
Luxton down the yard, mounted 
the cart, and was driven away ; 
Margaret standing at the door, and 
watching them driving through the 
long shadows which the farm build- 
ings and the stacks threw across 
the road. Two or three of the 
men came slowly to the barn doors 
and touched their hats to the baro- 
net, who shouted to them a loud 
‘Good-morning ;’ the chickens with 
much cackling made way for the 
vehicle ; a dog came from his ken- 
nel and barked once or twice. 
Margaret noted all this, and then 
went back quietly to the sunny 
breakfast-room. 

She did not busy herself at once 
with any work, but sat down rather 
listlessly over the table. Her hymn- 
book was lying onit. She looked 
at one or two pages; then shut 
it. 


Margaret Luxton’s 


religious 
opinions were almost as_ well 


known as Mrs, Erskine’s. It would 
have been impossible for opinions 
to be more conflicting. Margaret 
had early made what is called a 
profession of religion. When she 
was sixteen she, who had been 
little different from the girls in her 
Station of life, was so impressed by 
the preaching of a certain Baptist 
minister from London, that she 
felt herself constrained, under the 
prompting of heavenly impulses, 
to undergo the ordinance of public 
baptism, and to forsake the course 
of her former life, which to many 
very scrupulous persons might have 
seemed sufficiently innocent and 
harmless. Margaret and three 
or four maidens of about her 
own age were baptised together. 
The minister who had prepared her 
spoke of the evidences of her call- 
ing as being unexceptionally plain. 
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He saw that Margaret would be 
no coldly religious sister. There 
was a warmth in her expressions 
and purposes from which great 
things were tobe hoped. Indeed, 
the girl felt very deeply. Circum- 
spect as her previous life had 
seemed to others who knew her, 
she was aware, from the teachings 
of her heart, that it had been vain, 
thoughtless, and, in the eyes of in- 
finite purity, utterly vile. Year by 
year had seen her deepening in 
earnestness; more eager for the 
spiritual well-being of others; more 
desirous of impressing on them the 
grave importance of bartering the 
false and transitory pleasures of 
this world for the glorious heritage 
of the children of heaven. Some 
had turned back from their pro- 
fession ; others had discredited it 
altogether; and few had manifested 
any strength of real and faithful 
attachment to it. Margaret, more 
than all, had been true ; Margaret, 
more than all, had shown that the 
only life worth living had begun 
when she joined the Church. 

That many prejudices grew in 
her, that a certain narrowness of 
view became a habit with her, may 
be expected; but those with 
whom she chiefly associated re- 
garded these peculiarities as vir- 
tues. Many harmless matters were 
subject for grave reprobation by 
her, her conscience being exer- 
cised not a little as to the amount 
of worldly diversion permissible to 
her. Margaret settled it with her- 
self that indulgence in much was a 
danger which she was called upon 
to avoid. 

When she was nineteen a grave 
young man proposed marriage to 
her. To this grave young man 
she listened with much emotion. 
It was considered that he was fitted 
to become the husband of Mar- 
garet, so staid was he in habit, so 
honest in profession, so sincere 
inconduct—being, in short, a young 
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Christian model. Alas, Margaret, 
after having given due considera- 
tion to the subject, said—with some 
show of reluctance—that the mar- 
riage was impossible. She had 
heard of love, and had thought of 
it—poor Margaret !—as something 
of which she might never be per- 
mitted to have experience, it was 
so often a snare, a danger, a pit- 
fall. Certainly she felt no love 
whatever for her exemplary young 
admirer, whatever excuse might be 
offered by her for not honouring 
the proposals of this model. 

Margaret Luxton’s religious en- 
thusiasm in no wise interfered with 
the due discharge of her household 
duties. Her father, a small far- 
mer, hired about seventy acres of 
land, and worked upon the farm 
himself like one of his men. The 
cares of the house since her 
mother’s death had fallen upon 
her, assisted from time to time by 
alittle girl She had two brothers 
several years younger than herself, 
whose education she superintend- 
ed. Of idleness she was ignorant. 
There were three cows; and all 
the butter was made by Margaret. 
There was a large stock of poultry; 
and of course Margaret had to at- 
tend to it. It was a matter of sur- 
prise that she could so successfully 
combine the discharge of all her 
duties, that neither her necessary 
worldly avocations nor her spiritual 
exercises suffered in any degree 
whatever. 

It was, however, by her beautiful 
voice that she was known to many. 
Strangers had come expressly to 
hear it in the chapel on summer 
afternoons, and had loitered by 
the garden of her father’s house, 
on the chance of Margaret Lux- 
ton’s singing. ‘The powerand sweet- 
ness of her voice were remarkable, 
conferring on many an uncouth 
hymn a charm which otherwise 
would have been wanting. It had 
been represented to Margaret that 
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she might turn this voice to profit- 
able services ; but she had started 
affrighted from such a proposal. 
Perhaps, when others had flattered 
her on account of it, she had felt 
that she was forbidden to have re- 
gard to such praises as savouring 
of a spirit of worldliness. Be that 
as it may, when she heard Sir 
Marcus’s praises she was not of- 
fended. 

Her father on his return found 
Margaret still seated at the table 
thoughtfully. How quickly the time 
had gone with her! She rose hasti- 
ly, inwardly rebuking herself for 
this unaccustomed idleness. After 
closing her hymn-book she had not 
reopened it. Is it possible that 
she could have been thinking, 
foolishly thinking of the visitor who 
had been attracted to her house 
by her singing, and who had said 
a few kind and polite words to her 
on the bright summer morning, 
when the dewy scent of the roses 
came in through the open window, 
and the birds were happy with 
their earliest song? 

It was impossible for Sir Marcus 
to forget either Margaret Luxton’s 
voice or Margaret herself. With 
his usual rashness, he declared that 
she was the finest woman he had 
ever seen, and that if she were a 
lady he would propose to her to- 
morrow! A friend to whom he 
opened his mind about Margaret 
referred laughingly to his preference 
for Norah Lane, and to his sub- 
sequent penchant for his cousin 
Albina. 

Hedeclared, in hisimpetuous way, 
that all that was moonshine. But of 
course the Luxton romance would 
come to nothing— Margaret wasnot 
a lady by birth: What a pity she 
was not! Nevertheless, Marcus took 
an early opportunity of calling upon 
Mr. Luxton, and thanking him for 
his services after the accident. He 
found his daughter at home. He 
stayed with Margaret about a quar- 
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ter of an hour. Feigning an excuse 
in his interest about a certain 
breed of poultry, Marcus called 
again in the course of a week. 

She received him with much sur- 
prise and nervousness. His pro- 
fessed object regarding the fowls he 
soon forgot, and after he had seated 
himself never again referred to it. 

It was not long before he called 
again. This time the door, to his 
regret, was opened by the little 
servant whom he had once or twice 
before seen. 

‘Is Miss Luxton at home?’ he 
asked eagerly. 

‘No, sir,’ replied the little maid 
with a smile. ‘She has gone from 
home. We don’t know when she 
will return.’ 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THEODORE’S REVELATION. 


Axout a week after the disap- 
pointment of Sir Marcus Borodaile 
in not finding Margaret at home, 
Theodore Erskine entered his wife’s 
drawing-room with a very unplea- 
sant expression of countenance. 

‘I’ve brought you news, Kate,’ 
he said, flinging himself into a 
chair. ‘ It will please you, I know.’ 

‘What is it, Theodore ?’ his wife 
asked eagerly. 

‘Ha, ha! It is creditable to the 
family—highly creditable! Your 
brother Marcus wants to marry 
Luxton’s daughter, the girl with the 
beautiful voice !’ 

‘Impossible.’ 

‘It’s the truth.’ 

‘Who told you ?” 

‘I have seen the two together ; 
and your relative, Mr. Albert North- 
brooke, told me the game that was 
up. What do you think of that?” 

‘I can scarcely believe it. I will 
do my utmost to prevent it.’ 

Her heavy brow frowned—her 
dark eyes flamed. 

VOL. XVI. 
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‘So you may, but Marcus will 
have his way.’ 

‘Marry Margaret Luxton! Tell 
me how you discovered this wretch- 
ed business.’ 

‘This morning,’ answered Theo- 
dore, ‘I went to Torchester, and 
called on Mr. Albert Northbrooke, 
who is solicitor for Jennings, the 
man I have bought a few fields of. 
His office has a window opening 
upon a garden. I had not been 
with him long before I saw your 
brother and this Miss Luxton to- 
gether. It seems that Albert 
Northbrooke’s wife is aunt to Miss 
Luxton. The lawyer burst out 
laughing when I asked him what it 
meant—Marcus walking round his 
garden with the girl. Marcus was 
in love with her, and had offered 
her marriage, he said.’ 

‘I never heard anything more 
shocking! I will see Sir Marcus 
at once.’ 

This was indeed terrible news to 
Katharine Erskine. Her prejudice 
against Margaret Luxton was of the 
bitterest kind. Perhaps there was 
no one in the neighbourhood whom 
she more cordially disliked, par- 
ticularly after failing to seduce her 
into the services of the Church, 
than Mr. Luxton’s handsome daugh- 
ter. She was the very type ofa 
system held by Katharine in su- 
premest abhorrence. Had Mar- 
garet been a Mahometan this bigot 
would have disliked her less. But 
she belonged to a sect, a narrow 
despised sect, which had always hard 
words for Mrs. Erskine and her be- 
longings—that sect which had irreve- 
rently pronounced the Rev. Sir John 
Vine to be a priest of Baal. When- 
ever Mrs. Erskine drove by their 
little chapel she shuddered ; when- 
ever she met the decorous minister 
—who was a shoemaker as well as 
a preacher—she felt that she was 
in the neighbourhood of some dan- 
gerous and hateful heretic. That 
her brother should be anxious to 
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marrya young woman who belonged 
to this sect, and listened Sunday 
after Sunday to the discourses of 
this ranting shoemaker, was griev- 
ous indeed. Of late she had be- 
come more bigoted. Katharine 
Erskine was perfectly conscientious 
in all that she did or thought. No 
doubt visited her for a moment as 
to the possible narrowness and 
hardness of her views. It was for- 
bidden that she should be a mother. 
Her husband's love was a thing she 
must despair of gaining under these 
circumstances. The Church claim- 
ed her devotion. The Church, in 
claiming it, called upon her at the 
same time to set her face against 
all systems beyond its pale. It 
behoved her therefore to array her- 
self sternly against this ill-consid- 
ered marriage of her brother's. 
That the marriage was socially to 
be frowned upon by reason of the 
difference in rank between Marcus 
Borodaile and Margaret Luxton 
was with her even less a considera- 
tion than the peculiarity in Miss 
Luxton’s religious views. 

‘I will see Marcus at once,’ said 
Mrs. Erskine again. 

‘You won’t alter that fool. He'll 
marry ifthe girl will have him. By 
Jove, my brother-in-law’s wife will 
be a nice acquisition to our circle ! 
Eh, Kate? He was thrown out 
near Luxton’s gate—drunk, of 
course. I wish he had broken his 
neck.’ 

‘He must listen to me! He 
shalllisten tome!’ said Mr. Erskine’s 
wife. ‘Ofcourse Mr. Northbrooke 
was gratified at having to tell you 
that my brother was anxious to 
marry his wife’s niece ?” 

‘Northbrooke was offensively 
gratified. It is bad enough to know 
that he’s a connection; and now 
to have another in his wife’s niece!’ 
And Theodore laughed harshly. 
‘When I married you, I married 
into a queer family, egad! Ha, 
ha! I shall have to ask that petti- 
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fogging attorney to dine here. By 
Jove, I'll never do that! We will 
draw the line at Margaret Luxton, 
that lovely Dissenter. She must 
come, as she will be your brother’s 
wife. What sort of civility will you 
show her, Kate ?” 

‘You are only saying this to 
annoy me, Theodore,’ cried his 
wife, looking at him almost pite- 
ously. 

The charge was true. He had 
quite counted upon telling Katha- 
rine about Marcus and Miss Lux- 
ton. Savage as he was himself at 
the proceedings of his wild brother- 
in-law, he remarked with ill-con- 
cealed delight their effect upon his 
unhappy wife. There was a tell- 
tale glitter in his cold blue eye 
which enabled Katharine to gauge 
his motives, and which distressed 
her beyond measure. 

‘O Theodore, I believe your 
pleasure in te!ling me this story is 
greater than any vexation you have 
felt. It is very cruel of you. You 
hate me. But Marcus shall not 
marry this girl. I will never speak 
to him again if he does.’ 

‘Poor Kate!’ laughed Theodore 
cynically. ‘He won't break his 
heart if you don’t speak to him, 
you may rely upon that.’ 

And Theodore, thinking that 
neither would he were he visited 
with a similar deprivation, saun- 
tered out of the room, leaving his 
wife to meditate on what she had 
just heard. 


Sir Marcus Borodaile was much 
disappointed because he did not 
find Margaret Luxton at home; 
but his disappointment was not 
destined to be of long duration. 

Money troubles he had been in 
a measure free from of late.’ Periods 
of this kind of peace were rare with 
him, and one morning he received 
from Mr. Albert Northbrooke a 
letter demanding payment of a long 
outstanding account, which he was 
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fortunately able to meet. So he 
drove over to Torchester, and 
called at Mr. Albert Northbrooke’s 
office. The solicitor was not pre- 
sent when he was first shown into 
it. It was a dingy place at the 
best of times, communicating on 
one side with his clerk’s office, and 
on the other with his residence. 
A small window opened at the 
back upon a neglected but spacious 
garden. At the expiration of about 
five minutes Mr. Northbrooke en- 
tered the office from his house, and 
through the open door, which com- 
municated with a parlour, Marcus 
saw, to his inexpressible surprise, 
‘Margaret Luxton ! 

‘Well, Sir Marcus,’ said the so- 
licitor roughly, ‘ I suppose you have 
called on Bailey’s affair. Fifty-five, 
ten, and costs. I won’t charge you 
more than three guineas for these ; 
that’s not heavy. I’m glad you 
saved me the necessity of serving 
you with a writ. Always goes 
against me to do that, as I claim 


some sort of kinship with you.’ 

‘ Here is the money,’ replied Sir 
Marcus, handing Albert North- 
brooke the notes. 

‘ Thank you, Sir Marcus. There’s 
a receipt,’ said Albert Northbrooke. 
‘We are both of us wronged per- 


sons, Sir Marcus,’ he added. ‘My 
cousin Ambrose treated you just as 
shabbily as he treated me. I know 
whom I have to thank—Sir John 
Vine. I owe him one. I should 
like to have the upsetting of that 
oily priest, by Jove!’ 

‘Pocket your grievances, Mr. 
Northbrooke,’ said Marcus good- 
naturedly. He was thinking of 
Margaret. 

‘Pocket my grievances!’ cried 
the lawyer. ‘I’m one of the wrong 
sort. No, no! I would give a 
thousand pounds, if I could afford 
it, to hear Sir John was dead to- 
morrow!’ And Albert Northbrooke, 
gnashing his teeth, struck his office 
table savagely. 
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‘I think I saw Miss Luxton 
here,’ said Sir Marcus politely. 
‘Will you permit me to have a few 
words with her?’ 

The solicitor eyed him sharply. 

‘Miss Luxton is here, Sir Mar- 
cus. If you have any message I 
can deliver it.’ 

‘Will you ask her whether she 
will see me for a few moments ?” 

‘Eh? What’s up? What has 
Sir Marcus Borodaile to do with a 
person like Miss Luxton ?’ 

‘If she refuses to see me I shall 
abide by her decision. I have no 
intention of insulting her.’ 

‘I should think not, indeed! 
Well, I will give her your message.’ 

Mr. Northbrooke abruptly dis- 
appeared, and returned in a few 
minutes. 

‘She will see you, Sir Marcus.’ 

‘I called at your father’s the 
other day,’ said Marcus to Miss 
Luxton, ‘ and was disappointed at 
not finding you at home. I have 
come to speak to you on a rather 
important matter.’ 

Margaret looked at him, but said 
nothing. She was full of wonder. 

* Miss I.uxton,’ Marcus went on, 
‘I daresay you have always heard 
me spoken of as a very wild, 
thoughtless, good-for-nothing fel- 
low. I have been all this, and 
ought heartily to be more ashamed 
of myself than I am. My life has 
not been reputable; I have been ex- 
travagant, careless, and selfish. I 
daresay I should have remained so 
as long as I lived if I had not met 
you ; but it was impossible for me 
to think of you and care for this 
sort of life at the same time. To 
make a long story short, I love 
you, Miss Luxton, and am anxious 
to make you my wife.’ 

‘Your wife, Sir Marcus! Ohno, 
no, it is impossible! she cried, 
turning pale, and overwhelmed 
with surprise. 

‘ Do you mean that you consider 
me so hopelessly reprobate that 
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you cannot love me?’ he cried 
rather impatiently. 

Margaret hesitated before reply- 
ing, and then spoke with great agi- 
tation. 

*I mean that I am unfitted to be 
your wife in every way; that I am 
not a lady; and that—and that it 
does not become meto think of love.’ 

‘You are fitted to be my wife, 
Miss Luxton, in all respects,’ said 
Sir Marcus emphatically. ‘Nota 
lady? not a lady? I should like 
to hear any one snub you. He 
would not do it a second time. I 
love you, Miss Luxton. This is no 
fancy. I am rash in many things, 
but I do not change my mind very 
easily when it is once made up.’ 

‘I believe that you are very good 
and kind; but, oh, Sir Marcus, I 
cannot be your wife.’ 

The wife of Sir Marcus Boro- 
daile! Margaret could not realise 
it. Allwas confusion in her mind. 
Sir Marcus Borodaile resembled as 


little as possible that model whom 
she had been pressed to accept, 
but whose virtues could not win 


her heart. How, then, could she 
listen to him who said that he had 
no virtues at all? But there was 
no shrinking from him as there had 
been, alas, from the model. 

‘I know you are thinking of what 
I have been,’ said Sir Marcus, a 
little sorrowfully. ‘I know I shall 
never be so good as you ; every- 
body knows how good you are; 
but if you fear that it is all over 
with me, I can assure you that such 
a fear is uncalled for. “ It is a long 
lane”—you know the rest, Miss 
Luxton. Believe me, I would not 
insult you if I thought I must re- 
main what I have been for ever.’ 

‘I believe you, Sir Marcus,’ an- 
swered Margaret fervently, glanc- 
ing into Marcus Borodaile’s face. 

‘Why cannot you say then that 
you will be my wife?’ cried Marcus, 
feeling the appeal of her beautiful, 
quiet face. 
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It seemed to Margaret that she 
had plenty of good reasons. Her 
difficulty lay in selecting one. 

‘You do not tell me why you 
cannot be my wife,’ said Marcus, 
after a pause, during which Miss 
Luxton had not answered him. ‘I 
hope you really have no reasons 
whatever. I will make you happy. 
Do you doubt me? 

‘I do not doubt you, Sir Mar- 
cus,’ she replied slowly. 

‘Then say you will marry me!’ 

‘I know so little of you ; besides, 
there are so many more reasons 
why I should not marry you. Oh, 
I am full of doubts. It is very 
kind of you to make light of the 
difference in our stations, but 
others will not do so; and if others 
do not, you will be forced to think 
with them in the end.’ 

‘Never! And I shall ask you 
till you say to me that you are ut- 
terly indifferent to me,’ said Sir 
Marcus impetuously. 

Margaret smiled at his vehe- 
mence. Her heart throbbed; it 
almost seemed that the earth had 
opened at her feet; but it was 
nevertheless pleasant to hear him. 

*O Sir Marcus, why will you not 
be satisfied with what I have told 
you ?” 

‘ Because I cannot be.’ 

He took her hand; she strove 
gently to withdraw it. 

‘Dear Margaret, say, I beseech 
you, that you will try to love me.’ 

Her hand had never been taken 
like this before, and her former 
wooer had never said words in so 
tender a fashion. He had com- 
bined religion and love-making, 
and the mixture had not been a 
success. It was very different with 
Sir Marcus. Certainly his method 
of going to work was a success ; 
but Margaret might have consi- 
dered it impious to admit it. 

Again he used the same eager 
words. Was not this a temptation 
of the Evil One? Startled by this 
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question, she shrank a little from 
him ; the flush which had risen to 
her face dying suddenly away, and a 
strange paleness succeeding it. 

‘I feel that I must not listen to 
you,’ she answered almost in a 
whisper, trembling more than ever. 

‘Why? 

‘I can only say that I feel it so, 
Sir Marcus. There; I have made 
you angry. Forgive me.’ 

‘You have not made me angry,’ 
answered Marcus Borodaile kindly. 
‘ Well, if youcannot answerme now, 
I will try to be patient, and wait. 
Give the matter at least some con- 
sideration, Margaret. I will allow 
you a week to think about it.’ 

He had hardly spoken before a 
door opened and admitted a gray- 
haired woman, who gave a look of 
profound surprise. This was Albert 
Northbrooke’s wife and Margaret’s 
aunt. Bowing politely to her, and 
shaking hands with Margaret, whose 
great emotion was visible, Marcus 
Borodaile left the room. 

At the end of the week he re- 
turned. His patience had never 
been so tried. This waiting was 
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quite a new trial. By that time 
Margaret and her aunt had dis- 
cussed the subject fully. Mrs. 
Northbrooke was as serious as Mar- 
garet herself—a strong contrast to 
her unscrupulous husband. After a 
few words from her, Marcus was told 
that Margaret was in the garden. 
Thither he went. Marcus pleaded 
his suit with much fervour. It was 
then that dyspeptic Mr. Theodore 
Erskine, looking from Mr. North- 
brooke’s office-window, saw the two 
together, with no little astonish- 
ment and disgust. 

Mr. Northbrooke, whose veracity 
was quite untrustworthy, gave Mr. 
Erskine a version of the affair for 
which he had but imperfect autho- 
rity, stating that Sir Marcus Boro- 
daile was engaged to Margaret Lux- 
ton, and that the marriage was only 
a question of time. The lying 
lawyer made much of the narrative. 
We know how it affected Mrs. 
Erskine. 

But Margaret had not even yet 
yielded an unqualified consent, 
though hotly pressed to do so by 
her eager lover. 


[To be continued. ] 


DREAMS OF A GERMAN FEW, 


No. IV. 


DREAMING, I saw a droll small manikin, 

Who went on stilt and strode each step an ell: 
He wore white linen, and his coat looked well ; 

But coarse and dirty was the thing within. 

Within, the thing was miserable and mean, 
Though worthy in the seeming of its shell ; 
Prating of courage for a goodly spell, 

But shivering inly in a coward’s skin. 


* Knowst thou who that is?’ said the dream-god. 


‘See!’ 


And there, within a mirror, cunningly, 
He brought a flood of faces to my ken. 
The manikin at an altar stood stock-still ; 


My darling stood beside ; both said, ‘I will! 
And thousand yelling devils laughed, ‘Amen! 
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Peruaps few minds are more free 
from traditional superstitions than 
mine, and any confession of belief 
in gipsy lore would have continued 
invariably to raise a smile of pity- 
ing incredulity on my lips, had I 
not lately been an actor in as 
weird a fulfilment of human pro- 
phecy as I ever read of in the 
darkest records of a bygone age. 

Fond of boating, and an enthu- 
siastic artist, I had given myself an 
opportunity of satisfying both mus- 
cle and mind with the pleasures of 
aquatics and water-colours by oc- 
cupying, during the summer months 
of 187-, a tiny cottage on the 
Surrey side of the Thames, not far 
from Mortlake. 

Among the many acquaintances 
to whom circumstances had intro- 
duced me, there were two young 
fellows of about my own age, to 
whom my heart warmed with more 
than common friendship — men 
whose tastes, pursuits, and inter- 
ests in life were identical with 
mine, but whose physical strength, 
rare personal attractions, and un- 
doubted genius contributed to 
raise them in my eyes into heroes 
far above my humble mediocrity. 

Like myself, both were untram- 
melled by the cares of marriage ; 
both were worshippers at the shrine 
of art; both were lovers of the 
silver stream that gave our pencils 
ample scope for work, and our 
bodies healthful exercise. Like 
myself, they both trusted to their 
art for maintenance. Closer and 
closer, during many years of com- 
parative poverty, of alternating 
hopes and fears, of success and 


disappointment, had the cords of 
affectionate sympathy bound us 
together. No jealousies had ever 
marred the perfect unity of our as- 
pirations, or the harmony of our 
brotherhood. 

Being a little man, light of 
weight and Jazy of habits, without 
that development of muscle and 
sinew necessary to a successful 
oarsman, I was always relegated 
to the rudder during our daily river 
excursions, while my two stalwart 
companions increased their corded 
muscles as stroke and bow re- 
spectively. 

One sunny April afternoon we 
had been for an unusually long 
pull, and, as we eased off the Ship 
Inn at Mortlake, a sensation arose 
to our lips and palates only to be 
allayed by a copious draught of 
‘old-and-bitter.. So we paddled 
alongside, and, wearied and 
athirst, lounged into the pretty 
little bay-windowed parlour, and 
called for much malt liquor. 

The tide was nearly at its height; 
the golden sunshine flooded all the 
scene ; the green reeds whispered 
softly on the opposite bank ; the 
pale leaves of the tender spring 
were budding fresh and joyous all 
around; the air was heavy with 
the odour of crass _lilac-bushes 
and the fragrance of sweetbrier ; 
laburnum waved its golden gar- 
lands in the balmy breeze. Every- 


where was sunshine wooing Na- 
ture ; everywhere was Nature throb- 
bing to its kiss. 

With the pipes of peace between 
the lips of contentment, we lounged 
and chatted at the open bay-win- 
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dow, tranquilly inhaling the united 
charms of tobacco and fresh air. 

Lionel Seton, the elder of my 
companions, wearied with his day’s 
exertions, threw his colossal frame 
on the sofa, and silently watched 
the wreaths of pale-blue smoke he 
puffed into the upper air. A re- 
ticent man was he, not given to 
many words; of an ardent affec- 
tionate nature, hasty of temper, 
brave and strong—a very model of 
a Saxon Hercules. ‘The frankness 
of his bold blue eyes, his curling 
locks, the forest of his golden 
beard, his straight strong limbs and 
mighty shoulders made him the 
cynosure of every eye. There he 
lay, six feet of physical perfection ; 
the corded muscles of his limbs 
standing out Muilo-like from arm 
and chest and throat, the sunshine 
playing with his yellow hair. 

No less striking in appearance, 
though built in quite another 
mould, was Cyril de Fonvielle, 
who, with his head resting on his 
hands, was dreamily staring into 
space across the stream. In person 
he was as tall as Lionel, but more 
slightly formed. Large hazel eyes 
looked dreamily out fiom under 
pencilled brows ; a heavy auburn 
moustache shaded a somewhat 
sensual mouth. The close wavy 
hair and pale clear skin gave signs 
of more southern blood than ours, 
while the exceeding delicacy of his 
strong white hands and shapely 
feet spoke to high breeding under 
any clime. In character the con- 
trast between the two men was no 
less marked. A repose amounting 
almost to sadness was the prevalent 
expression on Cyril’s face. His 
manner was undemonstrative al- 
most to coldness, though in sick- 
ness or sorrow more tender care 
than his, more winning sympathy, 
never soothed a pain-fraught body, 
nor comforted a weary heart. He 
lived in Mortlake with a widowed 
mother, a woman of a noble cha- 
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racter, in whose pale face past 
beauty and present suffering show- 
ed their trace. For she was an al- 
most helpless cripple from a fall in 
earlier days ; and an ever-pressing 
poverty had wrought no mitigation 
of her lot. She had a daughter 
too, younger than Cyril, extremely 
like her brother, both in person 
and character. Brother and sister 
possessed in common a dreamy 
poetic temperament, a keen ap- 
preciation of the beautiful, and an 
extraordinary power of sympathy, 
when circumstances called it forth. 
The same low broad brow and 
dark wavy hair, the same hazel 
eyes and full curved lips. charac- 
terised Adela as Cyril. There was 
a nameless refinement about them 
both, a patrician bearing, a high- 
bred grace, that seemed to belong 
to them above all others. 

Presently Cyril, still gazing 
dreamily at the willows across the 
stream, with that expression in his 
great dark eyes that seemed to be 
ever looking onward and out- 
ward to some blissful possible 
not yet garnered to the granaries 
of fact, broke silence. 

* Dreary, very dreary, is that op- 
posite bank,’ he said. ‘ The wil- 
lows murmur ceaselessly 2 hushed 
and mournful wail; the reeds 
breathe low, as if in some mys- 
terious fear; they nod and beckon 
from their solitude, and wave a 
silent longing for companionship. 
Dreary, very dreary, is that op- 
posite bank.’ 

‘It has a weird aspect,’ I replied ; 
‘and forms a strong contrast to this 
side. But why cherish dismal 
scenes straight over yonder, when 
the glorious reaches right and left 
shimmer so brightly in the spring 
sunshine ?” 

He laughed, a little laugh more 
like a sigh, as he answered, ‘I sup- 
pose I am somewhat of a fatalist. 
It is because that dismal scene is 
straight before me, neither to right 
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nor left, that my mind dwells on it. 
Those waving willows have a 
strange charm for me; they seem 
so near to all the gladness of the 
Surrey side, and yet so exiled from 
its influence. Fancies will steal 
over one sometimes,’ he added. 
‘To me the willows opposite speak 
always of the grave, so silent are 
they in their solitude; while here 
with us are life and hurry and 
noise—’ 

‘Enough to drive one wild,’ I 
interrupted, as my view was sud- 
denly intercepted by theapparition 
of a tall wild-looking gipsy woman 
immediately in front of the bay- 
window. Her black eyes gleamed 
throughtangled masses of unbound 
and disordered hair, while above 
her head she shook castanets, not 
without skill, to some unintelligible 
refrain. 

As we stood, I noticed that her 
figure threw a shade over Cyril’s 
face, while the sunlight, gleaming 
from her castanets, danced merrily 
over Lionel’s, and flashed on his 
golden beard. The noise of the 
music and the sheen of the bells 
roused the recumbent giant from 
his reverie, and brought him to 
the window to know the cause 
of his disturbance. Gaily he 
laughed as he crossed the gipsy’s 
palm with money, and opened his 
great strong hand to have his for- 
tune told. Gravely she traced the 
lines, searchingly she gazed into his 
blue eyes, then traced the lines 
again. Suddenly, with a gleam of 
satisfaction, which made even her 
old withered face look bright, she 
flung the castanets above her 
aged head and sang the following 
refrain : 

‘Sunny smiles from woman's eyes 
Await thee under tropic skies; 
Grassy lands and yellow corn, 
Stalwart sons and daughters born; 
Snowy fleeces, golden pieces; 


Wifely love that never ceases, 
Springing from thy marriage morn,’ 


Little as Lionel believed in divi- 
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nation, the evident faith in her 
prophecy, that inspired the old 
gipsy’s tone, made some impression 
on his joyous soul. Pushing Cyril 
forward, he anxiously watched for 
the same good fortune for his 
friend ; but the gipsy’s hand trem- 
bled as she gazed into Cyril’s face, 
and the great tears gathered in 
her coal-black eyes. She gently 
smoothed his strong white hand, 
and bent her head in silence. 

‘Nay, nay, good mother,’ said 
De Fonvielle ; ‘if love and gold 
are not for me, tell me, at least, 
what I must avoid.’ 

Thus pressed, she gently laid 
aside his hand, and chanted in a 
wild weird tremolo : 

‘Fond caresses, nutbrown tresses, 

Lure thee onward to thy doom; 

Green reeds weeping o'er maiden 
sleeping 

Wrap thee in funereal gloom. 

Starry worlds above thy head, 

Rushes for thy bridal bed, 

Willows for thy tomb.’ 

Half frightened by the woman's 
tone, I looked up hastily at Cyril ; 
he met my eyes, and a slight shud- 
der ran through his frame; while 
the castanets fell from the old 
crone’s hand and dropped in jang- 
ling discord on the ground. 
Anxious to divert attention, I of- 
fered my own hand for inspection, 
not without an inward misgiving, I 
must confess. 

Presently, with resumed com- 
posure, and the same grave faith in 
her own foreknowledge as at first, 
she chanted : 


‘ Wedding-bells, but not thine own, 
Greet thee at the hour of noon; 

Lowly paces, upturned faces, 

Haunt thee by the midnight moon. 

At morn thy voice sha!l greet the bride, 
At night thy fingers shall divide 

Dead lovers’ dead caresses.’ 


A feeling of awe stole over us 
all as the gipsy, catching up her 
castanets, disappeared as suddenly 
as she had come, and left us gazing 
blankly at each other. 

‘ When you are a millionaire in 
the tropics,’ said I to Lionel, by 
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way of making a joke of the whole 
thing, ‘ you can send us paupers at 
home an odd thousand or two oc- 
casionally ; and as to you, Cyril, 
who may this maiden of the nut- 
brown tresses be, whom you have 
kept dark from both ofus ?’ 

‘I have never been in love in 
my life,’ said Cyril frankly, ‘and 
I have no more notion who the old 
woman means than you have. But 
it is getting late ; my people expect 
both you fellows to dinner to-night. 
So let us be off.’ 

Cyril and I moved off in one 
direction — Lionel to his own 
lodgings in another quarter, to meet 
us in an hour at the house of the 
De Fonvielles. Our road lay 
along the towing-path, now silent 
and deserted. Deepening twilight 
was settling down upon the river, 
when suddenly a woman’s scream 
rang in our ears, followed by 
another and another. We dashed 
round the clump of willows from 
which the voice proceeded, and 
saw a fair young girl, with hair dis- 
ordered and unbound, vainly strug- 
gling in the arms of a brutal barge- 
man, whose coarse lips sought to 
smother in caresses her terrified 
cries for help. For several mo- 
ments I knew not what occurred. 
The bargeman, furious at being 
balked, struck out on the instant, 
and sent me spinning down the 
bank, till I reached the water’s 
level. When, covered with mud, 
besmeared with blood, and drip- 
ping with water, I again put in an 
uncignified and lugubrious appear- 
ance on the top of the bank, I 
found Cyril holding the fainting 
girl in his arms, a great gash on his 
temple, from which the blood 
flowed copiously, and the barge- 
man was nowhere to be seen. It 
was evident he had been worsted in 
the fight, and had made off with all 
convenient speed. It was no time 
to ask questions. We laid the faint- 
ing woman on the grass, and bathed 
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her temples and chafed her hands 
till consciousness returned. She 
was a lady evidently, very young 
and beautiful, and with masses of 
nutbrown hair. How came she here 
alone, in darkening twilight, unpro- 
tected? I shuddered as I thought 
of her abandoned to the tender 
mercies of the sturdy ruffian from 
whom Cyril had rescued her. Pre- 
sently the little fluttering soul came 
back; and with a weary sigh she 
opened her great wondering eyes. 
Soon, as the past came back to her, 
she clung closer to Cyril; and the 
drops frum his bleeding temple fell 
on her upturned brow. Directly 
she knew that he was wounded all 
care for herself seemed to vanish, 
and all her thought was for him. 
Tearing herhandkerchiefinto strips, 
she dipped the pieces in the cool 
Thames water, and bound them 
round his forehead. I think we 
were not altogether sorry for the 
gathering darkness. Orthodox 
heroes are wont to floor their foes 
by one swift stunning blow, and 
themselves, scatheless, receive 
beauty’s gratitude on bended knee. 
But here was one of us with a 
wound of which he would bear the 
scar for life, and the other a soused 
and draggled specimen of limp 
humanity, not yet recovered from 
the mighty force of a bargeman’s 
single blow. 

The girl, as it turned out, was a 
little governess, living quite alone, 
she said. She had been giving a 
music-lesson at Kew, and, tempted 
by the beauty of the day, was wan- 
dering home along the river’s bank 
when she was insulted by the ruffian 
from whose embraces Cyril had de- 
livered her. When we had escorted 
her to a little creeper-clad cottage 
where she lived, and had received 
permission to call again next day, 
we departed to our own homes, 
to efface the traces of our late en- 
counter. 

Arrived at his mother’s house, 
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Cyril was very silent as to the day’s 
events ; and I, having a vague dis- 
like to the weird utterances of the 
gipsy, and feeling wofully small 
in the part I had eventually played 
with the bargeman, was more than 
usually taciturn. Perhaps the old 
crone’s chants influenced us all. 
Certainly I had never before no- 
ticed, as I did this night, the tender 
earnest tones in Lionel’s voice 
whenever he spoke to Adela, or 
the atmosphere of gentle devotion 
with which he enveloped her. 
Accustomed to Adela’s society 
from her childhood, I knew her 
and cared for her as my own sis- 
ter; and from this very night I 
began to detect in her shyness 
and reserve towards the golden- 
haired Hercules the subtle in- 
fluence of awakened love. 

Cyril was silent and preoccu- 
pied. Pensive he had always been; 
but now a warmer, deeper light 
seemed to glow in his lustrous 
hazel eyes than heretofore. The 
very next day found him at the 
cottage of Kate Vaughan, the 
rescued governess. Before a week 
had passed she and Adela were 
bosom friends; and at the end of 
a month it seemed as if we had 
all known her from her babyhood. 
She was a pretty wayward blue- 
eyed child, not yet out of her 
teens—an orphan, poor but well- 
born ; a spirited girl withal, spark- 
ling and gay—her voice and face 
and air all full of merriment. But 
perhaps the chiefest charm of all 
was her wealth of nutbrown hair. 

Time flew on apace. Spring 
changed to summer; and other 
changes than that of seasons came 
to guide the current of our lives. 
Cyril, more fortunate than I or 
Lionel, had at length painted a 
picture judged worthy of accept- 
ance by the Academy; and his 
fame was bruited abroad. A weird 


and fanciful subject he had chosen 
truly—a moonlight scene upon the 
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silver Thames, rushes and weeping 
willows everywhere, and on the 
flat waste land on the farther side 
a single female figure with bowed 
head. A full flood of yellow moon- 
light rested on her, making her 
thus stand out from the surround- 
ing gloom. The sketch had a cer- 
tain grandeur about it. It pleased 
in high places. It sold for a large 
sum ; and Cyril was on the road to 
fortune. 

Not many weeks after our meet- 
ing with the gipsy at the Ship Inn, 
Lionel Seton received a letter from 
an uncle in the Brazils, announcing 
the death of his only son, and 
offering to adopt Lionel in his 
boy's place, provided that his 
nephew came out to settle in South 
America and to cultivate the broad 
acres that were his property. To 
a man in Seton’s position, without 
kindred, money, or influence at 
home, so brilliant a prospect ad- 
mitted of no refusal ; and when he 
found that Adela, the idol of his 
heart, was willing to follow wher- 
ever he led, his cup of bliss was 
well-nigh brimming over. Their 
marriage was fixed to take place 
the first week in October; and 
the newly- wedded pair were to 
proceed at once to their new 
home in the Western Hemisphere 
without further delay. I quite ex- 
pected that Cyril and Kate would 
catch the reflected glow of the 
happiness that enveloped Adela 
and Lionel; but though Cyril’s pas- 
sion evidently grew and strength- 
ened day by day, till all his world 
was centred in his little Kate, 
some unseen influence seemed 
working in his heart, which kept 
him from avowing it to her. And 
she, sweet sunny soul, was only 
waiting for her love's first kiss, 
to be his only, his for evermore. 
Yet were the two always side by 
side—his tall lithe figure contrast- 
ing with her childlike form, her 
sparkling eyes of bluest blue mer- 
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rily challenging his mute gaze of 
love. For me, I was happy in the 
loves of all. Mrs. de Fonvielle had 
ever been as a mother to me 
since years before I had lost my 
own, and it fell to my share to 
guide her garden-chair and antici- 
pate her wants, while the happy 
quartet were inhaling draughts of 
passionate bliss from the light of 
each other’s eyes. 

Thus summer glided into au- 
tumn. The day of the wedding was 
close at hand, and the pangs of the 
coming separation shared with our 
hopes a place in the hearts of all. 
So bright, so joyous was the pro- 
spect in the Brazils for Lionel and 
Adela, that the parting lost much of 
its sting to us younger ones ; but to 
Mrs. de Fonvielle, who had never 
yet been parted from her youngest 
born, I knew the blow would be a 
heavy one. 

At last the marriage morn ar- 
rived. A quieter wedding it could 
not have been, but a more splen- 
did-looking couple never stood be- 
fore altar-rails. Types of perfect 
man and maiden hood, stalwart 
Lionel and peerless Adela were 
married and were one. 

Then, while wesigned our names, 
I pressed a brotherly kiss upon 
her brow, and as my lips touched 
her it chimed the hour of noon. 
Then gaily and wildly rang out the 
bells, and the village children 
strewed the path with flowers. I 
walked by Mrs. de Fonvielle’s bath- 
chair, while tears of joy ran down 
her cheeks; and Kate and Cyril 
wandered on in front. 

As I guided the invalid’s chair 
up the shrubbery-walk, I saw the 
two seated on a garden-bench—her 
hand in his, his face bent down 
tohers. I saw the meeting of their 
lips, the look of fathomless joy 
throned in their eyes, and I knew 
that all was well. Joy, indeed, was 
in the hearts of all at seeing Cy- 
ril’s betrothed ring on Kate’s small 
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hand, at knowing that two dear 
ones, though left behind, would 
not be left alone. 

The parting was over—Lionel 
and Adela were gone. 

Their ship sailed from the Lon- 
don Docks that very evening. I 
did all I could to cheer Mrs. de 
Fonvielle. Cyril and Kate had 
started for a walk to Richmond, in 
which I had declined to join them, 
feeling that in their new relation- 
ship they must prefer to go alone. 
It was late when they started; so 
the dinner hour was postponed till 
eight o’clock, by which time they 
had no doubt of returning. The 
autumn twilight deepened into 
night; an October moon rose 
bright and clear, and crested the 
rippling Thames with silvery light ; 
the village clock chimed eight, 
but Kate and Cyril had not yet re- 
turned. Concealing my anxiety as 
best I could, I invented for Mrs. 
de Fonvielle’s benefit every reason 
possible, or impossible, for their 
delay. I knew the friends to whose 
house they had gone. Doubtless 
there had been much to tell of the 
wedding and thestart from England, 
and the new betrothal; but nine 
o'clock came, and still the pair 
did not appear. My anxiety be- 
came too intense to admit of further 
inaction. In a few minutes a train 
would pass Mortlake for Richmond, 
I threw on my hat and coat and 
tore down to the station. I arrived 
just in time, and from the Rich- 
mond terminus rushed in hurry 
and alarm to the house at which 
their visit was to have been paid. 
I was informed by the lady of the 
house that both Cyril and _ his 
fiancée had been there till as late 
as seven o’clock ; that Kate, wea- 
ried out by the fatigues of the day, 
had suggested that Cyril should 
row her home; and that she, their 
hostess, had lent them her sons’ 
boat for that purpose, on their pro- 
mising to return it the following day. 
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A nameless terror froze my blood 
—a grim presentiment of some 
dread tragedy. Just then the lady’s 
sons came in. I communicated my 
fears to them, and we determined 
to row over the same course as 
Cyril had taken with all possible 
speed ; so that if perchance some 
accident hath indeed occurred, we 
might either give immediate help 
or at any rate know the worst. 
The two brothers were vigorous 
men and practised oars, accus- 
tomed to pull together ; so I took 
the lines in my trembling hands, 
and soon, aided by the ebb of the 
tide, we were well on our course to 
Mortlake. All was silent and still ; 
the oars flashed with even strokes 
in the light of the autumn moon. 
Still no boat in sight, no trace of 
the missing lovers. We neared 
Mortlake. Suddenly, on rounding 
a corner about half a mile from the 
Ship Inn, we nearly ran foul of a 
barge on which loomed, gigantic in 
the darkness, a solitary figure of a 
man; as he changed his position to 
hail us the moonlight fell full upon 
his face, and I saw he was the 
same bargeman the strength of 
whose arm I had such cause to 
recollect. 

‘There's been a accident,’ he 
shouted, in a rough evil voice; ‘a 
boat came round yonder point but 
a short time agone, and fell foul of 
this here barge; and the gentle- 
man and lady both are—’ 

‘Where? For God’s sake, tell us 
quickly ! Are we too late to help?” 
I cried. 


‘Gone to the bottom! I never 
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heard a sound. The gentleman 
was struck by the barge just on the 
forehead, and dropped bis oars, 
like one stunned, afore the boat 
turned over, and she, the lady, 
never spoke one word, but spread 
out both her hands and caught him 
as he reeled; then they sank to- 
gether, and the boat has gone 
down stream.’ 

‘How long ago was this?’ said 
one of the young fellows with me. 

‘Nigh on an hour agone,’ re- 
turned the bargeman hoarsely, with 
a cruel smile. 

Oh, how the gipsy’s warning 
rang in my ears! Horror-struck, 
almost beyond expression, I bade 
the oarsmen once more hurry on; 
mechanically, sick with dread of 
what I felt was yet to come, I 
steered for the weeping willows op- 
posite the inn, and, leaping out, 
searched in the swaying reeds by 
the river-side. 

Yes, there they lay, white and 
stark and dead, circled in each 
other’s arms ; his lips just press- 
ing hers, her wealth of nutbrown 
hair lying out upon the stream. 
A willow bough had caught them 
as they floated by, and lay pillow- 
ing the heads of both united in 
their death. Reverently I raised 
Cyril's handsome head from the 
face of his beautiful betrothed ; 
and even as I parted their lips the 
sounds of the midnight hour rang 
out on the silent night. Mingling 
with the toll of death I thought I 
heard the jangling clang of broken 
castanets. 


THEO. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
HONOR’S INTERCESSION. 


WoopsipE, as Mr. Grey’s house 
was called, lay in a little hollow 
scooped out of the main road, and 
forming a sort of dingle, beside 
which flowed the trout-stream ; the 
garden ascended at the back, and 
led by a gate into a small pine- 
wood, which looked deliciously 
shady by day, but somewhat som- 
bre at night, the house being per- 
fectly lonely, with the exception 
of two cottages lower down the 
road. 

Dym thought the steep garden 
beautiful, and longed to explore 
it; but on nearer view it was 
somewhat wild and uncultivated ; 
weeds grew in the garden-paths, 
and roses and lilies bloomed amid 
cabbages and tall straggling heads 
of asparagus ; the ivy that covered 
the house was graceful in its negli- 
gence, but sadly required cropping 
and training ; and two boys and a 
girl, looking equally uncared for, 
were playing at horses before the 
gate. They rushed up to Honor 
at once, and the leader—a pretty 
little dark-eyed thing—exclaimed : 

‘Oh, I am so glad you’ve come, 
Miss Nethecote! Now mamma 
won't cry any more to-day.’ 

‘If mamma is ill, you should 
not have left her, Amy,’ returned 
Honor reprovingly. And the child 
hung her head. 

‘Mother said we might go out 
and play, as she wasn’t well enough 
to hear us our lessons,’ shouted the 


driver—a sturdy bright-faced boy 
of nine. 

‘Never mind, Rupert, you shall 
do your Latin with me,’ observed 
Miss Nethecote consolingly. And 
as the young student looked any- 
thing but gratified, she added: ‘I 
have some fine pears for some 
good children, but they must be 
fairly earned first.’ 

‘Oh, I'll come in and do my 
sums !’ called out Edgar, the second 
boy. 

‘Mayn’t I hem my duster? 
pleaded Amy. 

Honor smiled, and then bade 
them all come in quietly by and 
by. She only wanted to introduce 
a new friend to their mother, and 
then she would attend to them. 

The outside of the house had 
prepared Dym for the total want 
of comfort and even cleanliness in 
the inside ; but, as Miss Nethecote 
observed in a low voice, 

‘How was a woman with bad 
health, and six children, and only 
one Servant, to keep a place tidy 
and comfortable ?’ 

Dym thought she would have 
managed better when she saw the 
living-room of the family. The 
muslin curtains were torn and 
soiled ; the table-cover spotted with 
ink; lesson-books strewn hither 
and thither; a Noah’s ark was on 
the floor; and a sickly-looking 
child lay fast asleep with a box of 
tin soldiers beside her, and a head- 
less doll hugged tightly in her arms. 
Honor picked her up, by way of 
beginning, and nearly crushed a 
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farmyard and half a dozen ducks 
and geese; two or three trees 
crackled crisply under her feet. 

Mrs. Grey lay on a couch at the 
end of the room, with a piled-up 
basket of mending beside her. A 
great boy of three was fretfully try- 
ing to clamber up in her lap, and 
a beautiful infant lay fast asleep in 
an old-fashioned cradle with rock- 
ers. Honor deposited the sleeping 
child carefully on the couch at the 
mother’s feet; and lifting the boy 
into her arms, and rocking the 
cradle at the same time, quietly 
introduced Dym. 

‘Now, Esther, you must cheer 
up; for I have brought Miss Elliott 
to talk to you.’ 

‘You have brought her into a 
sad untidy place, I am afraid ; but 
I am very glad to see you, Miss 
Elliott, all the same. <A new face 
is rather a treat in these parts; I 
never see any one but Honor— 
never.’ 

‘Except Mrs. Chichesterand Mrs. 
Fortescue now and then, you mean. 
And you forget how kind Mrs. ‘Tre- 
vor was last summer.’ 

‘Yes; but she has not been for 
a long time. I was only saying so 
to Edward this morning ; but, as I 
told him, what inducement can any 
one have to come to such a place ? 
Please sit down, Miss Elliott. I 
am afraid the children have littered 
all the chairs.’ 

‘She shall have mine, for I want 
to clear up the room; and then I 
have promised to take Rupert to 
his lessons. Miss Elliott, I believe 
you are fond of children: will you 
take poor Harry? he is not very 
well, and wants to be nursed.’ And 
before Dym could answer, she 
found herself rocking the cradle, 
with a sleepy boy on her lap who 
took up all her attention. 

‘I am afraid he will tire you, 
Miss Ellictt,’ observed his mother. 

Mrs. Grey had a soft mono- 
tonous voice, with a fretful chord 
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in it, like Harry's. Was this the wo- 
man that Honor liked best in Birst- 
with—bettereventhan Mrs. Chiches- 
ter, and good-natured merry little 
Mrs. Trevor? Dym found herself 
wondering and watching herhostess 
between the intervals of rocking. 

She was certainly an interesting- 
looking young woman. The shape 
of the face was almost as fine as 
Honor’s, and she had large sad- 
looking brown eyes. Dym found 
out afterwards she had been a great 
beauty; but constant ill health had 
faded the fresh complexion, making 
her look sallow and older than her 
age. The pretty soft hair was thin, 
and brushed carelessly from the 
face, as though Esther Grey had 
ceased to care for her own good 
looks ; and her dress was put on 
with the same negligence: the 
loose sleeves showed the white 
wasted arms pitiably, and Dym 
had quite shrunk from the touch 
of the thin hot fingers. 

One thing she noticed: Mrs. 
Grey was evidently a fond mother ; 
for her eyes brightened when Dym 
praised Harry’s curly hair, and 
commented on the beauty of the 
baby—another boy — and her voice 
lost a little of its dreary whine, as 
Rupert and Edgar came in with 
their hair nicely brushed, and took 
their places at the table with Ho- 
nor, while little Amy gathered up 
the remnant of the toys, and then 
sat quietly to work on her duster. 

‘The children are all as good as 
gold when Honor is here,’ whis- 
pered Mrs. Grey. ‘And then she 
teaches them so beautifully. Rupert 
learns twice as fast with her as he 
does with me; and he is such a cle- 
ver boy! I am afraid I haven’t the 
right knack of teaching. He asks 
me questions, and that makes me 
nervous. I am asad invalid, Miss 
Elliott.’ 

Dym put a civil question or two, 
which soon brought out a whole list 
ofailments from the poor lady. Dym 
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asked Miss Nethecote afterwards 
whether she really had all that the 
matter with her, and was told very 
gravely in answer that she feared 
Mrs. Grey was very delicate. Dym 
grew to understand her interest in 
her after a time, when she knew 
both better. 

Poor Esther Grey had married 
for love, very unwisely, as all her 
friends said ; and, indeed, she little 
knew what was before her when 
she accepted the young doctor, 
Edward Grey. ‘And she might 
have married any one,’ as one of 
them observed—a rich East India 
director, an uncle of Esther’s, who 
had just died without leaving them 
a penny. But she was only eigh- 
teen ; and Edward Grey was good- 
looking and very much in love; 
and everything went on as merrily 
as wedding-bells for the first two or 
three years. Esther was not a very 
good manager, but she looked won- 
derfully beautiful; and Mr. Grey 
was disposed to be lenient, and to 
think that she would do better as 
she grew older. 

And doubtless this would have 
been the case if Esther had had a 
mother to advise her, or even had 
she known Honor sooner; but Mr. 
Grey had not yet begun to practise 
in Birstwith. The closestreetand the 
small house in the smoky suburb 
of Leeds began to oppress the 
young country beauty, the children 
came too fast, and the little house- 
hold grew more pinched and strait- 
ened every day ; Esther’s fresh roses 
paled, her spirits declined, she grew 
wan and anxious, then fretful ; na- 
turally sweet tempered and lym- 
phatic, she soon ceased efforts that 
seemed unavailing, and before 
youth was past sank into a nervous 
invalid. 

Most people pitied Mr. Grey, 
but in truth the fault lay on both 
sides. He was a clever, energetic 
man, indefatigable in his profession, 
and much loved by his patients ; 
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but as the years went on, trans- 
forming Esther from the petted 
wife into the harassed worn-out 
mother, he was a little hard on 
her, his comfortless home was dis- 
tasteful to him, he grew weary of 
constant complaints and ailments ; 
at times when he came home jaded 
and weary, and needing those little 
nameless offices which wives gen- 
erally delight to offer, he would 
speak almost roughly to her: ‘If 
you would make some effort things 
would not be so shamefully neg- 
lected,’ he said sometimes. And 
so they grew apart. Esther was too 
gentle to retaliate, but her tears 
were the constant source of annoy- 
ance to her husband; in time she 
ceased to tell him of her nervous 
fancies, she began to suffer in silence; 
she never told him now what was 
the truth, that such efforts were 
beyond her. With the conscious- 
ness of failing strength there came 
a new, strange tenderness into her 
heart for the husband of her youth. 
‘ He will learn to hate me and to 
hate his home,’ she said once to 
Honor in the first days of their 
friendship ; ‘and he used to love 
it so. I believe he hardly cares to 
look at his children, because he 
thinks they are so neglected ; he is 
working himself to death for us, 
and yet I never dare tell him so. 
Last night I could hardly sleep for 
watching him, he looked so gray 
and thin,’ 

In those days Honor would 
preach patience and courage, she 
would bid Esther look her troubles 
boldly in the face, and rouse her- 
self to her daily work ; but of late 
she had ceased wholly from such 
advice. Instead of that she would 
come almost daily and take tasks 
on herself, to spare Esther; the 
mending baskets would dwindle 
down almost by miracle, though 
Grace Dunster and Phil could tell 
another tale. Rupert began to 
make progress with his lessons, and 
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Amy at times was transformed into 
aneat-handed little maiden. Honor 
would brighten the whole household 
for a few hours, but of late there 
was always a lingering tenderness 
in her manner as she kissed Esther 
and wished her good-bye, and often 
as she left the house she would sigh 
to herself and say, ‘ Poor girl, poor 
Esther 

Love begets love: a real warm 
affection will often grow out of 


mere pity and liking ; we cannot - 


help another without a strong in- 
terest springing up in our hearts for 
the object we have succoured ; the 
Samaritan, as he journeyed on, 
must often have thought of the 
man whose wounds he had just 
bound up with oil and wine. 
Honor soon learnt to love the 
woman who was leaning all her 
weary weight on her; she bore with 
her as patiently as though she were 
her own sister ; the gentleness that 
failed to stir the husband’s latent 


love irresistibly attracted Honor: 
presently, in the long watches be- 
side Esther’s bed, she discerned 
the feeble excellences and beauties 


of her nature. ‘I never knew a 
purer or more loving heart,’ she 
once said to Dym ; ‘ and by and by 
he will find it out; not that I 
blame him,’ she hastily added, with 
that sweet charity that was natural 
to her; ‘he has the hardest life a 
aman can have, and Esther has 
never been to him the wife he 
needed.’ 

Mr. Grey did not make his ap- 
pearance that day till the luncheon 
was nearly over. He brightened 
up visibly when he saw Honor, and 
shook hands cordially with Miss 
Elliott, and even addressed his wife 
cheerfully. 

He was a fair, gentlemanly man, 
but, although still young, his hair 
was turning gray, and had worn 
perceptibly off the temples. There 
was an irritable look about the 
mouth, too, and the face was 
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deeply lined. Dym liked him at 
once. ‘ What a fine head he has, 
and what deep-set, thoughtful eyes!’ 
she remarked to Honor afterwards. 

‘Yes, he is very clever ; a most 
intellectual man, as Mrs. Chiches- 
ter says; but as blind as a bat in 
some things. There are eyes that 
can only see Africa,’ she added, 
laughing, in well-known reference 
to the immortal Mrs. Jelleby. 

Dym could not see this at first. 
She thought Mr. Grey’s manner 
very amiable to his wife and chil- 
dren. He took his place at the 
table with a little joke at Rupert’s 
expense, and praised Honor’s ar- 
rangement of the fruit and flowers. 
She little knew this was a gala day 
with him, poor man, whenever 
Honor was present. ‘ How very 
good you are to us, Miss Nethe- 
cote ! he said, in low voice, when 
late in the afternoon he walked 
with them to their own gate. 

‘Am I?’ she returned in her ab- 
rupt way. ‘ Well, if you think so, 
I wonder if you will do mea favour 
in return ?’ 

‘A hundred, if you will,’ very 
warmly. 

‘Nay, one will do; you are a 
clever doctor, Mr. Grey, but you 
have sadly neglected one of your 
patients. Just go in now, and find 
out what is the matter with your 
wife.’ 

They found Humphrey in his 
broad-brimmed hat, leaning against 
the garden gate, watching for them. 

‘I thought you were never com- 
ing. You'll be late, surely, 
Duchess ?” 

Honor gave a bright dissenting 
smile. 

‘I donot think so, dear ; I shall 
only detain you a few minutes. 
Will you and Miss Elliott walk on ?’ 

‘I have promised to dine with 
Trevor, so you can put me out of 
your reckoning,’ returned Mr. Ne- 
thecote rather more gruffly than 
usual. 
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Honor looked up in alittle sur- 
prise. 

‘ You did not tell me that before, 
Humphrey.’ 

‘Well, Duchess, what of that ?’ 

‘Only that I am sorry to go 
without you, dear; putting her 
hand on his arm and looking at 
him wistfully. 

*Can’t help it,’ still more ab- 
ruptly. ‘The squire has not asked 
me, nor you either, I expect? 
wrinkling his brows hideously. 

‘ Iam going by Mrs. Chichester’s 
invitation,’ replied Honor calmly. 
‘I am sorry you will not come with 
me, Humphrey.’ 

‘Better not,’ was the abrupt 
response. ‘When the squire is in 
this mood we might have words. 
If he had asked me, well and good. 
I never refused him anything, and 
I won’t begin now ; but madam may 
keep her invitations for me.’ 

Was good-natured Humphrey 
Nethecote cross or hurt? Dym 
wondered. Honor left him quietly 
after this rebuff. Perhapsthe secret 
of her power over men—ay, and 
women too—was that she was so 
silent with them, speaking just to 
the purpose, and nothing more. 
‘Women are too fond of trying to 
stop a leak with a word; I prefer 
deeds,’ she once said ; and in very 
truth Honor was a woman of deeds. 

She came down the garden a few 
minutes later, and beckoned to 
Dym. ‘We have no time to lose ; 
good-night, Humphrey; give my 
love to Mrs. Trevor.’ 

‘We are both going the same 
way,’ replied her brother, rather 
sulkily, as he prepared to accom- 
pany them. 

‘Always the same way, though 
we do sometimes take different 
turnings,’ assented Honor fondly, 
as she took his arm. Dym mar- 
velled at the look that passed be- 
tween the brother and sister; it 
made her think of Will with a sigh. 
Then she bethought herself how 
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beautiful Honor looked ; she wore 
a soft white dress of some clinging 
material, falling in close long folds, 
with a black lace shawl arranged 
as a mantilla. 

‘ We shall meet nothing but cows 
till we get to Ingleside,’ she said 
in answer to Dym’s look of sur- 
prise. 

But she was wrong ; for in the 
last field they came upon the 
squire. 

He was sitting on the stile, evi- 
dently enjoying the sunset, with his 
gun resting against his knee, and 
Kelpie sitting erect on his haunches, 
with his tongue lolling out, and his 
eyes fixed eagerly on his master. 

‘ There’s a group for you,’ whis- 
pered Humphrey. ‘Whata fine- 
looking man the squire is, to be 
sure!’ Honor dropped her brother’s 
arm, and went forward alone. Dym 
could see the start of surprise, and 
the sudden swarthy reddening of 
his browas he saw her, and it struck 
her Honor looked just a little 
pale. 

‘ Honor, is it you ?’ dropping his 
gun so hastily as he rose, that its 
muzzle almost touched Honor’s 
knee. 

‘ That was very careless of you, 
Mr.Chichester,’she observed coolly, 
as he stooped in affright; ‘I 
shouldn't wonder if it were loaded, 
too.’ 

Mr. Chichester’s answer was to 
shoulder the gun, and discharge 
its contents into a distant hedge ; 
after which he restored it to its pro- 
per position, but Dym noticed that 
his hand trembled, and there was 
a frown on his face as he addressed 
Honor. 

‘Yes, there might have been an 
accident, and you would have been 
the cause of it,’ he said, almost 
angrily ; ‘the old caliph was right 
when he insisted women were at 
the bottom of all mischief.’ 

‘A civil greeting, and evidently 
intended for me, Mr. Chichester.’ 

RR 
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‘Why did you come upon me so 
suddenly?’ he demanded; then 
looking at her from head to foot, 
‘it is not often we see you in the 
home field at this time in the even- 
ing, and in a white dress, too.’ 

‘I am coming up to Ingleside to 
spend the evening.’ 

‘ If it be not too rude a question, 
did you ask yourself, Miss Nethe- 
cote ? 

‘No, Mr. Chichester.’ There 
was something arch in Honor’s 
face as she answered him. 

‘What has brought you, then ?” 
he repeated, still more irritably. 

Honor put her hand in his with 
a dignified frankness that was quite 
irresistible. 

‘ Will you help me over the stile, 
please? Your mother is waiting 
dinner, Iknow. I will explain as 
we walk on.’ 

How Dym longed to hear that 
explanation! Probably Humphrey 
walked slowly to give Honor her 
opportunity, for he lingered pro- 
vokingly now and then to admire 
the prospect ; and droveDym nearly 
wild with a long dissertation on the 
architecture of some new schools 
the squire was building ; he would 
persist in walking with her up the 
drive, though she told him twice 
Mr. Trevor’s dinner gong had 
sounded, and he was even longer 
than usual in shaking hands. 

*I shall be too late to dress for 
dinner, and Mrs, Chichester is so 
particular,” exclaimed poor Dym 
in great vexation, as she ran up the 
terrace steps. She gave a great 
start as she turned the corner and 
saw Honor standing there alone: 
her attitude struck Dym as peculiar; 
her arms were hanging loosely by 
her side, and her face had an un- 
accountable paleness on it. As she 
caught sight of Dym she drew her 
breath with effort, and the colour 
came back. Dym felt a little fright- 
ened. 

‘ Are you well, Miss Nethecote?’ 
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‘ Perfectly so,’ drawing up herhead 
a little haughtily ; ‘the squire has 
gone in to put away his gun. I 
was waiting for you. What a time 
you and Humphrey have been!’ 

‘Yes, he was so tiresome,’ re- 
turned Dym, who was rather put 
out. Things were uncomfortable 
and mysterious, and she did not 
like it: why had Miss Nethecote 
influence with the squire ? andwhy 
had he nearly shot her one minute 
and been angry with her the next? 
and why should she be standing all 
alone on the terrace ? 

Honor gave one of her slow curi- 
ous smiles at the girl’s honest con- 
fession. 

‘So Humphrey bores you some- 
times, does he? He is a little 
heavy, but so good. Ah, no one 
knows half his goodness. But we 
must not be standing out here ; let 
us go to Mrs. Chichester.’ 

Dym never enjoyed a meal less 
than she did that dinner; never 
had a quartet been less harmoni- 
ous. Before the first course was 
over she longed for that tiresome 
Humphrey with all her heart. The 
squire especially seemed ill at ease ; 
acertain excitement, usually foreign 
to him, was observable in his man- 
ners. He laughed and talked with- 
out ceasing, but the merriment was 
forced ; now and then he made 
abrupt pauses, and looked scrutin- 
isingly at Miss Nethecote. 

Honor sat magnificent and si- 
lent ; but now and then her hands 
were pressed closely together, and 
there was a firm closing of the beau- 
tiful lips, as though they had deter- 
mined not to smile. Once when Mr. 
Chichester spoke very sharply, al- 
most unnecessarily so, to Stewart, 
and the poor lad coloured up 
painfully, she looked full at him, 
and then dropped her white lids 
and said nothing; a few minutes 
afterwards Guy called the boy 
gently to him, and bade him leave 
the room. 
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Just then Mrs. Chichester gave 
the signal for rising. 

‘You may send my coffee into 
the library, mother,’ Guy said, as he 
opened the door for them to pass ; 
and Dym, as she drew back to 
let Miss Nethecote precede her, 
heard him whisper, ‘One turn on 
the terrace, Honor; but Miss 
Nethecote shook her head. 

‘We have talked too long al- 
ready, Mr. Chichester,’ standing 
up very straight and tall before 
him. 

The squire bit his lip. 

‘But if I promise to reconsider 
my decision?’ and as she hesitated, 
‘Mother, I have some papers to 
look over before to-morrow’s post, 
and to settle a little matter in which 
Miss Nethecote has been pleased 
to interest herself ; we will join you 
in the drawing-room by and by.’ 

‘Very well, Guy; then, as Honor 
still lingered, the squire touched 
her hand lightly, and said ina tone 
Dym had never heard before, 
‘Come, Honor, come;’ and Honor 
yielded. 

Dym followed Mrs. Chichester in- 
to the drawing-room. The windows 
were opened on to the terrace ; the 
white china lamps were lighted ; 
there was a soft halo of light round 
Mrs. Chichester, as she sat in her 
low chair and knitted placidly; a 
dusky moth brushed round the 
light; a bat wheeled suddenly in 
the darkness ; there was a soft per- 
fume of flowers. Dym, stealing to 
the window with a strange un- 
known pain at her heart, saw 
Honor’s white dress on the dark 
terrace-path below, and heard the 
squire’s tones as they passed and 
repassed the window. 

‘Come, my dear, we will have a 
little reading. I have missed you 
sadly to-day.’ Another time these 
words would have sounded sweet 
to the girl, whom nobody but Will 
ever seemed to miss ; but to-night 
She obeyed the summons impa- 
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tiently ; a jarring chord had been 
touched ; a sudden secret sting 
betrayed the existence of Dym’s 
old enemy. 

Honor's presence at Ingleside 
somehow disturbed her. 

‘He has not spoken a word to 
me to-night. I am nothing—no- 
thing to him,’ she cried rebelliously 
as she took the book. 

‘Are you tired, my dear? there 
is something /ris/e in your voice,’ 
said Mrs. Chichester, whose acute 
ear had missed the genuine ring of 
enjoyment in the girl’s monotonous 
tones. 

‘I don’t know. I think I want 
Will to-night ;’ and to her own sur- 
prise as well as Mrs. Chichester’s, 
Dym suddenly burst into tears. 

‘ Shut your book, my dear ; come 
here to me,’ said her tender mis- 
tress. She stroked the girl’s hair 
softly with motherly touches as 
Dym crouched on the floor beside 
her. Ido not know what pain, 
what infinite trouble suddenly 
swelled Dym’s poor little heart to 
bursting ; Dym had no words to 
express it; she could not tell his 
mother that Mr. Chichester was 
her friend, and that she was nothing 
to him. She only felt sad and for- 
lorn all at once, like a child who 
wanted to be petted. 

‘If he would only say a kind 
word to me sometimes as he used,’ 
she thought, as she laid her head 
against Mrs. Chichester’s satin 
gown ; ‘he has been so strange, so 
unlike himself of late. Oh, if we 
could only have one of the old 
evenings in Paradise-row back 
again, I should be quite content.’ 

Quite content! Poor Dym! 

Little did she know how soon the 
‘sweet summer of her content’ 
would be overcast — when she 
should rue her woman’s bitter 
knowledge, and pray for peace as 
one prays forsalvation, only to come 
to it through the tears of a long 
pain. 
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But they who glean the aftermath 
must look on happy harvest-fields 
that others have reaped ; and youth, 
though not the perpetual sunshine 
that poets will have it, or the peren- 
nial bulbul in bowers of roses, still 
wears its bandage of ignorance 
blissfully, and so the salt waves lap 
to its very feet before it says, ‘ Alas, 
me, for my trouble is upon me ! 

So Dym cried, she hardly knew 
for what reason, except for home- 
sickness and Will, and a longing 
for kind words from lips she had 
learnt to revere. And Mrs. Chi- 
chester petted and made much of 
her, and called Dorothy to admin- 
ister drops of red lavender for the 
vapours, for so she had called them 
in her youth; and Dym dried her 
eyes and let herself be comforted, 
and held up her face like a very 
child to be kissed ; and neither of 
them knew that a chord had been 
touched that night, which in the 
years to come would swell into an 
infinite diapason that would fill all 
her woman’s universe with happi- 
ness or woe. 

Dym was a little ashamed of her 
outbreak, and wanted to go on with 
her book by and by; but Mrs. 
Chichester would not let her. ‘ Tell 
me about your day instead, my 
dear ; and Dym was beginning 
rather a lame narrative, when Mr. 
Chichester came in alone. 

‘What a time you have been, 
Guy ! and where is Honor?’ 

‘She is just speaking to Stewart 
in the library. Mother,’ kneeling 
on one knee on her footstool and 
laying forcible hands on her knit- 
ting, ‘mother, I have been a brute 
to you these last few days.’ 

Mrs. Chichester laid her hand 
fondly on her son’s shoulder, and 
the colour came into her faded 
cheek. Guy’s bearded lips touch- 
ed the thin hand almost reverently 
before he took it in his own. 

‘Come, mother, confess I have 
been horribly churlish.’ 
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* My darling boy ! and then her 
glance added, ‘but we are not 
alone.’ 

Dym had one of his old looks 
then. 

‘What, are you there, Miss El- 
liott! I did not see you. Well, 
as you have been the witness of my 
rudeness to my mother you ought 
to hear my apology too. We don’t 
mind Miss Elliott, do we, mother? 
she is a harmless little thing.’ 

How the harmless little thing 
quivered and crimsoned under the 
old kind smile and words ! 

* She has been fretting, Guy. I 
don’t think she has been well to- 
night, she wants her brother,’ ex- 
plained Mrs. Chichester, anxious to 
turn her son’s attention from her- 
self. 

‘What, Will Clericus? I shall 
be seeing him next week. What 
will you give me, Miss Elliott, if I 
bring him back with me?’ 

Dym clasped her hands. | 

‘Oh, do please, Mr. Chichester,’ 
she cried fervently. 

He laughed, and then his tone 
changed. 

‘ What, are you so home-sick and 
Will-sick as all that, poor child? 
What have you been doing with 
her, mother ?” 

But Mrs. Chichester’s face had 
grown anxious again. 

*O Guy, you are not going up 
to London ?’ 

‘We will talk about that pre- 
sently, mére chérie, Are you sure 
you have forgiven me?’ 

‘My dearest boy, pray do not 
talk so! her hand wandering lov- 
ingly in the thick long beard—cer- 
tainly in any woman’s eye Guy 
Chichester would have been a son 
of whom to be proud. It was touch- 
ing to see the strong, stalwart figure 
in that boyish attitude. In spite of 


the light manner, the brown face 
looked troubled and agitated, and 
the honest eyes were full of 


pain. 
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‘Guy, for my sake, please do not 
talk so.’ 

‘It is all my cursed temper. I 
ought not to have plagued you 
about that boy. I can see it has 
made you ill. Never mind, mother, 
I have repealed the sentence.’ 

‘Thank you, my dear; but, Guy,’ 
hesitating, as though not sure of her 
ground, ‘ must you, will you go to 
London ?” 

‘Yes, mother, I must,’ an em- 
phasis on the words, and rising 
abruptly. 


Mrs. Chichester sighed, but did 


not dare to press the point ; and a 
moment after Honor came in very 
silently and seated herself by Dym. 

Mr. Chichester moved restlessly 
about the room, taking up articles 
and putting them down again ; and 
then he muttered something about 
his papers, and left the room ; and 
soon after that Honor rose and said 
‘Good-bye.’ 

She bent down to kiss Mrs. Chi- 
chester rather reluctantly, as though 
constrained by her hand—her eyes 
had a weary light in them, she look- 
ed pale, almost ill. 

‘You havesucceeded ; thank you, 
Honor,’ observed Mrs. Chichester 
gratefully ; but Miss Nethecote put 
out her hand with an abrupt gesture 
as though to stop her. 

‘No, don’t thank me. I always 
said I would do anything to help 
you. Why,’ as Mrs. Chichester 
tried to speak, ‘I would do as much 
as that for my enemy.’ 

‘AmI your enemy, Honor?’ very 
sadly. 

‘God knows! returned Miss 
Nethecote rather wildly—they had 
both forgotten Dym's presence, and 
now she quietly stole from the 
room ; ‘sometimes I think you are 
all my enemies, for you have rob- 
bed me of my peace amongst you.’ 

‘ You have not forgiven me, then,’ 
reproachfully, ‘ or him either.’ 

‘Have I not?’ returned Honor 
almost inaudibly ; ‘ then I trust that 


I may never be forgiven. Poor 
Guy, poor Guy!’ in a tone of in- 
effable gentleness. 

‘Then why is Guy’s mother so 
hateful to you?’ pleaded Mrs. Chi- 
chester wistfully, as she looked up 
at the majestic young figure beside 
her. There was something almost 
sublime in Honor’s attitude; but 
as Mrs. Chichesterspoke the sweet- 
ness and calm suddenly broke up. 

‘No, not hateful. Why do you 
speak so?’ she exclaimed hurriedly ; 
‘do you know the name I might 
have called you? For your son’s 
sake, if not for mine, never say that 
again. But all the same,’ relapsing 
into mournfulness, ‘ you are not my 
friend.’ 

‘Why not, Honor?’ 

‘Was it my friend to bring me 
face to face with him this night, of 
all nights in the year? When you 
knew, you saw that he remembered 
it, was it generous,’ with a sudden 
spasm of pain on her beautiful face, 
‘to make me come here and plead 
for another, when he could not 
plead for himself? Hush,’ stoop- 
ing down and kissing her again, as 
Mrs. Chichester’s lip trembled, 
‘you could not help it; you only 
think of him, never of me.’ 

*‘O Honor, if you would only 
think of him too!’ but at the stern 
set look of Honors mouth she 
stopped. 

‘Think! and have I not thought? 
Ah, you are no friend of mine, or 
you would not subject me to this. 
Do you know these things are kill- 
ing me, actually killing me, who 
thought myself too strong to suffer,’ 
she added with a dreary smile. 

‘Forgive me, Honor,’ replied 
Mrs. Chichester humbly. ‘ Let us 
say no more. I never meant to 
pain you like this.’ 

‘I have betrayed myself,’ re- 
turned Honor, putting her hand to 
her breast. ‘I never meant to 
speak to his mother in this way— 
never. Why will you not under- 
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stand that I must come and go at 
my own will, not at his or yours ?’ 

‘I thought you had learnt to be 
happy here again,’ faltered Mrs. 
Chichester. 

‘Happy! do you know I was 
madly, foolishly happy when he 
was talking to me just now? The 
very sound of his voice, the touch 
of his hand, makes me happy. I 
like to see my influence over him, 
and to know he will never forget 
me—never, never. Ah,’ hiding 
her face in her hands, ‘ ought I to 
come here with these feelings? 
Mrs. Chichester, you must be gen- 
erous and release me.’ 

‘IT cannot, Honor. What should 
I do without you sometimes?’ 

‘When I promised to come up 
here when you or he were in 
trouble I never thought how he 
would try my resolution. He is not 
generous, either. In my moments 
of weakness he comes to me. Did 
you hear how he called me Honor 
to-night ?’ 

‘The old habit is too strong for 
him, I suppose.’ 

‘It is too strong for both of us. 
I have forbidden it, but he refuses 
to obey me. To-night the tender- 
ness of his tone almost constrained 
me to cry out to him to stop. Oh,’ 
weeping as though her heart would 
break, ‘to feel that I could follow 
him through the world cheerfully, 
oh, so cheerfully, and yet not to 
dare to trust him again ” 

‘Honor, why will you persist in 
this? Guy is a changed man now.’ 

‘I know it. Perhaps I see it, 
too. No, Mrs. Chichester, don’t 
tempt me. Where he has not suc- 
ceeded you will not. You are a 
good woman, you mean well, but 
I cannot trust him yet. Besides,’ 


in a firmer voice, ‘I have promised 
Humphrey.’ 

‘But you will not wait long, 
Honor?’ 

‘That will depend. Sometimes 
I think that Guy and I are not 
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meant for happiness. Ah, now 
you have made me cry, and Hum- 
phrey will be angry. He always 
watches my face when I have been 
here. Good-night, Mrs, Chichester.’ 

‘Good-night, Honor. I am afraid 
I have been a little hard on you 
after all.’ 

‘You did not mean to be. I 
have not been good to-night. I 
am nota saint yet, you see ;’ and 
with a mournful smile Honor left 
the room. 

Mrs. Chichester rocked herself 
to and fro with an agitated face 
when she was left alone. ‘No, I 
am not her friend. I cannot love 
her. She is right. My poor boy! 
But they will never come together 
—never! To-nighthecould scarcely 
control himself, even in her pre- 
sence. He is wasting his whole 
life, but he will never wiu her again. 
God help them both! I believe 
she would rather die than give up 
her own will.’ 

The next morning, when Dym 
arose, somewhat unrefreshed and 
heavy-eyed, from her slumber, she 
learnt that the squire had already 
left Ingleside, and was ex route for 
London. 

And soon after that she heard 
Miss Nethecote had been ill, and 
was going to spend a few weeks 
with her brother in Scotland. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
HUMPHREY'S WOOING. 


Ir was the middle of October 
when Guy Chichester left his home 
soabruptly. Dym wondered why his 
mother should fret so over a few 
days’ absence. She had no idea 
that they would not see his face 
again till the Christmas bells sound- 
ed over the little valley. 

Dym never called it the Happy 
Valley now ; some brief mood of 
discontent was sweeping over our 
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little heroine. Cinderella, in her 
prosperity, almost quarrelled with 
the magic wand that had trans- 
formed her. The cinder-wench, 
as the old Teutonic legends termed 
her, was sighing for her bed among 
the ashes again. The roses and 
sunshine had come into Dymphna 
Elliott's life ; she fared softly, though 
her bread was the bread of de- 
pendence ; she wore pretty tasteful 
dresses ; she revelled in sweets and 
flowers ; she drove out every day 
in a fine coach ; even the pumpkin 
chariot had come to her; she had 
plenty of affection, no stint of in- 
dulgence and caresses; yet there 
were times when Dym’s heart 
ached, and she wondered if she 
had not happier thoughts when she 
sat on the throne of boxes in the 
little garret at Lansdowne House, 
looking out on the housetops to the 
green shimmering park beyond. 

Dym had not yet rid herself of 
the unreality of her girlish dreams. 
She was still too dreamy and im- 
aginative for practical life. 

‘You are enjoying too much of 
the dolce far niente, Will wrote once, 
when some trace of this vague dis- 
content had made itself felt in her 
letter. ‘You have not enough to 
do, pet, and are growing fanciful 
again. I wish I could draft you 
off to St. Luke’s for a few weeks, 
and give you some hard, rousing 
work to do. Your squire, as you 
call him, is doing the work of ten 
men amongst us. I can’t half tell 
you how glad I am to get him back 
again.’ 

How Dym sighed over that let- 
ter! A visit to St. Luke’s, ay, 
even one talk with Will, would 
have healed the brief distemper. 
Mrs. Chichester was a very gentle 
companion, but Dym found even 
gentleness tedious at times. She 
wanted work, variety, plenty of 
occupation. The monotony, the 


ceaseless routine of letter-writing, 
useful reading, and endless knitting 
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and woolwork chafed and wearied 
her. She would have worked her 
fingers to the bone out of pure love 
and gratitude to Mrs. Chichester. 
Yet there were times when she 
would rather have been at Woodside 
slaving among the children, and 
listening to the long list of Mrs. 
Grey’s ailments, than be sitting in 
that stately drawing-room. 

Perhaps in the squire’s absence 
Ingleside was a somewhat quiet 
abode for a young active girl. 
Dym, who was determined to be 
good, generally cured her irritability 
by taking Kelpie for a long run 
across the darkening November 
fields. The cold air quickened the 
young blood in her veins, and 
freshened her up for the long even- 
ings. 

Very often she met Humphrey 
returning from the home farm with 
Kiddleawink at his heels. Hum- 
phrey would look pleased as the 
little figure in the Scotch tweed 
came running towards him in the 
twilight. Dym’s large dark eyes 
would light up with merriment 
when she sawhim. She and Hum- 
phrey had become fast friends. 
‘What a child you are to be run- 
ning with that dog!’ he would say, 
taking her little hand with clumsy 
gentleness. One day he brought 
her a beautiful pheasant’s wing to 
adorn her new hat. ‘It will just 
match your dress. You will be a 
regular Brownie then,’ he said one 
day. 

* Do the Brownies haunt the fields 
on Novemberevenings?’ exclaimed 
Dym. ‘Brownies and Kelpies—I 
wonder you are not afraid of such 
tricksey spirits, Mr. Nethecote.’ 

Humphrey laughed, butsomehow 
the name ever afterwards clung to 
her. 

Honor had not come home with 
her brother; a cousin of theirs, 
almost the only relation they had 
still belonging to them, had been 
lately widowed, and Honor had for 
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a little while assumed the manage- 
ment of the bereaved household. 

‘She will come home directly I 
send for her,’ said Humphrey rue- 
fully, one day when he had been 
somewhat bemoaning his dullness ; 
they had met at the stile as usual, 
which might have been christened 
‘ the trysting-place,’ only Dym was 
too innocent to perceive that de- 
sign, and not accident, brought 
honest Humphrey so often across 
her, path; ‘it is not that I don’t 
want her, for the Cottage is sadly 
lonesome without the Duchess, but 
I think the change is doing her 
good, and it is early days to leave 
poor Helen.’ 

‘Why don’t you come up and 
see us sometimes? I am sure 
Mrs. Chichester and I find it 
dull enough,’ owned the girl 
frankly —she made Humphrey 
laugh at her description of the 
state and loneliness of their even- 
ings at Ingleside. 

‘We have all the courses just as 
though the squire were here, and we 
always pass them as a matter of 
course,’ went on Dymdryly; ‘some- 
times the vicar and Mrs. Fortescue 
come up to cinner, and then we 
have wax candles in the drawing- 
room instead of the white china 
lamps; but it is just as dull—the 
vicar always goes to sleep, and 
wakes up with the apology when 
the coffee comes in, and Mrs. For- 

escue plays the same pieces over 
and over again; and when I am 
tired of yawning,’ finished naughty 
Dym, ‘I pick up Mrs. Chichester’s 
dropped stitches and go to bed.’ 

Humphrey gave one of his great 
laughs over the girl’s sarcasm; 
Dym chattered nonsense to him 
quite frankly now. The result of 
this conversation was that Hum- 
phrey came up to Ingleside the 
very next evening, and listened to 
Dym’s reading, and made himself 
so agreeable that Mrs. Chichester 
gave him a general invitation dur- 
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ing his sister’s absence, of which he 
was not siow to avail himself. 
Dym honestly owned she was glad 
of this addition to their party ; she 
read with greater zest when Hum- 
phrey was there to point out the 
jests with his gruff laugh. Mr. 
Nethecote was not intellectual, but 
he made very shrewd remarks at 
times. Dym, when she laid down 
her book, would direct a brisk little 
artillery of conversation against 
him, that first amused and then 
somewhat scandalised Mrs. Chi- 
chester. 

‘My dear, you must remember 
Mr. Nethecote is not forty yet,’ 
she said once; ‘ you talk to him 
sometimes as though he were quite 
an elderly man.’ 

Mrs. Chichester did not quite 
explain her meaning, and Dym only 
laughed off the rebuke; it never 
entered her head that her dark eyes 
and winsome face might become 
dangerously attractive to the worthy 
Yorkshireman. Dym would have 
tossed her pretty little head in 
scorn at such anotion. It was all 
very well for Mrs. Chichester to 
represent Humphrey as a sort of 
middle-aged youth; eighteen has 
its own ideas on the subject of 
forty ; she persisted in treating Mr. 
Nethecote as though he were a fa- 
vourite uncle or grandfather, all the 
more that he called her Brownie 
openly, and met all her jests with 
the same good-humoured toler- 
ance. 

‘ Brownies must play their tricks,’ 
he said once, when Dym had been 
teasing him for a whole evening, 
and Mrs. Chichester had at last 
gently called her to order; Mrs. 
Chichester began to smile quietly 
to herself as she rattled her knit- 
ting-needles. 

* Nothing could be better—these 
sort of girls generally prefer a man 
much older than themselves,’ she 
thought. ‘She will tease him into 
brightness, and then make him 
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happy in the end; what a good 
husband he will make her!’ 

Mr. Chichester laughed out loud 
over the next letter he received 
from Ingleside. 

‘Why is a good woman always a 
match-maker, I wonder? Do you 
know, my mother thinks she has 
found an excellent husband for 
your sister ;’ and as William Elliott 
looked up in astonishment, ‘ Fancy 
Miss Elliott with a sober middle- 
aged lover offorty odd—Humphrey 
Nethecote, too; the most confirm- 
ed old bachelor in the whole of 
the three Ridings. I wonder whe- 
ther my mother has a grain of pro- 
bability in her fancy. Humphrey 
Nethecote—ha, ha! and Mr. Chi- 
chester threw back his head, tho- 
roughly tickled at the idea. 

Will laughed, but he was rather 
pleasantly excited too; he made 
Mr. Chichester give him the whole 
history of Humphrey’s antecedents. 

‘I don’t know but what it might 
be a good thing, only the child is 
so absurdly young,’ he said present- 
ly; but Mr. Chichester did not 
relax his air of amusement. 

‘ Wait till you see them together 
first. I don’t believe there’s a word 
of truth in the whole story ; Hum- 
phrey is too good for her—he would 
bore her to death in the first 
twelvemonth. Fancy a pretty little 
sparkling thing like that mated 
with Humphrey’s slow wits. Well, 
not pretty exactly,’ as Will bright- 
ened up at this unexpected praise, 
‘ but taking, piquante—she’d better 
wait for a few years, and she'll find 
some one more to her liking.’ 

‘I am always afraid of Dym,’ 
replied her brother slowly ; those 
sort of natures are seldom happy. 
‘Now that this subject has been 
started, I wish you would tell hon- 
estly if Dym really satisfies your 
mother ?” 

‘As far as I know, she does so 
entirely,’ replied Mr. Chichester 
frankly ; ‘my mother is wonder- 
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fully well pleased with her ; but, to 
tell you the truth, I do not think 
she has seemed quite so happy of 
late.’ 

‘Howso?’ demanded Will anxi- 
ously. 

Mr. Chichester shrugged his 
shoulders. 

‘You know there are some 
children who are unreasonable 
enough to cry for the moon. I 
fancy your sister has one of these 
insatiable natures. She has too 
much mercury in her composition, 
is easily pleased and easily depress- 
ed; to look at her sometimes, no 
one would believe she has a tem- 
per, and yet one would never be 
surprised at an outbreak.’ 

Either Dym had an eloquent face 
or Mr. Chichester read human na- 
ture too shrewdly, and in his own 
sadness found time to notice the 
passing clouds on a girl’s brow. 

Will sighed, for he knew from 
past experience this description 
was true. 

‘I have sent her to the right 
place to be broken in,’ he said with 
a smile. ‘Your mother’s kindness 
will soften the hard places won- 
derfully ; the poor child has been 
sadly knocked about, and has 
grown wilful with rough usage. I 
shall never be sufficiently grateful 
that she was placed under such 
loving protection.’ 

‘Broken in! How little did 
William Elliott know how truly his 
words would be fulfilled. Poor 
little Dym! Ah, in the long years 
to come who would have,recognis- 
ed in the sweet-faced gentlewoman 
the dreamy enthusiastic girl with 
the dark spirituelle eyes and quick 
vivacity, that could amuse herself at 
the expense of others, and laugh 
and cry in a breath? 

Mr. Chichester never discussed 
the merits and demerits of his pro- 
tégée again with her brother, and 
though Humphrey Nethecote was 
the principal topic in many suc- 
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ceeding letters, the subject was not 
revived between them. The squire 
was too preoccupied and ill at 
ease to take much interest in a 
girl’s harmless love affair ; his 
friendship with Will was as warm 
and unimpaired as ever, but he 
was as taciturn and sparing in his 
confidence as in the days when he 
was only Mr. Latimer. 

As for Dym, she moped and 
brightened alternately at her own 
sweet will, in blissful ignorance of 
what Mrs. Chichester persisted in 
regarding ‘ the wooing o’t,’ but per- 
haps her denseness might be ex- 
cused, for in a girl’s eyes nothing 
could be more unlike a conven- 
tional wooer ; and to tell the truth, 
she was far too much absorbed in 
her hero-worship to tolerate, or even 
suspect, commonplace courting. 

The squire’s letters did much to 
reconcile her to his absence. Guy 
was a generous correspondent, and 
reported all his doings dutifully to 
his mother; and as there was always 
a kindly mention of Dym at the end, 
she was more than satisfied. 

‘Tell Miss Elliott that I have 
done my best, but that Will Cleri- 
cus has decided to be immolated 
on the shrine of duty, and will not 
leave St. Luke’s at present,’ he 
wrote once ; and another time he 
discharged himself of a lengthy 
message Edith had sent to her fro 
zem. governess. ‘I suppose Miss 
Elliott will not be interested in the 
details of her enemy’s wedding,’ he 
finished in another paragraph, ‘ so 
keep the description of the dresses 
to yourself, mother. Mrs. Vivian 
shed plenty of crocodile tears, but 
aunt Celia was too much afraid of 
spoiling her green moire antique ; 
she told me how much a yard it 
was, and how grieved she was at 
your absence, in one breath.’ 

‘Why did you not go to the 
wedding, Mrs. Chichester?’ asked 
Dym, with some natural surprise— 
she knew Mrs. Tressilian was her 
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only sister. Mrs. Chichester drew 
herself up a little stiffly. 

‘Beatrix is my niece, it is true; 
but she is no favourite of mine— 
she behaved very badly when she 
was down here, only Guy chooses 
to ignore it. Ah, my dear, men are 
all alike, they forgive a pretty 
woman anything ; but for my part I 
pity Colonel Delaire.’ 

Dym’s assent was decidedly ve- 
hement. 

‘ He is such a handsome man— 
a capital officer too, all the regiment 
speak well of him. Was it true 
that Miss Tressilian wanted him to 
sell out ? 

*I believe so,’ was the reluctant 
answer. She did not choose to tell 
her eager listener that Beatrix had 
nearly broken off the whole affair 
when he refused, and was only 
roused to the sense of her dis- 
honourable conduct by her cousin’s 
quiet scorn. Guy had been Colonel 
Delaire’s friend all through; the 
wedding, and not St. Luke’s, had 
really detained him in London; 
there was no end to the torment 
Beatrix inflicted on the unfortunate 
bridegroom elect; she trifled, she 
delayed, on one pretext or other, 
till, with the late autumn, Mr. 
Chichester came up at his aunt's 
request to talk her into acqui- 
escence. ‘No woman hasa right 
to treat a man so,’ he said to her 
with salutary sternness. ‘ Either 
you are engaged to Frank and must 
marry him in reasonable time, or, 
as your guardian, I insist that you 
at once break with him.’ 

Guy Chichester’s guardianship 
had virtually ceased with Beatrix ; 
but he still had some right of con- 
trol over her property, certain mat- 
ters being intrusted to him by his 
uncle’s will until such time when the 
two remaining daughters should 
marry or attain their twenty-fifth 
year. 

‘You must give Frank and me 
an answer to-morrow,’ he returned. 
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‘I am sorry to tell you, Beatrix, 
that your conduct to him displeases 
me greatly; if you have ceased to 
care for the man, why uot give him 
up?’ 

But Beatrix would not give him 
up; he was well connected and of 
good family ; he had excellent pro- 
spects, and she had been formally 
congratulated by all her friends. 
Perhaps her cousin’s coldness set- 
tled her in this decision, for he was 
thoroughly offended, and would 
pay herno sort of attention, lavish- 
ing all his fondness on Edith, till 
she almost hated the child, and 
abandoning her to Colonel De- 
laire’s tender mercies. 

And how tender they were no 
one but Beatrix knew! Frank 
Delaire was madly in love with his 
reluctant bride. By and by Beatrix 
made a virtue of necessity, and 
yielded at last with a very bad 
grace. She made Guy promise to 
give her away, and fixed an early 
date, toprevent his leaving London. 

‘Frank and I are going to pay 
our promised visit to Ingleside in 
the spring,’ she said, as she stepped 
into the travelling carriage that was 
to take her away. The deed was 
done. Beatrix looked pale, but 
wonderfully composed and very 
beautiful, as Guy wrote word to his 
mother; but he hinted outright 
that Frank was a noble fellow, and 
deserved a better wife. ‘It was a 
wretched affair; a mariage de 
convenance ; thoroughly heartless, 
like Beatrix herself. I am glad, 
after all, you did not come to it, 
mother ; it has sickened me of Lon- 
don life completely.’ 

‘Thoroughly heartless. Beatrix 
never cared but for one person all 
her life ; poor Colonel Delaire, in- 
deed !’ ejaculated Mrs. Chichester, 
as she folded up the letter. Beatrix 
was her sister’s child, and it was 
very unsatisfactory. Mrs. Chi- 
chester had old-fashioned notions 
on the subject of love and marriage, 


which would hardly have accord- 
ed with her niece’s ideas. She 
turned with a sort of relief to 
Humphrey’s homely courtship, 
which would probably be as slow 
and steady as old Time itself. ‘ He 
has given her a posy. I suppose 
he will propose about next Christ- 
mas twelvemonth, unless Honor 
takes the matter into her own 
hand,’ thought Mrs. Chichester, 
with unconscious irony. 

Dym received one brief note 
from Honor before November was 
quite over. 

‘If your face does not belie you, 
you have a good heart,’ wrote Miss 
Nethecote in her brief business- 
like way. ‘I wish you would exer- 
cise it a little, and go and see Mrs. 
Grey sometimes.’ 

Dym showed the missive to Mrs. 
Chichester, who smiled and said, 
‘ Just like Honor; she always wants 
to set other people to work.’ 

‘I have not enough to do,’ 
argued Dym a little sadly with her- 
self. ‘Will always said the more 
I widened my interest the more I 
should forget myself. I think, 
Kelpie, we had better go.’ 

The next evening Humphrey 
turned away from the stile with an 
odd feeling of disappointment, for 
no slight young figure came through 
the gloom ; the lights were burning 
in the Cottage windows ; the chimes 
from the little church rang crisply 
through the air. Humphrey walked 
back disconsolately, thinking his 
Duchess had been awaya longtime, 
and that his fireside was growing 
very lonely, when, near his own 
gate, something came bounding and 
leaping upon him, and a moment 
after a little cloaked figure stole to 
his side. 

‘You did not expect to see me 
here, did you, Mr. Nethecote?’ 
laughing as she spoke. 

‘I suppose Brownies do play un- 
expected tricks sometimes,’ re- 
turned Humphrey, feeling strangely 
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happy all at once. Dym’s face 
looked dimpled and rosy; one lock 
of hair had escaped and lay in 
natural curl on her shoulder—even 
the squire must have owned she 
looked pretty. 

‘I have been playing with the 
children—oh, such a romp, and 
they have pulled my hair down,’ 
trying to tuck it up under the 
pheasant feather. ‘ Such dear chil- 
dren. I like Rupert nearly as well 
as my favourite Berwick. I have 
been there all the afternoon.’ 

‘What has Mrs. Chichester done 
without you?’ asked Mr. Nethe- 
cote. Something made his voice 
sound unusually gruff ; he was tired 
with along day’s work, nevertheless 
he turned back and walked with 
her to Ingleside. The lights in the 
village burnt more brightly now, as 
they came up to the stile. He 
stopped to bid Dym admire the 
young crescent of a moon. ‘ How 
delicious this cold air is—it has 
made me hungry for dinner!’ cried 
Dym, who was in excellent spirits 
and saw beauty in everything. She 
parted from Humphrey without 
one thought of his long dark walk 
alone. The patient man set his 
face homeward, and plodded back 
through the wind again; these 
middle-aged lovers have a wonder- 
ful constancy and perseverance of 
their own. 

I suppose Humphrey, in his se- 
cret soul, feared his suit might be 
hopeless ; but he was a strong, si- 
lent man, and given to much quiet 
determination of purpose. ‘She is 
young and weak, and some day she 
may need the protection of an hon- 
est man,’ be said to himself. He 
held to this thought with a strange 
tenacity through the girl’s fitful 
humours. ‘It is not likely a soft 
little creature as she is will fancy 
such a plain, homely fellow at once ; 
but one day perhaps, when she is 
lonely and knows me better, she 
may let me take her home.’ 
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And this was the beginning of 
the slow wooing which every one 
perceived long before Dym herself 
was startled by it. Dym found her 
second visit to Mrs. Grey so wel- 
come that she repeated it on every 
leisure afternoon. It was not very 
easy to replace Honor; but she 
began to make her own mark in 
the neglected household. Rather 
hesitatingly she volunteered small 
services, which were eagerly ac- 
cepted. Rupert had his Latin les- 
sons again; with the others Dym 
was only a playmate, but she was 
very bright and useful, and won 
Mrs. Grey’s heart by her ready 
sympathy. One thing she noticed, 
as she told Honor afterwards: Mr. 
Grey was not less irritable, but he 
was very kind and attentive to his 
wife. 

‘I saw him sit beside her sofa 
for a long time, watching her when 
she was asleep one evening. When 
he went out, I am sure there were 
almost tears in his eyes. I can’t 
think what makes him so gentle to 
her; for she is more ailing and 
fretful than usual.’ 

It had come into Dym's mind 
to write this to Honor. She 
scrawled a long letter to her when 
she was sitting on the rug one 
evening in the twilight, waiting for 
Esther to wake. Miss Nethecote 
sent a short hearty note of thanks 
by the next post. 


* Your letter has done me good,’ 
she wrote; ‘it brought a strong 
sweet whiff of the Happy Valley 
with it. I am afraid I am growing 
homesick and selfish ; only pray do 
not tell Humphrey so. Dear Miss 
Elliott, I am beginning to look 
upon you as a friend. I rather 
suspect there is some sort of elec- 
tive affinity between us. Is that 


romantic enough to suit you? Any- 
how, write to me whenever you 
feel charitably disposed, and tell 
me how Humphrey looks. 


From 
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what you tell me of affairs at Wood- 
side, I am afraid Esther is decidedly 
worse, and her husband knows it. 
When will the squire come back 
to his own?—Yours, Honor.’ 


This second brief note made 
Dym very happy. She wrote again, 
and then again — brisk little de- 
spatches, full of Birstwith gossip. 
Dym had a clever racy humour of 
her own. Honor’s letters were ra- 
ther ponderous beside them ; they 
were like her talk—quiet, and to 
the point. 

‘I wish the squire would come 
back to his own,’ Dym thought to 
herself, as she returned from Wood- 
side rather later than usual one 
evening. Mrs. Chichester was din- 
ing at thevicarage. Mrs. Fortescue, 
who entertained somewhat conven- 
tional ideas about companions and 
dependents in general, very rarely 
included Miss Elliott in these in- 
vitations. 

The vicar, who had taken a fancy 
to Dym’s bright eyes and quiet lady- 
like manners, once remonstrated 
with his wife on the subject. 

‘It must be very dull for the 
poor little thing, being with aunt 
Constance morning, noon, and 
night. I think, when Guy is away, 
you might safely ask her some- 
times, Catherine. She is a great 
favourite with Berwick.’ 

‘It will only be taking her out 
of her place. Aunt Constance 
makes an unnecessary fuss over 
her already,’ returned his wife dryly. 
‘I have no opinion of aunt Con- 
stance’s prudence in the matter. 
I hear she insisted on taking her 
one evening to Mrs. Trevor's, and 
young Trelawney flirted dreadfully 
with her.’ 

‘No one will flirt with her here, 
my dear,’ replied the vicar mildly; 
‘ Berwick is too young.’ 

‘Perhaps not, Latimer; but I 
cannot say that I care for Miss 
Elliott ; she is not respectful enough 
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in her manners. Why, she was al- 
most rude to me one day when I 
gave her a little advice about this 
same George Trelawney. “If I 
flirted, it would not be with boys,” 
she said with such a toss of her 
head. And I am sure she is not 
particularly good-looking, and might 
be supposed to be grateful for a 
little admiration; and George, 
though he is stupid, is as rich as 
Croesus. But I suppose she has 
other game ; these girls are so sly,’ 
finished Catherine, with a superb 
sweep of her dress across the draw- 
ing-room. 

Guy Chichester was right when 
he shrewdly argued that Mrs. For- 
tescue ruled with a rod of iron. 
Latimer Fortescue was too indo- 
lent to contest his wife’s will in 
trifles, though now and then he 
would electrify the household by 
suddenly assuming the reins of go- 
vernment, and would prove him- 
self both stern and despotic ; but 
these occasions were rare. Cathe- 
rine had seldom to cower beneath 
her husband’s wrath, though report 
said she could be meek enough at 
these times. 

Mr. Fortescue said nothing more 
about Miss Elliott’s dullness at the 
Great House; but he was always 
very civil to her when he visited 
there. Perhaps he would hardly 
have been so polite if he had known 
Dym always called him ‘the mar- 
ble priest ; he polishes up his ser- 
mons till there is not a point left 
in them; they could not cut or 
touch one anywhere. Will is a 
rough diamond compared withhim,’ 
as she told Honor one day; but 
with all his pride, she preferred 
him infinitely to his wife, whom 
she detested with an honesty that 
amused the squire greatly. 

Mrs. Chichester was, as usual, 
dining alone at the vicarage ; and 
Dym had taken advantage of her 
absence to pay a long visit to Wood- 
side. There had been a heavy fall 
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of snow all the afternoon. It was 
Christmas-eve; Mrs. Fortescue and 
her party—a few lively young girls, 
London cousins—had been putting 
up wreaths of evergreens in the 
church all day; but in spite of Mrs. 
Chichester’s hint, Dym had not 
been asked to join the decorators. 

Dym, who loved this special 
work, was a little disappointed and 
put out; Miles and Stewart and 
the female servants were busily 
working up at the Great House ; 
and she decided to vent her 
spleen on turning the sitting-room 
at Woodside into a perfect bower 
of holly. She kept this sturdy re- 
solution, to the great delight of 
Rupert and Edgar, and even Mr. 
Grey himself; he came in from his 
rounds rubbing his hands from the 
cold, and exclaimed loudly at the 
unwonted sight. 

‘Doesn’t it look pretty, Edward ?” 
said his wife; and there was ac- 
tually a smile on her lips as she 
spoke. ‘The children say Miss 
Elliott is another Santa Claus now 
Honor is away. And look what 
Honor has sent us,’ she continued 
with tears in her eyes, as she showed 
her husband the little pile of winter 
garments Honor’s kindly fingers 
had sewn for them. ‘And Mrs. 
Chichester has sent us a turkey, 
and Mr. Nethecote a hare and some 
game ; and Mrs. Trevor has put up 
such a hamper of good things for 
the children.’ 

‘They are all very good,’ re- 
turned Mr. Grey in a subdued 
voice. For a little while the lines 
left his face, as he sat holding his 
wife’s hand and watching the work- 
ers. Dym was a little pale with her 
labours as she wished them good- 
night. She had been hammering 
lustily with a heavy heart all the 
afternoon. 

‘Ah, when will he come to his 
own again?’ she repeated mourn- 
fully, as she called Kelpie and went 
out into the cold dark road. The 
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snow had ceased falling, and lay 
deep and thick on the untrodden 
fields; Kelpie bounded on, and 
rolled over and over on the crisp 
white bed ; but Dym shivered and 
drew the gray cloak closer round 
her. 

*I shall not enjoy Christmas- 
day one bit without him and Will.’ 
And then she gave a quick impa- 
tient exclamation, as a dark figure 
raised itself slowly from the stile. 

‘One gets tired of always seeing 
you there,’ she said pettishly, as 
Kelpie darted forward with a bark 
of delight. 

‘ Qui va la? give me the watch- 
word, Miss Elliott,’ returned a de- 
lightfully familiar voice ; but not 
in Humphrey’s gruff accents — 
neither was it Humphrey’s loose 
angular figure that suddenly barred 
her way. 

Something warmand electric ran 
through Dym’s frame at the sound 
of that voice. 

‘ Qui patitur vincit came in a 
sweet little voice, which was hardly 
as strong as usual, Was it excess 
of happiness that made Dym’s 
tones so trembling ? 

‘What made you think of that ?’ 
returned Guy somewhat abruptly, 
as he lifted her over the stile, and 
they walked on together. 

‘It is the motto of the Elliotts 
as well as the Chichesters,’ replied 
Dym softly. ‘‘* He conquers who 
endures ;” it was quoting that that 
first made me call him Will Con- 
queror. Ah, Mr. Chichester, you 
have seen Will— how does he 
look ?” 

‘Passably well — not a giant, 
perhaps. Strange that you should 
have said those words, and at this 
very spot too. Miss Elliott, do 
you believe in omens ?’ 

‘I’m afraid I do.’ 

‘Don’t be afraid,’ he replied 
warmly ; ‘if I may accept this as 
an omen, you have made my wel- 
come home a sweet one.’ 
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* Have I, Mr. Chichester ? 

‘Yes, my child.’ 

He had never called her that 
before ; and there was a gentle af- 
fectionate tone in his voice as he 
spoke. Was he glad to see her? 
Dym thought that he was. The 
wind blew coldly from the hills, 
and a few more flakes were falling ; 
but Dym did not shiver now ; she 
had forgotten the cold and the 
darkness as she followed the 
tracks Guy Chichester made in the 
snow. 

‘Tread thou in my footsteps 
boldly. Do you feel like good 
King Wenceslaus’s page, Miss 
Elliott? I won’t promise you that 
you will not feel the cold any 
longer though. And as Dym 
laughed, ‘By the by, for whom 
was that amiable greeting intended 
when you came up to me just 
now ?” 

‘Not for you, Mr. Chichester. 
Ah, Iam so glad you have come 
home.’ Loyal je serai durant ma 
vie might have been Dym’s motto. 
She brought out her words with a 
great sigh of relief. 

If Mr. Chichester were  sur- 
prised at the girl’s enthusiasm he 
kept it to himself. ‘Poor child, 
have you been dull?’ he said in the 
same kindly paternal tone. ‘ What 
has my mother been about, I 
wonder? She ought to have taken 
you to the vicarage.’ 

‘Mrs. Fortescue did not ask 
me,’ was the low response. 

‘So I suspected. Ah, well, 
Catherine has not found her Pe- 
truchio yet. Latimer is not a good 
shrew-tamer. I must give her lady- 
ship a hint on the subject one of 
these days.’ 

‘Oh, please do not, Mr. Chi- 
chester. I am far happier at Ingle- 
side. I know Mrs. Fortescue does 
not like me,’ implored Dym some- 
what frankly. 

‘My cousin Catherine has her 
whims, as other people have. As 
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I intend that you shall be received 
into Birstwith society, and her 
ladyship aspires to the leadership 
of that society, I shall see that this 
negligence is repaired.’ Dym never 
dared to contradict when the squire 
spoke in this severe tone ; he was 
evidently displeased at his cousin’s 
haughtiness ; but when he next 
spoke he had resumed his tone of 
pleasant raillery. 

‘So you don’t like the vicarage, 
eh?’ 

‘I never feel at home there,’ was 
the honest answer. 

‘ Latimer is kind to you, isn’t he?” 

* As kind as he knows how to be. 
He chills one a little. I like the 
boys best.’ 

‘They have a lot of young 
people with them to-night. I came 
up with Trevor, and he told me 
he and his wife were going up to 
supper after service. The boys 


are going to play snapdragon, 
much to the vicar’s disgust. Don’t 
you think it is a shame to marry a 


clergyman, and to act contrary to 
his opinions ? 

‘Mrs. Fortescue thinks eves 
and vigils are popish,’ returned 
Dym wickedly. 

‘I know she does. Latimer will 
shut himself up in his study, and 
make believe he is studying his 
Christmas sermon. Lat is a good 
fellow, and hates making a fuss ; 
and after all there is no sin in 
snapdragon.’ 

‘I think they ought all to go to 
church if he wishes it,’ returned 
Dym with a little decision. 

‘Why aren’t you there then, in- 
stead of roaming about the fields 
and addressing uncivil speeches to 
some persons unknown ? You have 
not told me yet whom you are so 
tired of seeing.’ 

Dym felt rather foolish at this 
question—was the squire plaguing 
her on purpose? 

*I was afraid it was Mr. Nethe- 
cote,’ she stammered. ‘ He is al- 
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ways about the fields of an even- 
ing.’ 

‘Oh, indeed,’ was the pointed 
answer; but Dym could not see 
the smile that accompanied it. 

‘I wish Miss Nethecote would 
come back, and that would keep 
him more at home,’ observed Dym, 
who was rather nettled at the 
squire’s tone. 

‘What, has she not returned ? 
how is that?’ he asked quickly. 

‘A cousin of theirs has lost her 
husband lately, and Miss Nethe- 
cote is remaining with her and the 
children.’ 

‘Helen Stuart. Ah, an old 
playmate of Honor’s. Is it the loss 
of his sister’s company that has 
given old Humphrey these roam- 
ing habits, I wonder? Talk about 
the—you know what, Miss Elliott, 
there he is, I declare. I say, Nethe- 
cote !’ 

‘Why, it is never the squire!’ 
came in broad accents through the 
darkness. 


‘Why shouldn’t it be, man? You 
didn’t think I had turned into a 
Londoner, did you ? 

‘ Almost,’ was the dry response, 
as the two men shook hands ; and 
then Humphrey pecred in his 


short-sighted way through the 
gloom. 

‘Miss Elliott is here, Hum- 
phrey,’ 

‘ Ay, ay! brightening up. ‘ You 
have stayed over long at Wood- 
side, surely, Miss Elliott ?” 

‘I am not accountable to you 
for the time I spend there, am I, 
Mr. Nethecote? was the sulky 
answer, for Dym was cross at hav- 
ing her /ée-d-téte broken up; she 
so seldom enjoyed a word with 
the ‘squire, and now Humphrey 
had spoiled her pleasure. 

But Mr. Nethecote had a stanch 
friend in the squire. ‘Come, come, 
that’s the second uncivil speech 
I have heard from your lips to- 
night, Miss Elliott. I won’t have 
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old Humphrey snubbed in my 
presence. As my mother’s out I’ve 
ordered tea in the library ; and if 
you promise to be amiable, and 
make it for both of us, I will give 
you a dozen choice anecdotes of 
Will Clericus’ sayings and doings. 
There’s a bargain. Nethecote, you'll 
bear us company, won’t you ?” 

‘If I shall not be in Miss Elliott’s 
way, was the rueful answer. But 
Dym, who was already ashamed 
of her petulance, confirmed the 
squire’s invitation so prettily that 
Humphrey cheered up again. 

That evening was full of perilous 
sweetness toDym. Mrs. Chichester 
sitting in the vicarage drawing- 
room, and wishing Miss Elliott 
could be with her, little thought 
how happily her young companion 
was employed. The library was 
Mr. Chichester’s private sanctum, 
and except for changing the flower 
vases in the early morning, Dym 
had never been invited to cross 
the threshold. Mrs. Chichester 
would sit there sometimes of an 
evening, when they had to discuss 
particular business; but Guy was 
chary of such invitations even to 
his mother. 

It was a small room, but fitted 
up with the greatest taste and fas- 
tidiousness, panelled in dark oak ; 
the carved bookcases were of the 
same wood, and the hangings to 
the deep bay-windoyw were of violet 
velvet. 

The lamps were lighted, a splen- 
did wood fire burnt on the hearth, 
the pine logs diffusing a sweet 
spicy smell as they burnt. Kelpie 
stretched himself out lazily on the 
black-bear rug. Dym, sitting behind 
the silver urn, with her brown dress 
brightened up with a breastknot of 
holly and winter’s roses, looked 
such an image of girlish content 
and youthfulness, that Guy caught 
himself wondering once or twice 
whether Humphrey after all was 
good enough for her, and whether 
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there could be any truth in his 
mother’s supposition. 

He rather thought there was, as 
he saw how Humphrey blinked his 
hazel eyes, and watched her every 

.movement after tea. Dym fetched 
her work, and sat down demurely 
enough by the centre table. Mr. 
Chichester had finished his budget 
of news from St. Luke’s, and was 
quietly discussing home affairs with 
Humphrey. Mr. Nethecote’s ans- 
wers were hardlyas shrewd as usual ; 
a pretty little rose tint was on Dym’s 
usually pale cheeks, the lace ruffle 
just suited the dainty white throat. 
Heaven knows how fair that girlish 
figure had grown in honest Hum- 
phrey’s eyes, who just twelve years 
ago had buried his young betrothed, 
the sister of that very Helen Stuart 
whose desolate home Honor was 
at present brightening. 

Few people save the squire knew 
the history of that early engage- 
ment of Humphrey’s. Katie Mur- 
ray was only Dym’s age, a young 
governess of eighteen, when her 
grave cousin Humphrey fell in love 
with her. She was a bright sonsie- 
looking girl, very fair; and yet 
Humphrey, in spite of Dym’s olive 
complexion and dark hair, always 
would have it she reminded him 
of Katie. 

Humphrey nearly broke his hon- 
est heart when he lost his sweet- 
heart. Katie was not clever, but 
had transferred a very warm, affec- 
tionate heart into her cousin’s keep- 
ing ; she succumbed to a fever she 
had caught in nursing her little 
pupils. The pretty head was shorn 
of its long, fair tresses when Hum- 
phrey next saw it, and the rosy lips 
were dry and blackened with fever. 
‘Ah, well, I shall see my girl in 
heaven,’ he said, as he turned 
away. 

He spoke very little of his sor- 
Tow, even to his sister—these reti- 
cent natures suffer silently ; some 
of the bitterest tears Honor ever 
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shed were for her brother. She 
told Guy Chichester that she felt 
abashed by Humphrey’s goodness 
and resignation. ‘ He tries to keep 
bright, that I may not be saddened 
by his sorrow; but I can see what 
the effort is to him.’ 

‘You both spring from the same 
parent stem, Honor,’ he said, smil- 
ing ; ‘you and Humphrey live your 
feelings instead of talking about 
them.’ But this was hardly true 
of either brother or sister—they 
were slow in attaching themselves. 
Humphrey especially suffered from 
that thoroughly English disease, 
mauvaise honte; but both could 
be passionately demonstrative at 
times to the object of their af- 
fection. 

So Humphrey hardly bore him- 
self as a love-sick girl would have 
done; but he honestly owned his 
affliction, and mourned long and 
faithfully for his sweetheart Katie, 
as he always fondly called her. The 
years went on, healing the old 
wound, and just as Humphrey 
seemed settling into sober old 
bachelorhood, Dym’s bright face 
and sprightly tongue begun to stir 
the sluggish impulse of the man’s 
heart. 

Dym worked on, happily un- 
conscious that she was Humphrey 
Nethecote’s fate. She had plenty 
of merry smiles and words for him 
to-night ; content is rarely quar- 
relsome, and Dym was wondrously 
content. 

‘The king has come to his own 
again,’ she said to herself, with a 
certain amused consciousness of 
Guy’s lordly looks and ways. He 
had bidden her a cheery good- 
night, and had gone out with 
Humphrey to bring his mother 
home ; when he had taken a few 
steps in the snow he came back 
with a strange suppressed eagerness 
in his manner. 

‘ Good-night, my good little pro- 
phet.’ 

SS) 
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*Good-night, Mr. Chichester.’ 

* Qui patitur vincit. I shall re- 
member —it is the Chichesters’ 
watchword ; there, run in out of the 
snow, my child. Good-night again, 
God bless you ;’ and with a smile of 
singular sweetness Guy Chichester 
plunged into the dark shrubberies 
to rejoin Humphrey. 

But neither of them knew Hum- 
phrey Nethecote’s motto: Per cru- 
cem ad coronam—Through the cross 
to the crown. 


CHAPTER XV. 
BEATRIX ARRIVES AT INGLESIDE. 


THE next few weeks passed hap- 
pily enough. 

Dym no longer complained of 
the dullness of Ingleside; the 
squire’s gun might be heard from 
morning till evening in the high 
lands behind the Great House, and 
the voices of the beaters as they 
struggled through the covers below. 
Kelpie accompanied his master ; 
Humphrey lingered in vain beside 
the trysting stile. Dym had not 
ceased her visits to Woodside, but 
she preferred taking the lower road. 
Very often a tall figure that she 
knew was not Mr. Nethecote’s 
came bursting through the dead 
bracken, and vaulted lightly over 
the five-barred gate. How Dym’s 
foolish little heart would beat as 
the slouching felt hat and brown 
beard came in sight! What a king 
he looked striding through the dim 
aisles of the wood! Guy had the 
trick of holding himself grandly ; 
some men, ennobled by nature, 
carry their heads as though they 
wore a crown. Guy Chichester 
was one ofthese. ‘ Where are you 
going ?—you look like a gray little 
sister of charity in that cloak,’ he 
would call out. Dym had a better 
companion than Humphrey for her 
homeward walk then. 
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The squire had resumed his old 
sociable habits, and every man, 
woman, and child about the place 
basked gladly in his sunny moods 
again. Mrs. Chichester had re- 
covered her cheerfulness ; the even- 
ing hoursflewby. Dym seldom read 
now. When the lamps were lighted 
Guy would come in and harangue 
them from the rug for hours, or at his 
mother’s request place himself at 
the grand piano, and after pre- 
luding idly with one hand, burst 
forth with his glorious voice in 
chant or song. Dym learnt to ac- 
company him, and after her first 
trial he made her sing with him, 
or practise the glees and choruses 
he was preparing for a grand mu- 
sical entertainment to be given in 
his cousin’s honour. 

For, as Dym phrased it in her 
letter to Will, ‘the Great House 
was to be delivered into the hands 
of the Philistines.’ 

Beatrix was coming to Ingleside. 

Poor Dym, her heart sank as 
the squire talked over arrange- 
ments with his mother. Mrs. De- 
laire had fixed the latter part of 
January for her promised visit. 
She and her husband had just re- 
turned from Nice, and Beatrix had 
determined that her first London 
season as a married woman should 
be inaugurated by a series of visits, 
commencing with Ingleside; Mrs. 
Tressilian and Edith were to join 
the party. Charlie Tressilian could 
not get leave of absence, but Guy 
had asked some friends of his 
mother’s: Colonel and Mrs. Lintot, 
with their son, just called to the 
bar and in ill health from over- 
study ; and a ward of Colonel Lin- 
tot’s—a Miss Beauchamp, popu- 
larly reported to be an heiress. 

Ingleside would be occupied 
from garrettobasement. While Mrs. 
Chichester gave orders about the 
white-room, the damask-room, the 
red-room, and the oriel chamber, 
or consulted with her housekeeper 
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as to the proper lodgment of Mrs. 
Delaire’s, Mrs. Tressilian’s, and 
Miss Beauchamp’s maids, Guy 
summoned his head keeper and 
counted probable head of game, 
and sent invitations out to the 
neighbouring gentry for shooting 
parties, breakfasts, and luncheons 
ad libitum. There was to be a 
state dinner party, which would 
include the grandees of Birstwith 
and Ripley, and a musical enter- 
tainment which should be more 
general. By degrees this swelled 
into a dancing-party, then into a 
ball. Dym wrote out the invita- 
tions, and then went with Mrs. 
Chichester to order a fitting dress 
for the occasion. 

Mrs. Chichester had not for- 
gotten her young dependent’s com- 
fort ; a small room on the second 
story was fitted up for her and 
Edith; Mrs. Chichester had got 
rid of the obnoxious Mrs. Vivian 
by promising that Miss Elliott 
should resume her former charge 
for the time. Dym looked grate- 
ful when she heard of this arrange- 
men. She felt she would be lost 
amongst the gay crowd below, she 
argued a little pitifully when the 
squire gave his orders that she was 
to accompany Edith every evening 
to the drawing-room ; ‘no one will 
care to see me, and I shall only 
feel shy and uncomfortable,’ she 
pleaded with a shrinking memory 
of Beatrix and her cold gray eyes ; 
the near approach of her enemy 
saddened and oppressed her ; ‘all 
my goodness will go when I hear 
her voice,’ thought the poor child 
to herself. 

But the squire only laughed away 
her objections; while Mrs. Chiches- 
ter, under the vague idea that her 
scruples arose in some degree from 
her wardrobe, procured her a pretty 
evening silk in addition to her 
white muslin. ‘She will not feel 
so unlike any one else ; and there 
is the dinner party and the evening 
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at the vicarage,’ she said, as though 
in apology for her extravagance. 
Dym gave an exclamation of de- 
light when she saw Mrs. Chiches- 
ter’s choice, the very maize that the 
Harrogate shopman had selected 
as Dym’s colour. ‘ You are spoil- 
ing me dreadfully,’ she cried, kiss- 
ing her hand with a pretty mixture 
of affection and gratitude. She laid 
away the shimmering fold of silk 
with a curious wonder of what Will 
would think of her in such a dress, 
and then with renewed courage 
peeped at the several rooms as she 
passed. 

It was early afternoon, but bright 
fires already burnt in expectation 
of the various arrivals. Dym lin- 
gered longest in the dressing-room 
attached to the oriel chamber, 
where Edith was to sleep, but she 
passed the damask-room with a 
sort of shudder. ‘I wonder why 
some people are a kind of moral 
east wind to one,’ she said to her- 
self with a little shiver. 

Guy Chichester in his black-vel- 
vet coat passed her in the lobby with 
a nod and smile. ‘There is the 
wagonette coming back from the 
station—the gentlemen are walk- 
ing up, [hear. Just tell my mother 
our guests have arrived; she is in 
her room, I believe.’ 

Dym peeped through the oaken 
balustrade, much as she had done 
at Lansdowne House; she could 
just catch a glimpse of Mrs. Tres- 
silian’s velvet and sable, and a hat 
with a long ostrich plume, that 
could belong to no other than 
Beatrix. 

‘Mother, you must come and 
welcome the bride,’ called out the 
squire in cheery tones ; ‘ what have 
you done with Frank, Trichy ? 

*He is walking up with the 
others,’ returned young Mrs. De- 
laire composedly; ‘it was all Colo- 
nel Lintot’s fault, he would have 
it that there was no room in the 
wagonette. Do you know, Guy, In- 
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gleside looks smaller to me than 
it used in the old days. I could 
not understand Adelaide’s fever of 
admiration as we drove up.’ 

‘Mrs. Delaire has such grand 
notions,’ returned a pleasant laugh- 
ing voice, evidently Miss Beau- 
champ’s. 

‘She has come home fresh from 
Italian palaces,’ replied her cousin 
good naturedly. ‘Well, what did 
you think of Rome, Trichy ?’ 

‘Overrated as usual, Frank 
was enthusiastic enough for both 
—he hired a carriage and cicerone 
for three days. I never was more 
tired in my life—I was thankful 
when we got to Nice. What do 
you say, child?’ freeing her mantle 
impatiently from Edith’s grasp; 
‘where is Miss Elliott? Howshould 
I know?’ with the haughty turn of 
the head Dym remembered so well. 

They were still standing in the 
little corridor; the others had 
passed on into the dining-room. 
Mr. Chichester stooped and whis- 
pered a word into the child’s ear, 
and she flew upstairs so quickly 
that Miss Elliott had scarcely time 
to rise from her stooping posture 
before she found herself clasped in 
her little pupil’s arms. 

Edith’s ecstasies lasted till tea- 
time. She was overjoyed at seeing 
her governess again, and delighted 
with everything—with herlittle bed, 
with the rose-coloured curtains, and 
especially with the tiny snuggery 
that Mrs. Chichester had fitted up 
so prettily. Before Dym knew 
what she was about shehad dragged 
up her brother-in-law to look at it. 

Colonel Delaire was very good- 
natured. He looked at everything 
Edith pointed out, and admired the 
view extremely. He was evidently 
surprised to recognise an old ac- 
quaintance in Miss Elliott, though 
he was far too well bred to show 
it. At the child’s request he par- 
took of a cup of tea, though he put 
it down rather hastily when he 
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heard Beatrix’s voice in the cor- 
ridor below. 

‘I asked Trichy to come up, but 
she said she was too tired. She 
has been round to the stables 
though with cousin Guy,’ blurted 
out Edith in her usual thoughtless 
fashion. 

Dym was sorry for the child’s 
frankness when she saw Colonel 
Delaire bite his lip with an annoyed 
air. Edith crept on to her gover- 
ness’s lap when he had gone, and 
shook her fair hair affectionately 
over her shoulder. 

‘Trichy was so cross when I 
asked her, and that made Frank 
come up instead. Don’t you like 
Frank ? he is always telling Trichy 
that she ought to be kinder to me. 
They had a quarrel once when 
Trichy behaved badly to mamma.’ 

Dym tried to hush the child’s 
confidence, but she could not help 
thinking over her words. There 
was a careworn look on Colonel 
Delaire’s handsome face, as though 
matrimony had not perfectly agreed 
with him, and a restless, anxious 
expression in his blue eyes when 
they rested on his beautiful wife 
that told volumes. 

Dym was in nervous trepidation 
at the thought of the evening; 
she deferred her entrance into the 
drawing-room solong thatthe ladies 
had already left the dining-room, 
and were gathered round the fire. 
Dym was stealing away into a 
corner by herself, but Mrs. Chi- 
chester took her hand kindly and 
drew her into the circle. Mrs. 
Lintot and Miss Beauchamp both 
addressed her pleasantly ; but Bea- 
trix, who was standing somewhat 
apart from the others, only raised 
her eyes for a second and bowed 
coldly. 

In spite of her dislike Dym could 
not refuse a tribute to her loveli- 
ness. Mrs. Delaire looked even 
more beautiful than Beatrix Tres- 
silian had done. She was a little 
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paler; and to a close observer 
there was still the same dissatisfied 
expression and a quick lowering of 
the white brows when anything 
displeased her; but her beauty was 
magnificent ; and though it needed 
nothing to set it off, she wore her 
white dress without jewel or orna- 
ment of any kind save the rich lace 
that adorned it. 

She drew aside with a scornful 
air when Mrs. Tressilian beckoned 
Dym to a seat beside her. Dym, 
who was strangely ill at ease in her 
presence, was glad when the gen- 
tlemen came in, and she was at 
liberty to move to a distant table, 
where she turned over engravings 
with Edith or watched the various 
groups. 

Colonel Lintot had a red face 
and a white moustache, and was a 
far more soldierly-looking man than 
Colonel Delaire. His wife was a 
brisk, cheerful little woman, pre- 
maturely faded by Indian suns, 
and looking far older than her hus- 
band. Their son was very unlike 
either—he was a tall, gentlemanly 
man ; but an habitual stoop and a 
habit of wearing an eyeglass spoilt 
him. 

Miss Beauchamp, who accom- 
panied them, was very young, and 
not at all good-looking ; but her 
sweet retiring manners charmed 
Dym from the first. In spite of her 
wealth and the grand estate in 
Wales that the Lintots were always 
talking about, she was very unaf- 
fected and natural, dressed simply, 
and seemed to study others’ wishes 
before her own. 

In Beatrix’s presence she drooped 
a little. A sort of subdued sadness 
that will sometimes come over a 
plain woman in the presence of 
striking beauty was discernible in 
her manner. Dym ceased to won- 
der over it; her shrewd eyes soon 
guessed the young lady’s secret. 
Adelaide Beauchamp’s mild blue 
eyes grew pathetic and then suffused 
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with tears as evening after evening 
George Lintot lingered by Beatrix’s 
side, as though fascinated in spite 
of himself. 

If Beatrix guessed her pain she 
never spared her. She ruled over 
her cousin’s drawing-room most 
despotically, to his infinite amuse- 
ment. It was not his way to pay 
court to any woman ; but he was 
very indulgent to her caprices, and 
treated her with frank kindness— 
contriving little plans for her di- 
versions, and installing himself as 
her cavalier on all occasions of 
ceremony. 

Poor Dym that first evening 
would have been very dull but for 
Miss Beauchamp’s kindness. Night 
after night she crept away to her 
distant corner, in spite of Mrs. Chi- 
chester’s solicitations, fearing lest 
her presence should provoke a 
fresh sneer from Beatrix. 

Beatrix was not actively unkind. 
She left Miss Elliott alone for the 
most part, but there was a sup- 
pressed scorn in her manner when 
she addressed her that roused all 
the old bad feelings. While the 
other ladies took Mrs. Chichester’s 
cue, and treated her with marked 
kindness, Beatrix would give her 
trifling commissions, not always 
civilly, in a way that brought her 
dependent position more promi- 
nently into notice. 

‘Had you not better ring for 
Randall ?? Mr. Chichester said once 
in a tone of reproof when Beatrix 
had hunted Dym out from a distant 
corner to fetch her some article she 
had mislaid. Dym, who never dared 
to rebel in his presence, brought it 
with heightened colour and laid it 
down. 

Beatrix said not aword ofthanks; 
and as though to punish her for 
her incivility her cousin left her 
side abruptly and went to the 
other end of the room. There was 
certainly a little malice in Bea- 
trix’s treatment of Dym. She had 
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always thoroughly disliked her; 
but Guy’s chivalrous defence had 
deepened this into an active en- 
mity. Beatrix had never forgiven 
her cousin for taking Miss Elliott 
to Ingleside; she had not forgotten 
his warm speeches on her behalf, 
and the anger with which he had 
rebuked her. He had parted from 
her with bitter words on both 
sides, and Beatrix was not likely to 
forgive the innocent cause of it all. 
Dym’s presence at Ingleside was 
an affront to her—nay more, a 
constant reproach ; and her haughty 
nature could not brook it quietly. 
Dym’s pride often writhed under a 
covert sarcasm or a cutting speech 
that she alone understood. The 
squire was not always there to de- 
fend her. In his absence Beatrix 
often contrived to make herself 
very disagreeable. Neither Guy nor 
his mother guessed the misery those 
days were to Dym. True to her 
motto, Dym scorned to complain, 


but she endured as badly as pos- 
sible. 

Men cannot understand this 
petty spite of women, for, with 
shame be it said, it is purely and 


entirely feminine. If Mr. Chiches- 
ter had witnessed it all he would 
have understood it as little as later 
on he did Dym himself. 

Whether purposely or not, he 
certainly took very little notice of 
his protégée at this time. Dym 
often went to bed weary and dis- 
pirited, to cry over her lost happi- 
ness, as she called it. ‘You areso 
triste, as Mrs. Vivian calls it,’ Edith 
said to her one day. Edith scarcely 
recognised her light-hearted gover- 
ness sometimes. 

Ah, this sadness ! it is a traitor 
in the citadel of the heart; it sits 
brooding over fancied ruins, while 
the enemy is taking the outworks. 
‘Above all, beware of sadness,’ 
says an old futher of the faith ; 
and indeed despondency helps no 
one. 
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Dym’s outworks were unguarded. 
While she indulged in discontented 
or envious thought, she grew less 
watchful, and, alas, less prayerful, 
over her words and acts; some- 
times her abruptness startled Mrs. 
Chichester, and called forth a few 
chiding words. Dym was in no 
mood for reproof. Instead of wax- 
ing gentle, she relapsed into moodi- 
ness. The charge of her little pupil 
became a weariness instead of a 
pleasure ; it hindered her visits to 
Woodside, which would have done 
her good. Sometimes when she 
and Edith took their walk, they 
would hear the voices of the shoot- 
ing party; when the weather was 
mild the ladies would carry out 
their luncheon; Dym caught a 
glimpse of them once. Guy was 
sitting under a hedge laughing and 
talking with Frank Delaire, and 
Beatrix was leaving against the 
fence holding her cousin’s gun. 
She had her green dress looped up 
picturesquely, and one of the 
sportsmen’s bags slung across her 
shoulder. ‘ You would do for Maid 
Marion, Trichy,’ Dym heard Mr. 
Chichester say. She turned away 
with an envious sigh as they plod- 
ded on through the rutty lane. 

It was the evening of the ball ; 
five-o’clock tea was over, and most 
of the party had dispersed to pre- 
pare themselves for the evening; all 
but Dym, who always presided at 
this meal, and was waiting for Mr. 
Chichester and Mrs. Delaire, who 
was trying to finish a novel by the 
firelight. 

‘You will be late for dinner, 
Beatrix,’ remonstrated her husband 
as he left the room; but Beatrix 
only shook her fair head pettishly, 
and read on. 

Dym sat listlessly watching the 
shadows and the play of the fire- 
light on the walls, till the squire 
came in, bringing a rush of cold air 
with him. 

‘What, Trichy, not dressing? 
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I warned every one to be in time ; 
to-night dinner waits for no man.’ 

Beatrix shut up her book with a 
light laugh. 

‘ Very well, most potent cousin ; 
and as Guy brought his teacup to 
the rug with a sociable air, ‘ Well, 
what have you been doing with 
yourself this afternoon ?’ 

‘ Ask Mahomet.’ 

‘What, have you been riding ?’ 

‘ Cela va sans dire.’ 

‘O Guy, and never to ask me 
to join you !’ 

‘I thought Frank wanted you.’ 

Beatrix made a gesture of impa- 
tience. ‘Frank is always wanting 
me. I never thought one’s hus- 
band would bore one so. Frank 
never seems able to write a letter 
now without my dictation.’ 

‘He shows he knows how to 
value a clever wife.’ 

‘Guy, when you pay compli- 
ments I always know you are in a 
good humour.’ 


*‘SolI am. Trichy, I’ve got a 


surprise for you. Guess who is 
coming this evening.’ 

Beatrix’s eyes questioned her 
cousin’s face closely before she ans- 
wered. Guy’s eyes were bright and 
dark ; his whole mien was joyous. 

‘ As though I need to guess,’ re- 
turned Beatrix a little contemptu- 
ously ; her manner had changed. 

‘O wise young judge—a second 
Daniel come to judgment! So you 
knew it was Miss Nethecote ? 

‘Of course,’ spoken calmiy, but 
with a slight frown, and as though 
the subject did not interest her. 
She reopened her book. 

Mr. Chichester looked a little 
disappointed at the reception of 
his news, and after lingering for a 
minute or two, left the room rather 
hurriedly. 

When he was gone, Beatrix laid 
down her book again, and leaning 
her chin on her hand sat for a little 
while lost in thought. Dym, who 
was tired of her position, ventured 
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to remind her that the second bell 
would soon ring. 

‘I am afraid you will be very 
late, Mrs. Delaire.’ 

* What if I be?’ was the haughty 
answer ; but she rose notwithstand- 
ing, and then, as though a sudden 
thought struck her : 

‘Miss Elliott, do you know when 
Miss Nethecote returned ? 

‘I was not aware till this moment 
that she had returned,’ answered 
Dym with perfect truth. 

‘Oh, perhaps you are not ac- 
quainted with her.’ 

‘On the contrary, we are very 
good friends,’ returned Dym rather 
abruptly ; ‘ but I have not seen her 
brother for some days.’ 

‘What, you know him too? a 
pretty fair specimen of a rustic far- 
mer, ishe not? I suppose,’ turn- 
ing her long neck aside and speak- 
ing carelessly, ‘that she is still as 
handsome as ever ?” 

‘Handsome is not the word,’ 
was the brief answer. 

‘ Indeed !" looking at her now in 
surprise ; ‘and what would you call 
her, Miss Elliott ?” 

*I should call her beautiful. I 
have never seen a face like Miss 
Nethecote’s—never,’ returned Dym 
with sudden effusion. 

‘You have such a large experi- 
ence, have you not?’ spoken with 
Beatrix’s old disdain ; but she was 
evidently vexed and startled by 
Dym’s earnestness. 

Dym was not likely to abate her 
enthusiasm on that score. 

‘And she is as good as she is 
beautiful ; I know Mr. Chichester 
thinks so.’ 

Dym never knew why she made 
this rash speech; she said it 
thoughtlessly, and without attach- 
ing much importance to her words. 

‘What do you know about Mr. 
Chichester’s likes and dislikes?’ re- 
turned Beatrix in an irritated man- 


‘ner; ‘do you think such observa- 


tions are fitting in your position? 
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Take care what you are about, Miss 
Elliott. My cousin will not brook 
a word on this subject.’ 

‘I—what have 1 said? stam- 
mered Dym. ‘Every one praises 
Miss Nethecote ; it cannot be any 
harm to say she is good.’ Then, as 
though rebeiling against Beatrix’s 
harsh manner, ‘ And she is good- 
ness itself.’ 
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A sudden passion whitened Bea- 
trix's fair face—a sort of spasm 
crossed :. 

‘Good!’ with a little laugh as 
she turned to leave the room. 
* Ay, if it be good to be the curse 
of Guy Chichester’s life, as that 
woman has been his curse, and will 
be till he dies.’ 


[To be continued.] 





TROUBADOUR SONGS. 


XVII. AMADIEU DES ESCAS, 
A TROUBADOUR's EPISTLE TO A YOUNG LADY ON THE SUBJECT OF HER TOILETTE, 
—e—— 


* Le poéte indique A une jeune fille, qu’il qualifie plusieurs fois de marquise, comment 
elle doit soigner sa toilette.\— RAYNOUARD. 


[/n the original metre.} 


ERE, at morn, your stays you lace, 

Wash—your arms, your hands, your face ; 

Then when this is finished quite, 

Lace—I need not tell you “gh. 

Pare your nails, lest there should linger 

Ebon tips to each fair finger ; 

Then give proper care, be sure, 

To your splendid chevelure, 

Since what strikes each gazer’s sight 

Chiefly should be perfect quite. 

Every day when morn doth blush 

Careful be your teeth to brush ; 

And be sure all this is done 

Ere you're seen by any one. 

This all else doth quite surpass— 

Have at hand a looking-glass 

Large and clear, where, with reflection, 

You may note your face, complexion, 

And, if needful, make correction, 

Should some small defect perchance 

Break on your admiring glance. 
MAURICE DAVIES. 





